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PUKFACE TO THE EOlHlTll VOLUME. 


It is due to the liberal supporters of the Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History, to acknowledge the kind iridulgeiice with 

which the work has hitherto* be^ii receive^ by *them; the 

• • 

more so, as the nature of the subjects treated of in its pages 
too frequently requires a dry tqphnical phraseology, which is 
never very inviting to tRe generality of readers. Fortunately, 
the supporters of this work are many of them distinguished 
in the pursuits of which it treats, ajTd all of them more or less 
eminent as enlightened patroilS and friend# of the improve¬ 
ments of India. Those who*t4ike a just view of this impor¬ 
tant matter, must be well aware, how much it depends upon 
a knowledge of the productions of ffie country. 

Tliey must be aware, how much the improvement of roads 
depends upon the nearest sources of stone-jjuarries, forests 
of suitable timber trees, the nature of iron bres in various 
quarters, and the means of making^hem available. 

They must know, how essential a proper knowledge of the 
plants of a country is to the improvement of particular objects 
of cultivation. 
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In fact, there is jno great object of internal improvement 
that can be undei^aKcn, either by public or private entcrprize 

% • . I 

in India, to which a scientific knowledge of the productions 

# 

of the country is not <^iore or less essential; and many lacs of 
rupees have been from timb to time thrown away in fruitless 
experiments, which have failed only for want of that descrip- 

I 

tion of information, which it is the object of the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History to elicit. Several instances of this 
kind have occurred wjthin the last few years, and will conti¬ 
nue still to occur until Ave gradually become better acquaint¬ 
ed with the iijitural products of the country, and the means 
by M'hich they piay be improved. In future, it will be the 
aim of the Editors to the utmost of their power, to render the 
work as generally interesting as possible, consistent with its 
object. It is also j^heiv intention to improve the illustrati¬ 
ons, so that the nature and peculiarities of every species or 
at least genus described, lipay be exhibited by means of draw¬ 
ings. ^ •• 

The ptVisent volume Avill W? found to contain a greater 
number of original drawings than any Journal of the kind in 
India ever before attern^ed to furnish. This has been at¬ 
tended with considerable increase of expence, but not more 
tha¥ the liberaj support the work has met with seems to 
justify, and it Js hoped, the future year will work still greater 
impsDsements, parlicularij^ in the style of the lithographs. 


Calcutta, January, 1814.^ 
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/'. .-V seed. 
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Descriptions of Malayan*Plants. Hy William Jack. 

Arranged according to their Natural Families from the 

Malayan Miscellamy^ etp. 

In this reprint, Botanists are presented wfth the wholethe Bota¬ 
nical writings of Mr. Wm. Jack, late of the Bengal Medical Service. 

A connected reprint of some sort appears necessary from the excel¬ 
lence of the matter, the rarity ol^the Malayan Miscellanies, in which 
the greater part appeared, and the very inconvenient subdivision of 
those parts reprinted^ by Sir Wm* Hooker, rendering it necessary to 
purchase the Companion to the Botanical Magazine, the Botanical 
Miscellany and Journal of Botany, works of no small expense, and 
otherwise not essential to a private library. 

The sources of the reprints are as follows:— 

1. Malayan Miscellanies, vols. 1 and 2. 

2. Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, ed. Carey. 

3. Linnean Transactions, vol. 14. ^ 

4. Companion to the Botanical Magazine, vol. 1, being the only 
work in which we have met with the Third Memoir. 

We have made no use of the notes of Dr. Wallich, appended to some 
of the Plants, either in Manuscript in the public copy of the Malayan 
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MisccUanies, or in the reprints by Sir Wm. Hooker; being of opinion, 
that no benefit Trhatevcr' accrues to science from merely saying this 
species is distinct from that, withoht expressing in what the differences 
consist. • 

In the Companion to the Botanical Magazine, an account of Mr. 
Jack’s life is to be found, and of tjie estimation in which he wts held 
by his friends, who obtained leave to erect a monument to his memory 
in the Botanic Garden of Calcutta; but which, soinehoi^ or other, was 
never carried into effect. ^ 

As it can'lievcr be too late to supply an omission of this nature, we 
would suggest, that the proposal even now be carried into effect, 
and a smill cenotaph, which might be made an appropriate ornament 
to the Garden, be erected to his memory, ns in the case of Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh. 

To the writings of Mr. Jack, a few notes in italics have been added, 
chiefly with rcfcrcnch to new hitiitalB of some of his Plants, or the 
“ Locus Naturalis” of some of the anomalous genera. 

To us Mr. Jack appears to hav^ been a botanist of the highest 
promise; his descriptions are autographs of«the Plants. Twenty-two 
years ago, li^ shewed a great knowledge of the Natural System, then 
not much in vogue among Englishmen, and great precision in ascertain¬ 
ing what was known, from wh/tt^was unknown. Had his Manuscripts 
and Collections not lipen burnt at ac|i with the vessel on which they 
were embarked, under charge of Sir S. ItafHes, it is probable that his 
successors could not have congratulated themselves on the considerable 
additions of undescribed species, whicli have since swelled the list of 
Indian Plants, and which that accident left them in possession of, to 
the sad disadvantage of the memory of Dr. Jack, whose life fell a 
sacrifice to his scientific exertions, a short time before the destruction of 
his collections and •manuscripts, from the cause above adverted to. 
Mr. Jack was a naj;ive of Aberdeen, where his father is still the Prin¬ 
cipal of'-one of the Colleges of t^t place. In addition, therefore, to his 
high botanical genius and industry, he had also the claim of a British 
Butaject, (not always in the case of scientific pretensions, a recommen¬ 
dation,) on the patronage of the Government of India; although he 
never 'attained a more suitable place than.that of Surgeon to Sir S. 
liaifics. 
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L I^CITAMINEiE. 

ZINGIBER GRACILE. XW.J.)* 

Monandria Monogynia. 

N, O. Scit€{minecD, 

Foliis glabris, scapis erecti^, spicis cylindricis gracilibus 
coloratis, bsacteis ovatis acutis, corollte labio trilobo, lobo 
media bifido. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

Stem erect} somewhat recurved, round and smooth. 
Leaves alternate, subsessilc on theif* sheath s,-broad lanceo¬ 
late, (5 or 7 inches long, acuminate, very entire, very smooth, 
shining above. Sheaths smooth, with a longp^ariose ligula 
often lacerated on the edge. ^ Scapes erect, 'a foot high, 
invested with alternate shc^hs.* Spikes cylindrical, oblong, 
imbricated with bright red, ovate, acute bracts shorter than 
the flowers. An inner braet or involucre surrounds the 
base of each flower. Calyx shortei^by one-half than the 
corolla, membranaceous, curved, cleft on one sidft. Corolla 
yellowish white; exterior limb thcec parted, longer than the 
inner *one; lacinim acuminate, *the upper one longer and 
incumbent; interior limb unilabiate, lip tiiree lobed, middle 
lobe bifid, with redexed mdi^ins. Anther terminating in an 
incurved horn. (Ovarium three-celled, many-seeded. Style 
filiform, longer than the horn of the anther, embraced at 
the base by two linear corpuscules. 

AMOMUM BIFLORUM. (W, J.) 

Monandria Monogynia. 

N. O. Scitamincee, 

Foliis lato-lanceolatis glaberrimis, caule ancipite, spicis 
bifloris. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

A slender delicate species; stem erect, somewhat rec&rvcd, 
thr«c feet in height, compress*ed, double .edged. Leaves 
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alternate, bifarious, short petioled upon their sheaths, broad 
lanceolate^ acuminate, narrow at the base, entire, very 
smooth, the middle nerve somewhat pubescent. Sheaths 
striated, slightly tomenfose, with a short round ciliate ligula. 
The base of the leaf-bearing stem is swelled into a t^ber, 
which throws out horizontal*shoots of some feet in length, 
of the thickness of a quill, and invested with membranous 
sheaths. These shoots which run under ground send up 
from their'jointS'a number of bidorous peduncles or scapes, 
which are enveloped in bracteal sheaths. Flowers generally 
two, Undone appearing after the other. At the base of 
each flower is a single lanceolate acute reddish bract; be¬ 
sides this, tli^c is a tubidar bract or iiivolucrum surround- 

K 

ing the base bf the germen, menjbranaceous, half as long as 
the calyx, and deeply cleft" on ^ne side. Calyx superior, 
tubular, 2 or 3 cleft. Corolla white, tubular, upper part of 
the tube villous within; exterior limb membranaceous, 3 
parted, segments nearly equal; interior limb unilabiate, lip 
broader alfove, rounded, thickened and yellow in the mid¬ 
dle. Filament of the stamen broad, incumbent. Anther 
short, thick, two-lobed, erdwned with an erect three-lobed 
crest. Style filiform; stigma infundibuliform. Nectaries 
two, linear, at the base of thrf style. Ovarium 3-celled, 
many-seeded. ’ 

ALPINIA ELATOIR. rfP* J-) 

N, O. Scitaminea. 

Scapis radicalibus clatis, spicis ovatis, corollae labio intc- 
gro ba^i mutico, foliis basiesubcordatis glabris. 

Bunga Kenchong. Malay. 

Found on Pulo Nias^ also at Ayer Bangy on the west 
coast of Sumatra. Cultivated at Malacca. 

The stems are from five to eight feet high, round, 
somewhat'eompressed, smooth, striated. Leaves alternate, 
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bifarious petiolate on their sheaths, ovate-oblong, broad, 
subcordate at the ba»B, acuminate, very smooth on both 
sides, polished above, striatdd with fine paralfel nerves ; 
from one to two feet long. Zigula^f the sheaths rounded. 
Scapes, rising at a little distance from the stems, two or 
three feet high, erect, round,* smooth, invested by sheaths 
which arc irounded at their points and mucronate below the 
apex. Spikes short, thick, ovate, compact, densely covered 
with fiowers. The lowei^ bracts are of a fine rosy colour, 
large and spreading so as to form a kind of involucre to the 
head; the upper bracts are shorter, imbricated, iiblong or 
tongue-shaped, rosy with white ciliate edges, each support¬ 
ing a single fiower. The involucel or jiniij^bract which 
embraces the ovary is tubular *and irregularly bifid, being 
cloven more deeply on onei side than the*other. Calyx red¬ 
dish, deeply cloven on one side, by which the three regular 
segments becomes secund. Qorolla, outer limb three parted, 
segments nearly eqflal, erect, the upper one rather the 
largest; inner limb unilabiatc, longer than the*outer, lip 
ascending, involving the anther, deep purplish red with yel¬ 
low edge, rhomboid-ovate, entire, somewhat crisped at the 
point, without spurs or stciife filaments af the base. Stamen 
shorter than the lip; anthqr naked. Style as dong as the 
anther. Stigma thick, triangular, anteriorly concave. Ovary 
sericeously pilose, three-celled, ihany-seeded. 

Obs .—This is a very remarkable species, easily distin¬ 
guished from the other Alpiniae with radical inflorescence . 
by the great height of the scapes, and t^p fine rosy colour 
of the lower bracts. 


ALPINIA CAPITELLATA. ffV.J.J 

Foliis longe petiolatis supra glabris, racemo tcrminali 
composite, capitulis florum bracteis involucratii 
In the interior of Bencoolen.* Malacca,^ 
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Stems four or five feet high. Leaves alternate, bifarious, 
long petioled on thejr sheaths, broad-lanceolate, fine pointed, 
entire, parallel veined, smooth above, slightly tomentosc 
beneath. Sheaths villous near the top, terminating above 
the petioles in a long ciliate ligula. Raceme terminal, com- 
pound, inclining, red. Flowers in heads which are embraced 
|?y large round bracts. Calyx tubular, thr.pc-cornered, 
nearly entire. Corolla^ outer limb tlirce-partcd, the upper 
segment fornicate; jtlie inner lim'b unilabiute, of one large 
colored segment. Stamen one; anther two-lobed, naked. 
Ovary bomentose, throD-ccllcd, Style slender. Stigma 
concave. 

Obs. —ThV'i.^eculiar manner in which the involucral bracts 
embrace the<- capitulate fidwers and subdivision^ of the 
panicle, forms a ‘ good distinctfeve character. The whole 
inflorescence is stiff* and rigid, and wants that copiousness 
and richness which marks thcrgrcater part of this splendid 
genus. 

HEDYCHIUM SIJMATRANUM. (W.J.) 

N, ScitaminetB. 

Spica imbricata‘“nutante, coroHae labio bifidu, laciniis ob- 
longis divergentibus. 

Gandasiili Utan. Malay, 

From Salumah, on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Stem erect. Leaves alternate, short petioled on their 
sheaths, lanceolate, very entire, very smooth, parallel vein¬ 
ed ; dbove a foot,in length. Sheaths smooth, prolonged into 
a very long liguja. Spike terminal, nodding, short, dense, 
strobiliform. Bracts lanceolate, as long as the calyx; within 
this the ovary is embraced by a tubular bract about half the 
length of the other. Flowers numerous. Calyx superior, 
tubular, oblique at the mouth. Corolla long, outer limb 
three parted, with long narrow segments; two segments of 
the interior limb much shorter and broader; the third seg- 
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ment or lip, which is united to the filament, bifid, the ilivi- 
sions narrow and diverging. Filament vyry long, embracing 
the style. Anther recurved,* naked. Style length of the 
stamen. Stigma thick. Ovary piloie, three-celled, several- 
seeded Nectarial bodies oblong. 

Qls ,—^Xhis is a handsome species, and though its flowers 
are not so Iftrge and shewy as those of the H. coronarium, 
this is in some degree compensated by the greater number 
which expand at one time* It is the first wild species I have 
met with in the Eastern islands. 

GLOBBA CILIATA. (W.J.) 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis nervis supra pilosi'5#'*^anicula ter- 
minali crecta, anthera bicalcarata. • 

m A 

Puar Amas. Malay. 

Stem slender, erect, from one to two feet high, somewhat 
compressed, spotted toward 4he base with purple. Leaves 
alternate, bifarious, subsessile on their sheaths, ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, rounded at the base, acuminate, entire,* the upper 
surface furnished with erect haifs disposed in lines along 
the principal nerves, lower surfate smooth, dotted under the 
lens with minute papillae; dbout four inches long. Sheaths 
striated, smooth, ciliate, along the margins, extending very 
little beyond the* petioles, and there bifid. Panicle ter¬ 
minal, nearly erect, with alternate, divaricate, somewhat 
rigid branches, on which are disposed alternately several 
subsessile, yellow flowers. Bracts lanceolate. Calyx trifid. 
•Corolla orange yellow, two bordered, the exterior three 
parted, of which the upper segment is largest and concave; 
the iimer consisting of two small^ segments alternating with 
the outer ones: Lip elevated on the lower part of the 
filament and reflexed, lemarginate, frith a purple spot in the 
centre. Filament long, tubular. Anther with two subulate 
recurved horns or spurs. Style simple. Nectarial fiodics 
long and linear. Ovary containing several /)vula.* 
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Obs .—It is a small delicate species, growing in moist hollows 
on the sides of the Ij^ills atnl among the forests in most parts 
of Sumatra. The ciliary lines of hairs on the upper surface 
of the leaves distinguish it from most of its congeners. 


. II. HYPOXiDEJil. 

^CURCULIGO SUMATRANA. Roxh. 

Hexandria Monogynia. 

Foliis lato'Ianceolatis plicatis ^labris, spicis densis brevi- 
bus, tubo periantHii bacca langitre. 

Involucrum. Humph. Amh. vi. p. 114. t. 53. 

Kalapa puyu. Malay. 

Sumatra and Pulo Pinang. 

Root coftiposed of fibres proceeding from a tuber. Leaves 
radical, pctiolate, ovate>lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated to 
the base, plicato-nervose, *'very entire, smooth. Petioles 
erect, channeled above; keeled beneath, sheathing at the 
base. Spikes radical from among the sheaths of the pe¬ 
tioles, erect, dense, much shorter than tliA petioles. Flow- 
ers erect sessile, adpressed to the rachis, each furnished 
with an ovate, acuminate, membranaceous spathe. Calyx 
none. Corolla yellow, superior, limb spreading six parted, 
lacimm lanceolate acute, tube impervious, being a thick 
solid column oiv the summit of the germen. Stamina six, 
erect, Opposite to the laciipee of the corolla. Anthers linear. 
Style short. Ovarium 3-celled, many-seeded. Capsule bac¬ 
cate, ovate, three-sided, (Containing from 8 to 10 ovate black 
seeds, which are imbedded in pulp. 

1 found at Singapore another species agreeing in most 
respects with tWs, but having hirsute leaves. 
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III. MULANTHACEiE. 

VERATtlUM? MALAYANUM. fW,^J 
'i ' . ^ 

Foliis fadicalibus lanceolatis, scaf^is erectis verticiHato- 
paniculatis, baccis trilocularibus. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. • 

An erect herbaceous plant.' Leaves radical, three or four 
feet in length, petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated 
into a petiole at the base, very entire, tomentose, striated 
with parallel nerves which run nearly longitudinally, but 
diverge from a central one. Petiolei canaliculate, Obtusely 
carinate, sheathing at the base. Scape erect, round, tomen¬ 
tose, verticillately panicled. Peduncles alterr.dlely semiver- 
ticillate, divaricate and sjjrea^ing. Flowers sessile, on 
hermaphrodite or male plaflts ihscicled, on female solitary. 
Beneath each semiverticil is a large floral leaf, which is 
ovate, acute, and contracted at the base into a dat, straight, 
petiole-like unguis which embraces tl\p stem. Perianth six- 
parted, the three inner lacinise petaliforpi, white, Spreading. 
Stamina 6; dlamtlnts ilat, dilated gt the base. Styles three, 
short. • Stigmata three. ^ ^ 

In the female the calyx embraces a globular berry, whicYi 
is three-celled, each cell onb>%eeded. * 

Obs .—^The true'place of this plant is sornemiat ambiguous, 
and I am doubtful whether it cun be admitted as a genuine 
species of Veratrum. It does not however agree exaetly 
with any other genus of the same family; in habit it is some: 
what like Alisma. * • * 


IV. TACCEi^. 

TACCA CBISTAT^. (fT. J.) 

Foliis indivisis kto-lanceolatiir^ involiicro dijibyllo, limbella 
secanda cefnua superdl intra Jnvolucram fbbalk duobus 
involucre duplo loh^i^b'^itipata^ 
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Native of Singapore and Pulo Pi^ang. 

Root t^ick and luberous, sending out a number of fibres. 
Leaves nearly two feet long, numerous, radical, erect, 
petiolate, ovate>tanceofate, acute, entire, smooth. Petioles 
sheathing at the base. Scape erect, round, nearly as lon^, 
as the leaves, striated, smboth. Flowers peduncled, all 
drooping to one side; peduncles subumbellate, arranged 
transversely in two parallel rows, and uniting into a kind of 
crest, from whkh proceed ten long pendulous filaments. 
Involucre two-leaved, leaflets ovate, acute, broad at the 
base, nhrvose, purplish, twice as long as the peduncles, 
the upper one erect,* the lower reflexed, and bent down 
by the droo'|ying flowers. ^ From within the upper leaflet 
of the involttcre spring two^erept folioles, which are twice 
as long as the involucre, 6bovkte, attenuated below into 
straight, flat, deep purple petiolar ungues, acute at the apex, 
pale coloured with purplish ‘nerves.^ Perianth superior, 
of a dark purple colQur, campanulate and somewhat ven- 
.tricose, rather contracted and three-cornered at the mouth 
where it is also striated, limb six-parted, somewhat reflex, 
^Jacini8e hyaline oblong, broad, obtuse, the three ftiterior 
dnes larger. Corolla none. Stamina six, in the bottom 
of'the perianth and opposite^ to the laciniae. Filaments 
broad at the bi^e, arching upwards into a vaulted cucullus 
within which the anthers are concealed. Anthers adnate, 
two-lobed. Style thick, shorter than the stamina, with six 
pronciinent angles. Stigma flat, umbilicate, orbicular, six- 
rayea, three-alternate sinuses deeper. Berry ovate, six¬ 
angled one-celled, seeds numerous, attached to three parietal 
redeptSoles. ' e 

Obs, —^This approaches to T. irttegrifolia, Curt, Mag: 
t, 1488, but it is a much larger plant, and is abundant¬ 
ly distinguished by the two-leaved involucre, the- long 
erect leaflets within it, and the flowers drooping to one 
side. 
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V. AROIDEiE. 

CALLA A5IGUST1FOLIA! ( W. J.y 

Acaulis, ibliis lanceolatis utrinque'acutis gkbris, pedun- 
culis 4 —5 ex axillis foliorum petiolis brevioribus. 

Pulo Pinang. • 

A small plant of the same size and nearly related to the 
succeeding. Leaves radical, petio|^te, lanceolate, acute at 
both ends, entire, smooth. Petioles sheathing at the base. 
Peduncles 4—5 axillary, one-flowered. Flowers, &c. exactly 
as in the succeeding. ■ ^ 

These two are so closely allied, thatit is doubtful whether 
they might not be considered varieties. 

CALLA HGMILIS. rW. J,) 

• • 

Monoecia Monandria, 

Acaulis, folds ellipticis supra glabris, pedunculis 4—5 ex 
axillis foliorum petiolis brevioribus. 

Kladee Ayer. Malay, 

Pulo Pinang, &c. ^ 

A small stemlcss plant growing under the shade of forests, 
5 or 6 inches in height. Root a leaf bearing tuber which 
sends out numerous long vHlaus fibres. Stem none except 
the above mentioned tuber, which is every where invested by 
the sheathes of the petioles. Leaves erect, petiolatc, ellip¬ 
tic, ovate, rather obtuse with a subulate acumen, slightly 
cordate tfie base, entire with a pellucid crisped margin, 
smooth and green above, somewhat hoary beneath with villous 
papillm. Petioles shorter than the leaves, qjbanneled above, 
sheathing, and dilated into a wjived margin at tho base. 
The bases of the sheathes are often perforated by the fibres 
of the root. Peduneles 4-—d axillaryr one-flowered, shorter 
than flie petioles, furnished with membranous sheaths at the 
base. Spatbes of an obscure red colour, oblong, convolute- 
acuminate, as long as the spa^x. Spadix, cylindrical, en- 
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tirely covered with florets, male above, and female below 
for about a quarterjof the length. Anthers numerous subro¬ 
tund, yellow, sessile. Germma ovdte. Styles very short. 
Stigmata obtuse, peltate. A few anthers are intermingled 
with the pistilla. Capsules membranaceous, globose, some- 
what 4f-lobed, (two celled ?) generally 8-seeded. Seeds some¬ 
what kidney-shaped, arranged round the axis. , 

PALLA klTIDA. (W. J.) 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis, scapis compressis foliis 
brevioribus, baccis monOspermis. 

Found at Pulo Pinjyig. 

This is a Iftrge subcaulescent species; the leaves are from 
a foot to a foot and a half in length, ovate-lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate, very entire, very smooth, with numerous parallel 
nerves preceding from a middle rib. Petioles sheathing 
nearly their whole length. ^Scapes compressed, smooth, 
shorter than the leaves. Spadix invested by the spathe, 
covered with florets, male above, female beneath. Berries 
oblong large, one-seeded. 


VI. PA'CMiE. . 

AIIFCA TIGILLARIA. J,) 

Frondibus pinnatis, foliolis acutis, spadicibus ramosis, 
flora unico femineo inter duos masculos, fructilflis globosis. 

Nfbong^. Malfiy, 

Abundant in Sumatra and the Malay islands, where it is 
much used in the construqjion of house's, &c. 

7'runk erect, generally thicker than that of the common 
Pinang (Areea Catechtk)^ armed, particularly on the lower 
part with straight slender flattened spines. Fronds pihnate, 
leaflets linear, acuminate, reflexed *at the edges so as to 
make the upper surface convex, smooth, with a few brownish^ 
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scales on the middle nerve of the younger ones; they dimi¬ 
nish in size to the top* of the frond, and the last two »e 
partly united at their base. Stipes of the frond scaly while 
young, compressed, grooved above, <he sheaths armed like 
the trunk. Spadine within the sheath of the frond, embrac¬ 
ing the stem, flattened at the base, much branched; flower 
bearing branchleta about two feet long, drooping, the lower 
ones 3—4> together, the uppermost solitary or in pairs. 
Spathe single, completely* enclosing the spadix before ex- 
pAsion, compressed, two-edged, deciduous, partial spathes 
none. Flowers sessile, one female between two mifles; the 
latter considerably the largest and depiduous. Male herma- 
phroditet Perianth 6-parted, the outer leaflets small, the 
inner much longer, and acuminated with fine points. Sta¬ 
mina 6; anthers sagittate. Qearsj small, surmounted by three 
linear styles. Female^ Perianth 6-parted; leaflets nearly 
equal, rounder and shorter th^n those of the male. Stamina 
none. Ovary monos^orous. Styles none. Stigmata three. 
Fruit globose, about the size of a .carabine bullet, of a 
deep purple colour when ripe, with a glaucous tint, contain¬ 
ing under a reddish pulp a single smooth globular nut. Nut 
one-seeded, having a thickened whitish scar on the side, and 
a small areola at the base* opposite to the embryo. Seed 
solid ; alburn^ ruhiinated; embryo basilar, short cylindrical, 
obtuse. 

Obs, —This differs from the common Areca in the disposi¬ 
tion of the flowers on the spadices, and in having the nut 
contained under a pulpy and not a fibrous (Covering, fn A. 
CatechUf the ovary is likewise monosporous, 

SAGUS LiEVIS. 

Hexandria Mon<pgyma, 

Frondibus inermibus pinnatis, spadicibus alterne ramosis, 
floribus singulm squaAiaa binis^ hermaphroditis, fnictibus 
. subglobosis. 
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l^ 

Sagus laevisi No. 4. Rumph, Amb, I, p, 76. 

'%ainbiya, Malay,^ ^ 

This valuable Tree rises to the height of about twenty 
feet, and is generally ^rrounded by numerous smaller and 
younger plants which spring up around it after the manner 
of the Plantain (Mrsa sapienbim). The stemf which is about 
as thick as that of the Cocoa-nut tree, is annulated by the 
vestiges of the fallen leaves, and the upper part is common¬ 
ly invested with their withered shbaths. The leaves resem- 
blc those of the Cocoa, but grow more erect, and are m4lh 
more pei-sistent, so that^the foliage has not the same tufted 
appearance, but has ignore of the graceful ascending curve 
of that of the Saguerus Rurnphii: they are pinnate, un- 

armed; the leaflets linear, acute, carinate, and smooth. The 

« • 

tree is from fifteeb to twenty years in coming to maturity, 
the fructification then appears, and it soon after decays and 
dies. The inflorescence is terminal; several spadices rise 
from the. summit of tl^e stem, inveloped in sheaths at their 
joints, andp alternately branched. It is on these branches 
that the flowers and fruitjaLve produced, and they are gene¬ 
rally from five to eight inches in length. They are of a 
brown colour, and closely im{)ticated with broad scariosc 
scales, within which is a quantity of dense ferruginous wool, 
in which the minute flowers are imbedded ffhd completely 
concealed. Each scale supports two flowers^ which are 
hermaphrodite, and scarcely larger than a grain of turnip- 
seed., The Perianth is six-leaved, of which three are in¬ 
terior, the leaflets nearly equal. Stamina six; filaments 
very short; anthprs oblong, two-celled. Ovaria three, con¬ 
nected* together in the middle, each monosporous. Style 
none. Stigma small. Fruit single, nearly globular, somewhat 
depressed at the summit, but with a short, acute, mucro or 
point in the centre; it is covered with scales which are im¬ 
bricated from the top to tjie bottom^ and are shining^ of a 
greenish straw-golour, of a*rhomboidal shape, and with a 
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longitudinal furrow do)^ their, middlei Below the scalcs) 
the rind is of a spongy consistence, and4he fruit contains a 
single seedt of rather an irregular shape, and having the 
umbiUkus situated laterally a little above the base of the 
fruit. The progress of the fruit to maturity is very slow, 
and is said, according to the bhst information I can obtain, 
to occupy about three years fr^m the first appearing of the- 
spadices to the final ripenipg of the fruit. During the period 
of inflorescence, the branches of the spadix are brown, and 
apparently quite bare. Afterwards a number of small green 
knobs appear above the brown scales, which go on enlarg¬ 
ing, till they at length acquire the size*of a small apple. But 
few fruit come to maturity on eaqh branch. 

In habit and character this tr^e recedes considerably from 
the true Palma, Its propa|atioh by radical shoots, exactly 
in the same manner as the common cultivated Plantain, is 
peculiar, and is not ojjserved’in the true Palms. The ter¬ 
minal inflorescence and death of the tree after fructification, 
is another peculiarity. It is allied to Calamus%y its re- 
troversely imbricated fruit. • 

This'species of Sago is abundant in manj^parts of Sumatra 
and at Malacca, and is employed in the preparation of Sago 
for food. Considerable quafltities are made at the Poggy 
Islands lying off the west coast of Sumatra, where it in fact 
forms the principal food of the inhabitants. The Sago of 
Siak is remarkably fine, and is also, I believe, the produce 
of this species. At the Moluccas the spinous sort is con¬ 
sidered superior to this, but I am doubtful whether it exists 
in Sumatra. For making the Sago, the tnee must be cut 
before fructification commences, ^s it then becomes hard 
and dry. The process of making it has been so often 
described, that it is needless to repeat it here. 
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VIL RUBIACEiE.’ 

• HELOSPORA. 

II. FLAVESCRNS.—Zrfww; 7Va»«. XIV, 127^ 

Native of Sumatra. Swampy places in the thickets ah- ig 
the shore of Pulo Jiissar, Mtlacca. 

A small tree. Leaves ojiposite, short-petioled, ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, very smooth, entire, from three to 
five inches loftg. Stipules interpetiolar, deciduous, acute; a 
line of ciliary hairs within them. Peduncles axillary, solitary, 
one-flowered, shorter than the leaves. Bracts two, small, at 
the base of the ovary.* Calyx superior, erect, four-toothed, 
persistent. Corolla yellow, |ube much longer than the calyx ; 
mouth naked; limb four-part/id, spreading; segments oblong. 
^jstivation valvate. Stamefis foflr, within the tube; f laments 
scarce any; anthers linear, obtuse, flattened, two-celled. 
Ovary subglobose, four-lobedj crowned by a ncctarial ring 
or disk, polysporous, «ot divided into cells, but having the 
ovula impfantcd in its substance and arranged in double lines 
in the form of a cross, • Style composed of four connate 
threads, which (J^verge at toy, somewhat longer tfian the 
tube. Stigmas four. Berry globose, with four rounded 
angles and furrowed between. Crowned with the calyx, many- 
seeded. Seeds long, linear, inserted perpendicularly, and 
cruciately arranged in four double lines corresponding to 
the angles or lobes of the fruit. ' 

Ohs .—The disposition of the seeds in this genus is very 
peculiar, and foAns a good distinctive character. 

IIOIJDELETIA. 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

R. CORYMBOSA. (W. J.) 

T^trandra, pedunculis plerumque terminalibus dichotomc 
corymbosis, floribus unilateralibus, fifliis obovato-lanceolatis. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 
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Stem erect, shrubby, from 4 to 6 feet in height, with 
somewhat compressed villous branches Leave^ opposite, 
petiolate, obovate lanceolate, acute, attenuated to the petiole, 
entire, punctate, above with callofls dots, villous below. 
Petioles short, thickened at the base. Stipules interpetio- 
lar, long, erect, tongue-shapech obtuse, villous with a thick 
middle rib fprmed by the union of one from each axil. Pe¬ 
duncles terminal, and from the upper axils, supporting 
dichotomous corymbs composed of unilateral spikes. Flow¬ 
ers erect, sessile, disposed alternately in a double series. 
Calyx superior, 4-cleft, with short •acute laciniac. • Corolla 
white tinged with red, funnel-shaped,.much longer than the 
calyx, faux naked, limb erect, 4-parted, laciniae subrotund. 
Stamina 4, inserted into the faux; filaments* very short; 
anthers linear. Style filiform, e»sert. Stigma bifid. Capsule 
crowned with the calyx, two-celled, many-seeded, with cen¬ 
tral placentae. 

O. HETEROPHYLLA. fW. J.) * 

Foliis oppositis subrotundo ovfifis, altero nano. # 

Found in the interior of IJencoolen. * 

This species is readily distinguished by the peculiarity of 
one of the opposite leaves being always dwarf or abortive; the 
other is subrotund-ovate, with a bluntish acumen, smooth, 
pale and whitish beneath. The stem is erect and tomentose. 
Flowers in a small terminal cyme. Capsule compressed 
obcordate. • 


UROPHYLLUM. 

Calyx sub-quinquefid. Corolla infunduliform, five-parted, 
with villous throat. Stigma five«lobed. Berry inferior, 
globular, five-celled, many-seeded—Jack’s MSS.*, 

• This gentis will be found in RojfibuTgh's Flora Indies, ed: Carey, 
vol. ii. p. 184. It as w|^l as both species, bear the affix WaU. although 
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1. U. VILLOSUM, (W.J.) 

Villousj Branches round.^ Calyx five-cleft. 

Pulo-Penang. 

A shrub with round*villous branches. Leaves opposite^ 
petioled, oblong-lanceolate, about ten inches long, ter ii- 
nated by a very long linear •acumen, entire, smooth above, 
villous beneath. Petioles short. Stipules interpotiolar, longer 
than the petioles, oblong, acute. Peduncles axillary, short, 
supporting a* verticillate capituium of subsessile flowers. 
Bractes numerous, lanceolate, acute; four longer ones form¬ 
ing a iSind of involudi'um beneath each verticil .—Calyx 
superior, short, campanulate, five-parted, with one or two 
smaller additional lacinise. ^ Corolla greenish, rather longer 
than the caly\, hirsute at th^ fai^; limb flve-parted; laciniee 
ovate, acute, thickened at (he points .—Aestivation valvate. 
Stamina five, shorter than the limb, and alternating with its 
laciniie; anthers linear, acute, mnarginate at the base .—Style 
erect, of the length of t^e stamina. Stigma thick, five-parted. 
Ovarium dtowned with a white glandular disc, into which 
the style is inserted .—Berfy ovate, villous, five-celled, polys- 
permous ; placenta from fhe inner angle of the cells.— 
Jack’s MSS. * ’• 

• • 

2. U. GLARRUM,/J^.</.; 

Smooth. Branches tetragonal. Calyx sub-entire. 

Pulo-Penang. 

Malay. Loda-Uian. 

Tffiis species closely resembles the preceding, but is al¬ 
together more sjender and smooth. Branches four-sided, 
somewhat dichotomous. leaves opposite, on short petioles, 
oblong-elliptic, or lanceolate, about six inches in length, 

the characters of both genus and species are by Or. Jack. As Dr. 
Jack WAS bonafide the founder of the genns, aad as he appears invaria¬ 
bly to have attached his own initipls to his genera and species, we hare 
rectified the mistaks, which has crept into the hook above-mentioned. 
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terminating in a linear acumen not so long as in U, villosum^ 
smooth on both sides. %ipules long, lin^ir, villous, Capitula 
axillary on short peduncles. Flower pcdicclled. Bractes 
small, linear, without any appearance of an involucr,um.~~ 
Calyx forming an almost entire margin above the ovarium, 
which is crowned with a glandular disc. Berries globose, 
smooth.—MSS. 


mOrinda. 

N. O. Rubiacece. 

MORINDA TETRANDRA. 

Tetrandra, pedunculis umbejlatis terminalibus, corollis 
quadrihdis intus hirsutis, fyliis^lanceolatis. * 

Pada vara. Rheed. Mai.* 7, p. 51. 

Mangkudu kicheel. Malay. 

Native of the Malay Islands. 

A small diffuse shrub, with long sle/ider branches, nodose 
at the bifurcations. Leaves opposite, short peCiolcd, lan> 
ceolate, acuminate, very entire, vq;ry smooth^ the nerves red¬ 
dish below, and furnished with ‘ciliated glands in the axils. 
Stipules interpetiolar, trunchte. Peduncles from five to ten, 
umbellate, terminal. Flowers aggregate on a common re¬ 
ceptacle. Calyx* BXt entire margin crowning the ovary. 
Corolla infundibuliform, four-parted, the laciniae densely 
covered within with long white hairs. Stamina four, shorter 
than the corolla, and alternating with its divisions; filaments 
very short; anthers oblong. Ovary infcriorf two-celled, four- 
seeded. Stigma bifid. Fruit subglobose, yellow, composed 
of coadunate berries, angular by» their mutual compression, 
crowned with the vestige of the calyx, four-seeded; seeds 
osseous. A 

Obs .—Rheed describes his Pada vara to be fourteen feet 
in height; this is the only particular in which it differs from 
my plant. In every other respect they agree exactly. 
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MORINDA POLYSPERMA. {W* J,) 

Tetran(}ra, peduaculis a'jcillaribus ct teminalibus, corollis 
(juadrifidis intus hirsutis, foliis ovatis acuminatis, baccis 
bilocularibus polyspermis! 

Found on the Island of Singapore. 

A shrub with short subdichotomous flexiiose branches. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate, acuminate, »btuse at the 
base, very entire, very smooth, coriaceous, flat, about three 
inches long. ♦ Stipules short, interpetiolar. Peduncles axil¬ 
lary and terminal; axillary ones opposite; terminal ones 
from one to four in a kind of umbel. Capiiula few flower¬ 
ed. Calyx an entire margin. Corolla infundibuliform, four- 
parted, densely covered wb;hin with white hairs. Stamina 
four, shortei* than the cor9lla r filaments short; anthers 
linear. Style erect. Siigmd biflU. Berries coadiinate, two- 
celled, many-seeded! Seeds numerous angular. 

Obs* —^The flowers of this species are perfectly similar to 
those of the preceding, but the fruit presents a singular 
anomaly in being polyspermous. Both differ so much from 
the other species of Morinda that I think they might pro¬ 
perly constitute ^ new and distinct genus. 

f 

MYRMEpiODIA. 

Tetrandria Monogyma. N. O. Ruhiacea, 

Calyx subinteger. Corolla quadrifida, tubo intus ad inser- 
tioncm staminum piloso. Stamina quatuor, corolla breviora. 
Stylus staminibus longior. Stjgma simplex. Bacca ovata, 
quadrilocularis, tetrasperma. 

Parasitica basi iubefosa^flores basibus petiohrum semitecH* 

' MYRMECODli TUBEROSA. (W. J.) 

Lin. Trans. XIV. 123. 

1 

Nidus germinans formicarum rubrarum. Rumph* Amb* vi, 

p. ll<5. <. 55./^. 2. 

Found at Pulp Nias. 
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This singular plant h found parasitic upon old trees, in 
the form of a large irregular tuber, froi^ which ayise a few 
thick, short, fleshy branches. The Leaves are crowded at 
the rounded extremities of these braflehes, and are opposite, 
petiolate, obovate-oblong, with a short acumen, attenuated 
to the petiole, entire, very smooth, somewhat leathery. Pe¬ 
tioles long, Roundish, inserted on a large persistent *peltate 
knob, whose edges expand into a kind of stipule, ciliated 
along the margin with dense strigose fibres, and cleft above 
in the axil of the petiole. The flowers are sessile, closely 
disposed in the spaces between the stipular base.? of the 
petioles and half concealed under tijeir projecting edges. 

membranaceous, superior, nearly entire. Corolla white, 
tubular, quadrifid; segments erect, rather acirte; a villous 
ring within the tube immediately below the insertion of the 
stamens. Stamens four, shorter than the corolla, and alter¬ 
nate with its segments; antiiers white, two-celled. Style 
longer than the stamens. Stigma single, tomentose. Ovary 
four-celled, four-seeded. Berry ovate, smooth, "White with 
longitudinal lines, four-celled, foty’-seeded. Seeds furnished 
with albumen ; embryo' in its axft. 

Ohs. —There can be no* doubt of this being the plant 
described by Rumphius, alth«ugh the leaves are represented 
more acute dn his figure than they are in my specimens. 

HYDNOPIIYTUM. 

Tctrandria Monogynia. N. O. Ruhiacem. Juss. 

• 

Calyx integer. Corolla limbo 4-fido, faute pilosa. Stami¬ 
na 4, brevia, fauci inserta. Stigma bifidum. ^acca disperma. 

■ Super arbores parasitica^ basi tt/6erosa,floribusaieilliiribus. 

HYDNOPHYTUM FORMJCARUM. fW. J.j 
Lin. Trans. XIY. 124. 

Nidus germinans formicarum uitfrapum. Rumnh. Atnh. vi. 
p., 119. t. 55,f.g. 1. 
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Prio Uantu. Malay. 

Or trees in the forests of Sumtitra. Malacca. 

This grows parasitic on trees in the form of a large irre¬ 
gular tuber, fastening kself to them by fibrous roots, and 
throwing out several branches above. The tuber is gene¬ 
rally inhabited by ants, andjhollowed by them into numer¬ 
ous wiitding passages, which frequently extend, a good way 
along the branches also, giving them the appearance of be¬ 
ing fistular. Leaves opposite, sho/t-petioled, elliptic-obovate, 
nearly obtuse, acute at the base, very entire, very smooth, 
thick, v^ith the midribc>fiattened, and a few inconspicuous 
nerves. Stiptiks intqrpetiolar, linear. Flowers axillary, 
sessile, generally aggregated on a double gemmaceous knob. 
Calyx superior, very short, entire. Corolla white, tubular; 
limb four-cleft;/ditfor villoua. Stamens alternate with the 
segments of the corolla scarce any. Ovary crown¬ 

ed with a prominent umbilii^te disk, disporous. Style 
longer than the tube. ^Stigma of two‘revolute linear thick 
lobes. Berry of a semipollucid reddish-yellow colour, ovate- 
oblong, two-seeded. Seeds oblong, contained in a tough 
integument, with the embryo in the axis of the albumen. 

Obs .—I am n(X aware that these two plants have been 
described by any botanist sinoe* the time of Rumphiiis, or 
that any conjecture has been made regarding their place and 
family from his figure or description. From their common 
habit as parasites, 1 should have been much inclined to place 
them under one genus; but the different number of seeds in 
each) supported.by the difference of a simple and bifid, 
stigma, seems to^ oppose this, while the distinction is further 
confirmed by the different disposition and insertion of the 
leaves, which in Hydnophytum are arranged precisely as 
usual in the RubiaceWf»hxA in Myrmeeodia are crowded- 
round the thick fleshy branches in such a manner, that their 
being really opposite is not immediately apparent, while 
their insertion oo their broad peltate bases is further peculiar. 
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LASIANTHUS. 



Calyx 4-partitus, laciniis Hnearibus. Corolla infondibuli- 
formis, piloaa. Stamina 4. Stigmata 4, linearia crassa. 
Bacca tetrapyrena. 

Sujffruiices, jtorihus axtUarihus^ bracteis oppositis^ baccis 
cyaneis. 

LASIANTHUS CYANOCAHPUS.* (W. J.) 

Lin, Trans. XiV. 125. 

Villosus, bracteis magnis cordatisf * 

Found at Tappanooly, on the west poast of Sumatra. 

Stem herbaceous or suiFrutescent, erect, round, villous. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate,^ oblong-lanceolate, acute, entire, 
villous; three or three inchts and half Ipng. Petioles short. 
Stipules interjletiolar, acute. Flowers generally three in each 
axil, nearly sessile, supported by two large opposite cordate 
bracts. Calyx superior four-, sometimes hve-parted; laci- 
iii%, linear, acute, pilose. Corolla yellow, tubuhr, funnel- 
shap^, pilose both externally an^ internally. Stamens four, 
sometimes five; anthers oblong.* Ovary (yowned by a nec- 
, tarial ring, four-sporous. *htyle as long as the stamens. 
Stigma of four thick linear* divisions. Berry as large as a 
small gooseberry, bf a transparent azure blue, pilose, its flesh 
spongy or farinose, containing four nuts or hard seeds. 

LASIANTHUS ATTENUATUS. (W. J.) 

Linn, Trans, XIV. 126. • 

Villosus, foliis supra glabris, bracteis lanceolatis. 

Found in the interior of Bencoolen. • , ^ 

Sufirutescent, erect. Branches alternate, long, spreading, 
round, villous. Leaves opposite, sub-bifarious and somewhat 
drooping, short-petioled, oblong, attenuated to the point, 

which is now ealle<| Mephetidia, is cozmnon in the 
O. • ' < 


• TbfB 
Provinca of 
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rounded or subcordated, and sometimes a little unequal at 
the base,, nearly entire, but sometimes waved or obsolctely 
dentate on the margin; smooth above, except on the nerves, 
which are pilose; softly villous beneath; from three to four 
inches long by about one broad. Petioles very short, villou*'^ 
Stipules interpetiola", acuminate, villous. Flowers axillary; 
nearly sessile, from three to four in eaeh axil. , Bracts two, 

I 

opposite, lanceolate, acute, villous. Calyx foui-parted, vil¬ 
lous; segments linear,,acute. Corolla yellow, tubular, pilose 
both within and without; limb four-parted. Stamens four; 
Jilamenh short; anthers oblong, two-celled. Ovary pilose, 
crowned within the /calyx by a prominent nectarial ring, 
four-sporous. .Style one. Stigma of four thick linear divi¬ 
sions. Berry pilose, ovate, crowned with the calyx, smaller 
than in the preceding, becoming dyed of a dark-blue, of 
which colour tlie hairs also partake, containing four one- 

seeded nuts. Embryo cylindrical, in the axis of the albumen. 

• 

EPfTHINIA. (W. J.J 
Tetrandria Monogynia. 

N. O.^ Rubiaceee. 

% t 

Calyx cylindricus, superus, 'quadridentatus, persistens. 
Corolla tubulosa, limbo patente tjuadripartito, fauce villosa. 
Stamina exserta. Stylus exsertus. Stigma bifidum. Baeea 
sulcata, dipyrena, nucibus oblongis dispermis, semine uno 
super alterum. 

• EPITHINIA MALAYANA. (W. J.J 

Found in .Mai^rove swamps on the Island of Singapore. 

A moderate sized shrul) with brown bark and smooth 
branches. Leaves opposite, petiolate, obovate, obfuse, round¬ 
ed at the summit, attenuated at the base into the petiole, very 
entire, very smooth^ almost without veins, shining above, paler 
beneath.' JPe^p/e^.no^. Pedtificfes''axillary,,.dichotomous, 
many flowered) flowered m.the bifurcations. Calyx, 
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dricalj persistent, alino|t entire or obsoletely four dentate. 
Corolla white, tube longer than the calyx, limb sjjreading, 
four>parted, lobes ovate, rather acute, faux closed with 
white hairs. Stamina four, exsert, s]()reading, inserted alter- 
nately with the lobes of the corolla; filaments short; anthers 
linear, acute, dark colored. Ovary oblong, compressed, two- 
celled, cells,two-seeded, the one placed over the other. 
StyU exsert. Stigma bifid, with thick linear lobes. Fruit 
inferior oblong, marked with eight deep longitudinal fur¬ 
rows, crowned with the calyx, containing two long narrow 
oblong nuts, each with two-seeds, thb one placed above the 
other. One of them sometimes proves abortive. 

Ohs .—I have not been able to refer this to any known 
tetrandrous genus; it seemg to^come nearest tef Malanea of 
Aublet, but differs in several •essential'characters. The 
position of the seeds is peculiar. 

IXORA PENDULA. HW. J.) 

N. 0. Rubiacece, 

m 

Folii’s elliptico-lanccolatis gla^errimis, c^rymbis longe pe- 
duncuiatis pendulis. 

Bunga yarum. ^Malay. 

Native of Pulo Pinang, &c. 

A shrub with smooth compressed branches. Leaves op¬ 
posite, short petioled, eleven or twelve inches long, ellipti- 
cally lanceolate, rather obtuse, very entire, very smooth, 
shining above. Petioles little more than*half an inch in 
length. Stipules interpetiolar, broad at t|ie base, ending 
in a subulate point. Corymbs Vierminal, long pedAncled, 
hanging, trichotomous, many flowered. Flowers red. Bracts 
two, small, at the base of the calyx. ^Calyx small, four-parted, 
slightly tomentose. Corolla red, tube long and slander, 
limb four-parted, lobes ovate Itpiceolate rather acute. Sta¬ 
mina spreading. Style filiform. Stigma clavate. 

• E 
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O 65 .—Tbis is a beautiful species^ at once distinguishable 

by its long pendulous corymbs. Bunga Yarum is the generic 

Malay name of the Ixorae. 

% 

IXORA NERIFOLIA. (W. J,) 

Foliis linearibiis acuminatis glabris, corymbis terminalibus. 
Bung Saluang. Malay, , 

Native of the West coast of Sumatra. 

A shrub, with round smooth branches. Leaves opposite, 
short-petioled, linear, tapering to the point, acute, about 
nine inches long, by Itttle more than half an inch broad, 
entire with revolute edges,, very smooth. Stipules intcrpe- 
tiolar, subulate, longer than the petioles. Corymbs terminal, 
erect, trichotomoiis. Flowers j’cd. Bracts small, acute. 
Calyx small, four-toothed/ Oorolla tube long, slender; 
limb spreading, four-parted, segments lanceolate, acute. 
Stamina four, alternate with* the lacinim of the corolla. 
Style a little longer tljan the tube. Stigma clavate. Fruit 
a berry. • 

Obs ,—The long narroyr leaves readily distinguish this 
species; it is a handsome dblicate shrub. 

PSYCIIOTRIA MAIiAYANA. (W.- J,) 

Pentandria Monogyniah 
N, O, Rubiacem, 

Foliis lato-lanceolatis, stipulis indivisis, paniculis ter¬ 
minalibus corymbosis, corollte faucc villosa. 

Byumbada. Malay, 

Native of Pu^ Pinahg. 

^ A shrub with round smooth branches. Leaves petiolate, 
opposite, broad, lanceolate, 10 inches in length, acuminate, 
decurrent upon the petfole, entire, very smooth. Petioles 
short, thick, round, surrounded at the base by a prominent 
ring, from which a thick pb diverges on each side and 
unites with a similar one from the base of the opposite leaf 
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to form the nerve of^the large inteifpetiolar ovate acute 
stipule. Panicles corymbose,^ terminal. Flowens numer¬ 
ous. Bracts broad, membranaceous, embracing. Calyx 
superior, erect, quinquefid, Corolfa white with greenish 
limb, infundibuliform, longer than the calyx, mouth closed 
with dense white hairs, limb 5»parted, somewhat reilexed, 
lacinise ovate. Stamina 5, erect, inserted on the tube, 
filaments very short, anthers linear. Style filiform, stig¬ 
mata two thick and linear. Capsule inferior, two-celled, 
two-seeded. 

PSILOBIUM. J.; 

Pentandria Mmogynia. 

N. O. Hubiaceee, Juss: 

Calyx patens, 5-partitul. Corolla tubo brcvi,^ limbo 
5-partito. Stamina bast -corollas inserts. Stigma clavatum, 
10*alatum, exsertum.^ Fructns cylindricus siliquaeformis, 
foliolis calycinis persistentibus coronntus, bilocularis polys- 
pcrmus. Semina duplici serie axi affixa. * 

Fruticosa, pedmculis axillaribus paucifloris^ mtimtionc 
valvatd. , * j 

PSILOBIUM NUTANS. (W. 

I 

Found in the interior of Bencooleq. 

Stem erect, four-sided with rounded angles. Leaves 
opposite, petjiolate, lanceolate, attenuated to both ends, 
acute, entire, smooth. Stipules interpetiolar, broad, acu¬ 
minate, carinate. Peduncles axillary drOoping, bearing 
from three to six flowers. Bracts fornung a kpd of involucre 
at the base of the very short pedidols. Calyx superioi', very 
large, composed of five leaflets or very deep segments, which 
are veined with red. Stmina five ;*filaments short, anthers 
long, erect. Style nhott long, exsert, oblong-ovate, 

longitudinally, teijt-wing^,' ^e 1^ altimate’winga smaller. 
FVaif.long, cylindrical, siliquose, crowned with the large per- 
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sistent calyx, two-celled, many-secd^l; seeds arranged in a 
double series in each cell. , 

PSILOBIUM.TOMENTOSUM. (W.J.) 

Tomentosum, doribus axillaribus subsessilibus. 

At Kataun. The fruit^is baccate. 

LECANANTHUS. (W. J.) 

Peniandria Monogynia. Nu O. Ruhiaceae. Juss: 

Calyx campaniilatus, ampliatus, coloratus, irrcgiilaritcr 
divisus'.' Corolla tubo,brevi, limbo 5-partito. Ovarium bi- 
locularc, polysporum, placentis centralibus convexis. Stylus 
bifidus. Stigmata 2, lincaria, crassa. 

Fruficosa, Jloribus capltatis involncratis terminalilms, 
aesiivatione valvatd. 

L. ERUBESCENS. (W. J,J 

Found in the interior of Bcncoolen. Malacca, 

A small erect shrub; stem four-sided, two of the angles 
acute. Leaves opposite, short-petioled, ovate-lanceolatc, 
acute at both ends, rather attenuated to the point, entire, 
smooth, about 8 inches long. Stipules interpetiolar, large, 
ligulatc, carinate towards the base. Flowers pale red, 
densely aggregated within the hypocrateriform cup of the 
involucre, forming a head which is terminal, nearly sessile, 
and turned backwards. Involucre monophyllous entire. Pe¬ 
dicels none. Calyx superior, coloured, tomentose, thick and 
fleshy, much wider than the corol, expanding into from two 
to four irregulsfi*, unequal, obtuse lobes; the calyces of the 
outer flowers arc often so much produced on one side as to 
scem*bilabiate. CoroUaf tube short, segments five, acute, 
thick. Aestivation valvate. Stamina 5, inserted on the tube; 
anthers large. Ovary ‘crowned with a prominent nectarial 
ring, 2-celied, polysporous; ovula arranged round central, 
semi-cylind^ical placentae., Style bifid. Stigmata 2, thick 
and linear. * 
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VIIL ^OGANIACEiE. 

FAGRAEA CARNOSA. fW. J.J • 

Foliis subrotundo-ovatis mucronatift carnosis, floribus ter- 
ininalibus solitariis. 

In the neighbourhood of Bcnpoolen. 

A parasitic shrub growing on trees, with smooth greyish 
bark and somewhat dichotomous branches. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, pctiolate, subrotund with a short reflexed point, entire 
with reflexed margins, very smooth, thick and fleshy. Petioles 
compressed, embracing the branch «,nd furnished Vith an 
inlrapetiolar ligula or stipule, Flowers terminal, solitary, 
nearly sessile, embraced at the base by a few sheathing 
J)racts. Calyx 5-parted. Corolla of a dull yeUowish white 
colour; tube about four inches fong, cxpaifding into a 5-part- 
cd limb. Stamina 5, rising a little above the tube, anthers 
large. Style little more thaji half the length of the tube. 
Stigma 4-lobed. Bhry as large a^ a small egg, seated 
on the persistent calyx, ovate, rather pointed, two-celled, 
many seeded ; seeds nidulant. ^ 

Ohsi —This is the fifth specses of Fagraea that I have 
met with in the Malay islands; the others kave been already 
described in Roxburgh’s Flpra Indica. The F, raeemosa 
grows to be a snlall tree, and the F. volubilis, doubtfully 
proposed by Dr. Wallich as a distinct species, is the same 
plant. The F, auriculata is a large shrub, and from the 
size of its flowers is the most splendid of the genus. I ori¬ 
ginally met with it at Singapore, but have qjnee found it also 
at Tappanuly; the following particulars may be added to the 
description given by Dr. Wallicl^ ’ , 

F, Auriculata, Flowers terminal, generally 3, rarely 5, on 
short thick pedicels, each embraced by four opposite calycu- 
late bracts, of which the*outer two are the smallest. Corolla 
veiy large, yellowish white. Stamina inserted near the bot¬ 
tom of the tube. Stigma large and flattened. Ovary 2-celled, 
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polysporous ; the edges of the placentae revolute. Fruit 
as large^ as a duck’s egg, acuminated by a part of the 
persistent style; seeds numerous, nidulant. 


IX. APOCYNEiE. . 

LEUCONOTIvS. (W.J.) Unn. Trans. XIV.p. ill. 

Teirandria Idonogtjma. N. O. Apocynees, Br. 

Calyx iriferus, 4-part;itus. Corolla tubulosa, superne an- 
gustior, limbo 4'iobp. Stamina 4, inclusa, laciniis corolla 
alterna. Ovarium simplex, biloculare, loculis disporis. Sty¬ 
lus 1, brevis. Stigma annulatem, apice conico. liacca 
1—3-sperma. Smina exalbumkiosa, embryone inverso. 


Fruiex lactesccensyfoliis oppositis exstipularihus^floribus 
dichotome corymbosis aXillaribus. 


LEUCONOTIS ANCEPS. (W.J.) 

f 

Akar Moral. Malay. ' 

Sumatra. In for cats, Malacca. 

A large shrub. Branchlcts four-sided, sprinkled with ele¬ 
vated dots. Leaves opposite, petiolate, dblong, rounded at 
the base, rather long-acuminate, entire, a little %vavcd at the 
edge, very smooth, shining above, paler and sprinkled with 
elevated dots beneath; nerves connected by submarginal 
arches; about four inches long. Petioles about an inch in 
length, carinate, connected by a ridge. Stipules none. Pe- 
dunclef axillary,'two-edge^, longer than the petioles, bearing 
a dichotomous, corymb of yellow flowers. Bracts small, 
acute, broad at the base.^ Calyx erect, four-parted, segments 
rather obtuse, margins membranacSbus. Corolla^ tube long, 
gibbous at the base, narrowing upwards; lobes of the limb 
ovate. Stamens^ four, inserled on the middle of the tube. 
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incluse \ filaments very gjiort; anthers long, linear, subsaglt* 
tate at the base. Style. reach|ng to the insertion of the 
stamens. Stigma conical, with a prominent ring. Berry 
superior, ovate, somewhat flattened at the base, smooth, 
marked near the point with four prominent lines, containing 
from one to three seeds, the fourth generally abortive; when 
cut it exudes a great deal of milky juice. Seed elliptic- 
oblong, exalbuminous. Embryo inverse, conform to the 
seed. Cotyledons plano-convex, the plane sides having a 
reciprocal concavity and convexity, and being a little ^risped 
towards the edges; they are deeply cordate above, the auri- 
culatc lobes overlapping each other. Radicle superior oblong. 

Ohs .—This singular plant belpngs without doubt to the 
family of the Apocynem^ witjli wjiich its generarappearance 
and habit entirely corresportd. *It agrees with Cerbera in 
having exalbuminous seeds ; but its ovary is simple like that 
of Carissa; it will tliereforc? hold an intermediate place 
between these two genera. * 

KAUWOLFIA SUMATRANA. (W. J.) 

» 

Pentandria Memogynia. 

N. O. dpocyneoi. 

Foliis ternis quaternisve elli^tico-oblongis superne latiori- 
bus glabris, floribus terminalibus umbellatis, corollae fauce 
villis clausa. 

Tampal badak or Simbu badak. Malay. 

Frequent in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. , 

It grows to a small tree, having somewhat the habit and 
foliage of the Mangga laut, or Cerbera h|anghas. The 
whole plant is lactescent. Leave% verticillate generally in 
threes, sometimes in fours, short petioled, about six inches 
long, elliptic oblong, br^der above and terminating in a 
short point, very entire, ^y smooth, rather firm, and having 
nearly transverse nerves. Peduncles three or four, umbellate, 
terminal, long, round and smooth, bearing compound umbels 
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of small white flowers. Calyx sm^ll, five-lobetl. Corolla 
wliite, tube longer than the falyx, limb spreading, five-part¬ 
ed, lobes subrotund, faux closed with white hairs which 
appear to form five tufts. Stamina five incluse; filaments 
very short; anthers yellow, sagittate, acute, conniving over 
the stigma. Ovary furrowed on both sides, two-cclled, te- 
traspoTous, surrounded by obscurely five-lobcd nectarial 
ring. Styles two, united together. Stigma peltate, capitate, 
glutinous, papillous.* Betry globose, smooth, containing 
two m^s, which are compressed, rugose, gibbous below and 
tapering towards the*top, subunilocular with an imperfect 
dissepiment; generdSy one-seeded. Seed compres^ied 

Obs ^—This species appears to have considerable resem¬ 
blance to Itauwolfia nitida,,bu^is' sidKciciitly distinguished 
by its inflorescence. ThCwodd of this tree is very light, 
and employed by the Sumatrans for the scabbards of their 
swords and krises. • 

T^BEKNAEMONTANA MACROCARPA. J.J 

Foliis ovato-cllipticis basi atteiiuatis, corymbis terminali- 
bus dichotomisjtTolliculis maximis subglobosis. 

In the interior of Bencoolen. 

A tree; branches smooth, Somewhat compressed in con¬ 
trary directions between each pair of leaves, heaves oppo¬ 
site, pctiolate, from elliptic-ovate to elliptic-lanceolate, taper¬ 
ing to the base, broader above with a short point, very entire, 
vety smooth; nerves transverse, uniting into submarginal 
arches; 10—IST inches long. Petioles embracing the stem 
and uniting wj^h the base of the opposite one. Peduncles 
3—4* terminal, dividing %t their summits into dichotomous 
corymbs. Fbmers rather large, yellowish. Calyx 5-cleft, 
erect, thick. Corolla much loi^r than the calyx; tube 
gibbous, almost globose at the Base, narrowing upwards; 
limb rotate, 5-parted; segments oblong, oblique. Stamma 
five, within the tube. Ovary double. Styles two, shorter 
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than the stamina. Sliffina small. Follicles two, baccate, as 
large as citrons, red, diverging^subglobose, exuding a milky 
juice when cut, with a ridge along the middle and one at 
each side which unite in a short iSlunt point, one-cellcd, 
many-seeded; the cell is recurved into the form of a cres¬ 
cent. Seeds contained in red fleshy arils or lobules which 
arc angled by mutual compres^on, oblong, chrysaloid, hol¬ 
lowed on the one side with incurved rounded edges, con¬ 
vex on the other, and longitudinally corrugated. Emfmjo 
contained in a conform albumen; cotyledons flat,,round, 
cordate; radicle centripetal, cylindrical, longer than the 
cotyledons. 


X. 

LINOCIKRA ODORATA. ( W. J. f 

Diandria Monogynia^ *N. O. Oleina. 

» 

Foliis lanceolatis utrinque acutis glaberrimis, paniculis 
axillaribus foliis brevioribus. * 

At Natal and on Pulo Mosella. 

A large shrub, with subdichotomous branches. Leaves 
sub-opposite, short-petioled, oblong-lanceolate, acute at both 
ends, entire, smooth and coriaceous, 4—5 inches Ipng. 
Panicles axillary, opposite, much shorter tJhan the leaves; 
peduncles opposite, 3—5 flowered. Flowers subsessile, fra¬ 
grant. Bracts small, oblong. Cdlyic four-parted. Corolla 
white, almost 4-petaled, petals long, linear, united by pairs 
by means of the filame)|||k slightly cohering at the other 
divisions. Stamina twe^^nthers large, emarginate at the 
apex. Ovary two-rcelled, each* cell containing two. linear 
pendulous parallel ovula. Style scarce anyt Stigma bifid. 
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XL CAM PAN U LACE .L:. 

* PIIYTEUMA HEGONIFOLIUM.* 

Pnitundria Monogynta. 

N. O. CampanulacttP.. 

l''oliis si'inicordatis incquHateralibus scrratis, spicis unilu* 
teralilnis axillaribus revoluti^. • 

Phytcuma bcgoi»ifolia, Roxb. Ben^. p. 85. 

Piilu Piiiang. Mergui. 

A sr^all herbaceous plant. Stem procumbent, I or 2 feet 
in length, thick, villous, chiefly at the summit, with fascicu 
late hairs. Leaves 2!tcrnate, petiolate, semicordate, inecpii- 
latcral, turning to one side* eight inches long, acute, with 
gross subsprncscejit serratuBos, villous beneath, adult leaves 
smooth above, nerves generally dichotomous. Petioles thick 
round, furrowed above. Stipules none. Peduncles axillary 
or supra-axillary. Flowers flnilaterjy), erect, arranged in 
two rows on a rectfrved spike, nearly sessile, crowded. 
Bracts cuneiform, obtuse. Calyx semisuperior, ovate, villous, 
.5 lobed, lobes obtuse. Oorolla white, campanulatc, persis¬ 
tent, limb recurved, 5-lobed, lobes obtuse ; after florescence 

• 

the corolla becomes green and enlarges. Stamina 5, erect, 
sliort, inserted on the calyx, and opposite to its divisions. 
Anther.s linear acute. Ovarium surrounded by the calyx 
and connected with it by five longitudinal septa Or processes 
from which the stamina spring, 8 or 4-celled, many-seeded, 
placeiitm from the inner angles of the cells. Style short, 
thick. Stigma large, thick, threc-lobed. Capsule 3 or 4- 
celled, containipg numerous seeds arranged on convex pla¬ 
centa* • 

The septa which unite the calyx and ovary appear con¬ 
tinuous with the filaments of the^|||||||^mina. The young parts 


* This is Pentaphragma begonifolium, JVaU., and is dottbtfnlly referred 
to Goodeniaccie.—G. 
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of the plant arc densely villous, but the hairs arc easily 
rubbed away. In dryidg, the jdant assumes a bright yclh»w 
colour. It appears extremely doubtful whether this plant 
be truly referrible to Phyteunia; it lloes not however agree 
well with any other gemis of the family of Campanulaccse, 
and it will deserve consideration whether it ought not to 
constitute a new genus in that order. 


XII. VACCINlJiyli. 

VACCINUJM SllMAmANUM. (W.J.) 

• • 

Raccinis axillaribus foliis»brevioribus, fdtiis elliptico-ovatis 
integerrimib coriaceis. 

Found on the summit of Gunong Bunko, or the Sugar-loaf 
Mountain, in the interior of Bencooleq. 

A small tree, with reddish brown bark and smdoth bran¬ 
ches. Leaves alternate, short pqliolccl, elliptic-ovate, acu¬ 
minate; sometimes obtuse, entife, edges a little reflexed, 
very smooth, firm, stiff and* leathery, pale green beneath; 
about four inches long. Stipules none. Racemes axillary, 
shorter than the feaves, often from the stem below them; 
flowers white pedicellate, alternate. Caylx small, cup-shaped, 
slightly four-toothed. Corolla oblong ovate, contracted at 
the mouth; limb short, recurved, four-parted. Stamina ei^rht, 
inchise, inserted on the base of the coral; filaments dilated 
at the,base, pilose, tinged with red; anthers two-Iobed, be¬ 
tween which are two short filamenl;s or procisscs, each lobe 
prolonged upwards into a membranaceous horn or awn 
which is bifid at top an^^pens by % pore. Ovary semi-in¬ 
ferior, four-celled, polyspRrous, ovula attached to the inner 
angles of the cells. Style columnar, a little longer than the 
stamina, incluse. Stigma round* obtuse. 
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XIII. ERICHJEjE. 

t 

RHODODENDRON MALAYAN UM. (W.J.J 

Foliis oblongis glabrfe punctatis, floribus tcrminalibus, pc- 
dicellis ccrnuia, corolla punctata basi gibba. 

Observed on the summit of the Sugar-loaf Mountain in the 
interior of Bcncoolcii. Summit of Mount Ophip ? 

This is a large shrub or small tree much branched. Bark 
brown and spotted. Leaves alternate or scattered, short 
pctiolcd, lanceolate-linear, 2o—3 inches long, attenuated to 
both ends, somewhat bluntish at the point, entire, smooth, 
thickly sprinkled beneath with brown dots and green above 
with depressed points; the middle nerve is strong, the late¬ 
ral ones scarce any. Stipules n^ne. Flowers from a short 
terminal bud, which is at fn'st oloscly invested by numerous 
imbricated broad bracts, which successively fall off and at 
length leave the short thick peduncle annulated by their 
cicatrices. It throws ^lut near the point several nodding one- 
flowered pedicels, which arc dotted in the same manner as 
the leaves. Calyx very small, five-toothed. Corolla criin- 
son, tubular, cx^ianding irtto a five-lobed limb, sprinkled 
with callous dots, tube gibbous at the base and marked with 
five furrows. Stamina ten, leaning to one side, inserted on 
the very base of the corol and about as long as its limb; 
filaments red; anthers yellow, opening at top by two oblique 
pores. Style a little shorter than the stamina. Stigma a 
round head marked with five indistinct rays. Ovary supe¬ 
rior, oblong, five-sided, covered with brown spots, five-celled 
polysporous. 

Ohs ,—I founll this and the preceding species of Vaccinium 
on the very summit of Gunong Bunko, a remarkable insulat¬ 
ed mountain in the interior of B^coolen, commonly called 
by Europeans the Sugar-loaf, in TOerence to its shape. Its 
elevation is not estimated to exceed three thousand feet, yet 
the character qf its vegetation is decidedly alpine. This 
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character is probably more.marked than it \rould be at a 
similar height on the sMe of a differently shaped hill, owing 
to the steepness which refuses space for large trees, and the 
consequent exposure and want of skelter on its sharp coni¬ 
cal peak. 


XIV. EPACRIDE^.. 

STYPHEL 14 

I.KIJCOPOGON MALAYA^UM. (tV.J.) 

Penlandria Monogynia. 

N. 0.» Epucridea;. 

• • 

Spicis axillaribus multifioris ercctis brevibus, drupis glo- 
bosis 5-locubaribus, foliis laqpeolatis mucronalis subenerviis 
subtiis glaucesccntibfls. 

Mintada. Malay. 

Found abundantly at Singapore. Sandy littoral tracts 
of MulaccOf also on Mount Ophw, 

A small branchy shrub with hard dry feaves, exhibiting 
the peculiar character of.tjiis family^ Leaves alternate, 
sessile, lanceolate,*acute, mucronate, very entire, very smooth, 
shining and convex above, i«omewhat glaucous below, and 
when examined by the microscope, appearing to be covered 
with numerous very minute white dots, firm, with scarcely 
perceptible longitudinal nerves. Spikes ^ axillary, etect, 
much shorter than the leaves; peduncles somewhat tomcn- 
tose. Calyx supported at the bjsc by twq oval acu|;c con¬ 
cave bracts, five-leaved, oblong, acute, leaflets lanceolate, 
glauccscent, ciliate. Corolla infundibuliform, a little longer 
than the calyx, quinqueflCl, puberulent, segments lanceolate, 
bearded above bcyond*the base. Stamina five, short, alter¬ 
nate with the laciniae; Filamenfs subulate; Anthers subpen- 
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liulous, marked on each side .with a longitudinal furrow, 
simple, and bursting longitudinally i!n the manner so accu¬ 
rately described by Mr. R. *Brown, Prodr. PI. N. Holt, 
p. f}S5. Pollen globose.* Ovary surrounded at the base by 
five distinct erect obtuse scales, five-celled, each cell con¬ 
taining a single oblong oyulum. erect, villous. 

^ligma subglobose. Drupe baccate, subglobose, five-celled* 
cells one-seeded. 

06.9.—^The discovery of this "species is remarkable as 
forming an exception to the general geographical di&tribution 
of the flpacridcie, a family almost exclusively confined to 
Australasia, or at Icast^o the Southern hemisphere. Singapore, 
situated at the extremity of the Malay peninsula, and forming 

as it were the connecting link between continental or Wes- 

* * 

tern India and thcislands o^the^reat Eastern Archipelago, 
partakes of this character in its Flora, which exhibits many 
remarkable points of coincidence with the Floras of both 
regions. 1 have had occasion to observe Resemblances between 
its productions and those of the Northern frontier of Bengal 
on the one hand, and of the Moluccas on the other, while 
the present connects it witl» the still more distant ratige of 
New Holland. * * • 


XV. VERBENACEiE. 

e 

CLERODENDllUM MOLLE. (W. J.) 

• k)idymamts Angiospermia. 

Caule erecto tetragonog foliis cordatis acuminatis integcr- 
rimis tomentosis, panicula terminal!*, tubo corollse calycc vix 
longiorc, calyce fructus ampliato carnoso albo. 

Frequent in Sumatra, Pulo Pinang, &c. 
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A shrub from 3 to (i.feet in height, erect, little branched; 
stem four-sided, villous. Lejjves opposite, pctiolate, cor¬ 
date, acuminate, very entire, softly tomentose. Panicle ter¬ 
minal, oppositely trichotomous, erect, with leaf-like bracts. 
Calyx five parted, tomentose, lacinim ovate, acute, erect, 
with reflexed margins. Corolla tomentose without, tube as 
long as the calyx, limb 5-parted, spreading, secund, laciniie 
nearly equal, crisped at the margin. Stamina exsert, hori¬ 
zontally deflexed to each side. Style erect, as long as the 
stamina. Stigma bifid. Calyx of the fruit flat, cplargcd, 
fleshy and white. Berry from one t6 four-seeded, according 
to the number that abort. ^ 


This species approaches nearest to the C. infortunatum, 
but is abundantly distinguighec^ by the soflness*of the leaves 
which are larger and moreMeeply cordate, by the compara¬ 
tive shortness of the tube of the corolla and by the white 
calyx of the fruit. • 

Besides this species I have met viith another in various 
parts of these Islands and particularly at Acheen,* which has 
been figured in Andrews’ Repo%itory, under the name of 
Clerodendrum pyramidale. It a large sh^wy plant. A still 
more beautiful species, anfl perhaps the most elegant of 
the whole genus is the C.'rAitans, so named by my friend 
Dr. Wallich, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Cal¬ 
cutta, who received it frondiftie North Eastern frontier of 


Bengal. I found it not uncommon at Pulo Pinang, and this 
is not the only instance in ^ich I have had occasion to 
observe a coincidence between the plants* of these distant 
countries. This species is characterised as follows:— 

C. Nutans, WalL Foliis lanoeolatis acSiminatis glabris, 
paniculis longissimis terminalibus nutantibus, pedunculis re- 
motis divaricatis paucifloris. * 

These panicles or racemes hang gracefully from the ex¬ 
tremity of the branches; the flowers are white, not nume¬ 
rous, the peduncles or primary divisions t>f the panicle being 
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remote, opposite, divaricate, short, and seldom bearing 
more than three flowers. Itjs called Unting imting by the 
Malays. 

CLKllODENDRUM DIVARICATUM. (W. J.) 

Didynamia ^ Angiospermia, 

Foliis obovato-lanccolatis ty^uniinatis glabris, ^>aniculis ter- 
minalibus erectis clpngatis, pedicellis fructus reflexis, calycc 
subintegro fructifero vix aucto. 

Tidajtantu ? Malay. 

Found at Laye on the Wost Coast of Sumatra. 

Stem shrubby, er&ct, about two feet in height, smooth 
with opposite branches, w^jich are thickened at the joint. 
Leaves oppo'site, short petiQjed,«obovate lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate, entire, sometimes dcnficul^e, smooth. Panicle erect, 
terminal, long, composed of opposite divaricate ramifications, 
which are subdichotomous, and many flowered. Peaicels of 
the fruit reflexed. Bracts large ovate, acuminate, foliaccous. 
Calyx cup-shaped, nearly entire. Corolla tubular, limb five- 
parted secund, the lower siegment longer, and of a blue color. 
Stamina long, expert. Styte ope. Berry deep purple, rest¬ 
ing on the calyx which is scarcefy at all enlarged, four-lobed, 
four-seeded, from one to thrdfe* seeds oc^casionally proving 
abortive. 

VITliX ARBOREA. l^oxh. Ilort, Beng. p. 46. 

Didynamia Angiospermia. 

• ^ ^ 

Arborea, foliis ternatis, t^iolis ovato-lanceolatis integerri- 
mis subtomentosis, panieuWs terminalibus, bracteis calyce 
longioribus. i 

Lubbun. Malay. 

Sumatra, &c. 

A tree, with somewhat four-sided branches. Leaves op¬ 
posite, petiolate, ternate, sometimes quinatc, leaflets ovate- 
lanceolate, acunynate, very entire, rigid, covered with a very 
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short tomentum. Petioles long, thickened at the base, pul¬ 
verulent, Panicles terminal;, flowers subscssilej* Bracts 
opposite, ovate lanceolate, acute, tonientose, longer than the 
calyces. Calyx .5-dentate, toraentose, persistent. Corolla 
ca3rulescent, or nearly white, longer than the calyx, con¬ 
tracted and almost closed at the*mouth, limb bilabiate, upper 
lip two-lobed, lobes diverging, lower lip larger, three-lobed, 
the lateral lobes reflexed, the middle one larger, subrotund, 
concave, tomeiitosc at the base, and of a deeper blue than 
the rest. Stamina 4, didynamous, ascending, longpr than 
the corolla. Style longer than the stamina. Stigma bifid. 
Bei;ry black, juicy, containing a 4-celled, 4-seeded nut. 

The wood of this tree is vcrY hard, and is employed by 
the inhabitants of Sumatra in, the construction of houses. 
They consider an infusion t^f tlA3 bark as a useful applica¬ 
tion in cases of ophthalmia. 

PmONEMA. J.) 

Didynamia Anyiospermia. N. O. yerbcnacetse, Br. 

Calyx 5-partitus. Corolla tufip brevi, limbo irregular! 
d-lobo,' laciniis secundis. Strnn^ha duo, ex|erta; rudimenta 
• duorum sterilium. Stigma r^fractum. Fructus siccus, 4-par- 
tibilis, 4-spernms. * • 

Arbor^ foliis pinnatis petiolo alato^ panicula terminali 
opposite corymbosa, 

PETIONEMA CANESCENS. 

Sunkei. Malay. 

A large tree, native of Sumatra. In Forestsf Malacca. 

Trunk straight, but little branched, leaves op|)ositc, 
pinnate, nearly two feet long, with 7—9 pair of leaflets which 
are alternate or subopposite, lanceolate, attenuated to both 
ends, acute, somewhat recurved, entire, smooth above, canes- 
cent beneath, veins reticulate on the under surface; 8—9 
inches long. Petioles winged, finely and delicately tomen- 
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tose, wings decurrent from the insertion of the leaflets. Sti¬ 
pules none. The branches j^re crowned by a vast terminal 
oppositely corymbose panicle, of which the ultimate divisions 
are dichotomous with a flower in the bifurcations; the whole 
is finely toinentose and hoary. Bracts small, acute. Flowers 
inconspicuous, wdiitish. Cahjx five-parted, segments acute, 
erect. Corolla not much Iqnger than the calyx, limb ex¬ 
panding, irregular, five-lobed, segments secund, the two 
upper ones diverging, the lowermost considerably longer 
than tl:|p rest. Stamina two, reflexed backwards between 
the upper segments of the corolla ; filaments subulate, thick¬ 
ened toward the bJhse; anthers long. Ibidimcnts of tw'o 
abortive ,stamina. Ovary ^four-celled, ovula erect. Style 
rather longer than the staryina. Stigma sim[>le, refracted. 
Fruit seated on the calyx, "villolis, dry, separating into four 
portions, each of w'hich contains a single seed. 

Ohs ,—This is a valuable timber tree, the wood being 
hard and tough, woll suited for carriage shafts, which 
require td combine strength and elasticity with lightness. 
When long buried in thc^arth, it is said to become petrified. 
The genus is related to Vitex, but is abundantly ‘distinct 
therefrom. 


GMELINA VILLOSA. Bo^b, 

Spinosa, foliis rhomboidcis subtus villosis, racemis tcr- 
ininalibus, bracteis niagnis acuminatis, drupis sphericis dis- 
permis. 

Radix dciparm. Rumph. Amb. ii./>. 124. 89. 

Kayo Briang^ 

Native of Sumatra, &c.^ Malacca, 

Arborescent. lioaves opposite, broad ovate, sometimes 
obscurely 8-lobed, rather obtuse, entire, smooth above, 
villous beneath as well as the petioles and branchlcts. 
Racemes terminal. Bracts> large ovate acuminate. Calyx 
obliquely 4-tcofhed, marked externally with six green scu- 
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tell® or pustules. Corolla yellow, vcntricose. Anthers two- 
lobcd. Ovary 4-sporous. Drppe with a two-seedcd nut. 

SPHENODESME. (W. 

Didynamia Angiospcrmia, 

Viiices jTuss. 

Calyx tubulosus 5-dentatiis. Corolla 5-loba subirregularis. 
Stamina 4?—5 exserta. Ovarium 4 loculare 4* sporum. Bacca 
inonosperma. 

Flores fasciculatii involucrati, 

^ % 
SPHENODESME PENTANDRA. (W.J.) 

Foliis oblongo ovatis glabris, involucris 5-0 phyllis, fasei- 
culis Ci—7 floris, floribus pcntandris. 

Roscoea pentandra. Roixd}. Cat* Hart* Peng. p. 40. 

Native of Pulo Pinahg, Malacca* 

A climbing shrub with 4'-sided, somewhat pilose branches. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, oblong ovate, subcurd ate at the 
base, acuminate, (sometimes with a retuse acumen), very 
entire, very smooth. Petioles short, pilose. Fascicles 0 or 
7 flowered, peduncled, disposed in panicles, at the extremi¬ 
ty of the branches and in the upper axils. Involucres con¬ 
sisting of 5 or 6 oblong, obtuse, membranaceous, reticulated 
leaflets, which are longer than the sessile flowers. Calyx 
companulate, 5-plicate, 5-dentate. Corolla infundibuliform, 
faux villous, limb 5-lobed nearly regular. Stamina, 5, long, 

• This genus is distinct from Congen of Roxburgh by the leaves of 
the involucre being all distinct; the nearly regular sorolla, and the live 
nearly equal stamina. Minor dKferences exist in the “ villi” about the 
faux of the corolla, the direction of the ^jnthers, ant’^ the stigma. 

In Congea, besides the decidedly bilabiate corolla, the upper lip of 
which, moreover, is the largest, two of the leaves of the involucre are 
united into one, which is also very generally the smallest of the three, 
so that at first sight there is not the same correspondence between 
the number of flowers and involucral leaves, as in Sphenodesme and 
probably Symphoreraa.—W, G. 
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exsert. Style filiform, bifid. Ovary very hairy, 3 to 4*celled; 
cells one<«eecled. « 

There is always one leaflet less in the involucrum than the 
number of flowers in tlie fascicle, the central flower having 
no fulcrum. This species was sent to Dr, Roxburgh from 
Sylhet, and by him called • Roscoea; that name however 
being pre-occupied, a new onp has become necessary. 1 have 
therefore given it that of Sphenodesme (fasciculus alatus.) 


Xyil. CYR^PHANDRACEyE.* 

• • 

In examining some of the numerous Sumatran species of 
Cyrtandra, I was lately led to observe the great inaccuracy 
of Forster’s description and figure of the fruit, which has 
been the cause of deception in regard to its natural affinities. 
His error*consists in representing the septum as complete, 
with adnate placentae simijar to what obtains in some genera 
belonging to Scrophularinc^; whereas, in reality, it i5 bipar¬ 
tite through the axis of the frilit, and the placentae are no • 
other than the revolute lobes»of the septa. This peculiar 
structure is more distinct in the nearly* related genus of 
Didymocarpus (Mai. Misc. voL *.), which has capsular fruit, 
and where the lobes of the contrary dissipiment so completely 
bipart the cells as to give it the appearance of being qua- 
drilocular. It io obvious that this character is totally incon¬ 
sistent with that of ScrophularinWf and it does not accord 
exactly with an^f of the J^issiaean orders. Didymocarpus is 

related to Bignoniacea thrbugh Incarvillea, but it is not 

« 

• 

• If. Un Cyrtandraceae, a new Natural Order of Plants. By William 
Jack M. D. Communicated by Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. F. R. S. 
V. P. L. S, Linn, Tram. Vol. XlV.p. 23 .—Read May 7, 1822. 
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admissible into that family as defined by Mr. Brown in his 
Prod. FI. Nov. Holl. I am therefore inclined to think that 
Cyrtandray DidijmocarpuSy and another genus, which I shall 
here present under the name of Loxoniay which agree re¬ 
markably in general habit as well as in carpological structure, 
may properly form a small and distinct family near to Big- 
noniace(e. The two first genera are numerous in the Malay 
islands; and 1 may remark that, as far as my present obser¬ 
vations extend, the Cyrtandr<B appear to prevail principally 
to the south of the ICquator, and the Didymocarpi on the 
north, where it has even been foun^, according to the ob¬ 
servations of Dr. Wallich, to extend W the alpine regions of 
Nepal, I shall proceed to giye the characters by which 
this family and its genera «are,distinguished, and shall add 
descriptions of all the species that 1 have as yet had an op¬ 
portunity of examining. 

CYRTANDRACEiE. 

Calyx monophyllus, divisus. 

Corolla monopetala, hypogyna,*saEpius irregularis, 5-loba. 

Stamina, Filamenta -i*, duo pleruraqifc, nunc quatiior 
antherifera. Antherce biloculares, per paria connexae. 

Ovarium disco glanduloso cinctum, biloculare vel pseudo- 
4-loculare, polysporum. Stylus simplex. Stigma bilamellosuin 
v. bilobum. 

Capsula v. Bacca bilocularis, bivalvis, polysperma. D'lS- 
sepimenta contraria, biloba, lobis revolutis seminiferis, locu- 
los bipartientibus (inde pseudo-4-locuIaris'/. Semina nuda. 

Herbae vel suffrutices. Folia simplicia, plerumque oppo- 
sita, altero saepe abortivo aut nSno, exstipulata. tnfiores- 
centia axillaris. 

In this family the flowers nearly rdsemble those of the 
BignotnacctBy but have most frequently only two fertile sta¬ 
mina, and rarely exhibit any trace of a fifth. In fruit they 
are abundantly distinct; and the herbacecAis stems, sim])le 
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leaves, and axillary inflorescence, form important and strik¬ 
ing difFerences of habit. 

CYRTANDKA, i'orsL 

Calyx quinquepartitus. Corolla infundibuliformis, ad 
fauccm ampliata, limbo quinquelobo subirregulari, rariiis 
bilabiate. Stamina quatuor, (j^uorum duo aiitherifcra. Bacca 
oblonga, calyce longior; dissepimenti lobis per totam super- 
fleiem seminiferis. *Semhia nuda, smpe foveolata v. ..punctata. 

Folia ojSposita ; altero plerumqne aborilvo aut nano. Flores 
scepissme aapiiati invoiucraii, 

* llerbaceac corolla subirregidari. 

1. CVRTANDR!a IMACROPHVl.LA. 

• • 

Tab. tl.'Fig.*!. a — g. 

C. foliis subrotiindo-ovatis serratis glabris, involucre mono- 
])hylIo, pedunculis petiolo brc'/loribus., 

Selaban^. Malay. 

Native of the interior of Sumatra. 

' Subcrcct. Branches tliick, four-sided with rounded an¬ 
gle's, and two opposite sides^ deeply furrowed. Tueaces 
apparently alternate, but in Reality opposite, the petioles 
springing fyom the joints of tlSe* stem, perfect on one side, 
but abortive on the other, forming nothing more than a short 
li|Kla without a leaf; siibrotund-ovate, acute, serrated with 
rminded blunt serratures, smooth on both sides, dark-green 
abo^, whitish beneath, with strongly prominent nerves: a 
foot in length by* about nine inches broad'. Petioles eight or 
nine inches long, thick, embracing the stem at the joii.t, and 
uniting* with the* base of tfte opposite petiole, which is only 
one or two inches long, and tapers into a point without ever 
expanding into a leaf. Peduncles opposite, from the axils 
both of the perfect and abortive petioles, slender, not so 
long as the petiole, supporting a round dense head of flowers 
which is embi aced at the base by a monophyllous, three or 
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four-parted involucre, and by several large bracts within it. 
Flowers white, numerous, nea:^ly sessile, aggregated into a 
round head. Calyx tubular, somewhat woolly, divided at 
the mouth into five linear segments* generally more deeply 
cloven on one side. Corolla infundibuliform much longer 
than the calyx, expanding at the mouth; limb divided into 
five rather unequal lobes. Stamina two, shorter than the 
corolla, and inserted on its tube, joined by their anthers; 
the rudiments of two abortive stamina. Anthers of two pa¬ 
rallel lobes, which are woolly at their base. Ovary embrac¬ 
ed at the base by a nectarial r»ng,''long, two-celled; cells 
bipartite by the revolute lobes of the'dissepiments. Style 
as long as the stamina. Stigma infundibuliform. Berry 
oblong, somewhat curved, ^lii^drical, acuminate, two-celled, 
many-sceded; seeds arranged i»ound the* revolute lobes of 
the septa, small, roundish. 

2 . CYllTANDRA MACULAIW. 

C. foliis subrotundo-cordatis acutis serratis supra glabris, 
corollas lobis tribus inferioribus macula purpurea. 

Sumatra. • 

A low herbaceous plant. • Leaves opposite, one abortive, 
the other petiolate, round-«ccdate, acute, serrated, smooJi 
above, somewhat villous beneath; about four inches long, 
by four and a half broad. Flowers capitate, involucred, 
axillary. Calyx tubular, five-toothed. Corolla much longer 
than the calyx, white, with a large purple spot on each of 
the*three lower lobes; Umh five-lobed, sub,irregular. '*Sta- 
mina two fertile, two sterile. Style one. Berry oblong, 
many-seeded, seeds disposed rou^d the lobes of the dissepi¬ 
ment. 

3. CYRTANDRA BICOLOR. 

C. foliis elliptico-lanceolatis basi cordatis supra glabris 
subtus villosis purpureis, pedunculis petiolo brevioribus. 

Sumatra. 
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Stem herbaceous, sub-erect. Leaves opposite, long-peti- 
o1eci,onc«of the petioles generally abortive, elliptic-lanceolate, 
cordate and rounded at the base, acute, edges revolute, 
smooth and dark-green above, purple, villous, and very soft 
beneath; nine or ten inches long. Petioles about the same 
length as the leaves. Peduncles axillary, reflexed, about two 
inches long, bearing a head of from six to tesn pedicellate 
flowers, embraced by a short deciduous involucre. Calyx 
tubular, rpunquefid. Corolla white, large ; limb sub-irregu¬ 
lar, five-lobed. Stamina two, with two abortive filaments. 
Style one. Berry obfong, many-seeded ; lobes of the dis¬ 
sepiments seminiferous. 

4. CYRTANDRA HIRSUTA. 

« 

* • 

C. foliis eliipti'co-ovatis hasi • cordatis crenatis utriiique 
pilosis, capitulis paucifloris hirsutis, involucro bipartite. 

Sumatra. ,, 

Herbaceous, ascending, pilose. Stem round. Leaves op¬ 
posite, one of them generally abortive, and hence apparent¬ 
ly alternate, long-petiol^d, round-oval, or elliptic-ovate, 
cordate at the base, rather obtuse, crenate, pilose, with 
remote erect hairs ; about five inches long and three broad. 
Petioles round, as long as the ceaves, embracing the stem, at 
th^ joints, and uniting with the base of*the opposite one, 
which is generally an abortive leafless stalk of an inch in 
length. Peduncles axillary, reflexed, villous, shorter than 
the petioles, supporting a head of from two to five flowers, 
^ve'sted by an •involucre composed of two opposite ovate 
- leaflets united at the base. Calyx tubular, hirsute with 
brown, hairs, quinquefid^ Corolla white, pilose without, 
much longer than the calyx; tube curved, expanding into a 
large infundibular mouth; limb five-parted, somewhat two¬ 
lipped ; segments nearly equal. Stamina two fertile, shorter 
than the corolla; two abortive rudiments. Anthers connate. 
Style about the^ length of the stamina, Stigma thick, .de- 
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]>ressetl, and transverse. Ovary surrounded by a nectarial 
ring, long, two-celled; bipartite by the revoltite lobes 
of the dissepiment, to which the seeds are attached all 
round. 


5. CYRTANDRA GLABRA. 

C. foliis late-ovatis serratis glabris, capituiis brevc-pcdun- 
culatis, involucro monophyUo. 

Interior of Beiicoolen. 

Herbaceous. Leaves alternate from the abortion tof the 
opposite petiole, rather long-petioled, broad-ovate, acumi¬ 
nate, rather acute at the base, serrated, smooth; about seven 
inches long by five broad. Peduncles axillary, short, sup¬ 
porting a head of large whito flowers. ^Involucre mono- 
phyllous, closely embracing*the‘flowers. Calyx five-cleft. 
Corolla much longer than the calyx, expanding into a wide 
'funnel-shaped faux; liyib five4)artcd, nearly equal. Stamina 
two, conniving, shorter than the corolla; the rudiments of 
two others. Anthers united. Style longer than the stamina. 
Stigma dilated, sub-bilabiate. Befry as in the genus. 

6 . CYRTANDRA INCOMPTA. 

* • ’ * * * 

C. hirsuta, foliis .j^lliptico-ovatis serratis, floribus capitatis 

hirsutis, involucro diphyllo. 

Langkabang. Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

Herbaceous, erect, shaggy with brown hair. Leaves alter¬ 
nate from the abortion of the opposite leaf, of which there 
is sometimes a rudiment observable, long-petioled, elliptic- 
ovate^ acute, serrated, villous; s& inches long. Petioles 
about three inches long, densely villous with brown hair. 
Peduncles axillary, solitary, ^shorter than the petioles, bear¬ 
ing a small compact l^ead of sessile flowers, the whole 
densely woolly. Involucre of two ovate, acute leaflets. Calyx 
tubular, covered with brown wool, quinqUefid. Corolla 

H 
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villous without, infundibuliform; limb five-parted, nearly 
equal, iitamina two, coniqving, joined by llieir anthers. 
Antitcrs with erect parallel lobes. Ovary embraced by 
a nectarial ring. Style one. Berry as in the genus. Seeds 
foveolatc. 

This plant is remark.'dde JPor tlie shagginess of all its parts. 

7. CYKTANDllA AUREA.* 

C. foliis oppositis subrotundo-ovatis acuniinalis serratis 
.serice< 4 -pilosi.s, capitulis densis subsessilibus. 

At the foot of Gunong Bunko, interior of Bencooleu, 

A liirge strong erect species ; stem thick, four-sided, with 
rounded angles, pilose witjj appressed hairs. Leave.s oppo¬ 
site, both perfect^ long-pcti^lcdf subrotund-OAate, very large, 
acuminate, serrate, scriceoukly pWose, particularly on the under 
surface. Heads axillary, sub-sessile, densely many-flowered. 
Involucre closely investing th^ head,^and nearly as long as 
the flowers. Flowers yellow. Calyx tubular, angled, nearly 
as long as the tube of the corolla. Corolla sub-campanu!ate; 
limb nejirly ccpial, five-lobed. Stamina two, with two sterile 
' filaments. Sty^ one. ^tigyia bilabiate. JBerry * oblong, 
two-celled, many-seeded, as in \he genus. 

Obs .—The yellow colour *of the flqwcrs is an unusual 
occurrence in this family; white is almost without exception 
the prevailing colour. 

8. CYRTANDUA PELTATA 

C. foliis pelt^tis ovatis acuminatis. 

Sumatra. 

Stem ascending, rounfl, smooth. Leaves long-petioled, 
the opposite ];etiole abortive, peltate, ovate, rounded at 
the base, acuminate above, obtusely serrate, smooth^ paler 
beneath, eight or ten inches lon^. Heads axillary, very 
short-peduncled, involucred. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla 
white, infundibular; limb five-lobed, sub-irregular. Stamina 
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two, slerile filaments two. Ovary embraced by a nectarial 
ring. Style one. Berry oblctfig, many-seeded, as in the 
genus. 


y. CYRTANDJIA CARNOSA. 

C. foliis laij^olatu-oblongis basi obliquis carnosis oppo- 
sitis, akero nunimo subrotundo.. 

Creeping or scandent, obscurely four-sided, smooth. Leaves 
opposite, unccpial; the one lanceolate-oblong, oblique at the 
base, entire, thick, fleshy, vcinless, smooth above, tonjentose 
beneath, about seven or eight inches *long; the other small 
cordate, subrotund, acuminate. Head axillary, short-pedun- 
cled, three to seven-flowered. ^ Involucre of two ovate 
acuminate leaflets. Bloweii^ i^iite, very short-pedicelled. 
Calyx short, flve-toothed. •Corolla much longer than the 
calyx, infundibular; limb five-lobed, nearly equal. Stamina 
two fertile, shorter than the corolla \ filaments curved, broad¬ 
er above; two sterile ; lobes of the anthers slightly unequal. 
Style simple. Stigma dilated. Berry two*celled, many- 
se^ed; placentation as in the genus. 

f 

• Frutescentes?, corolla bilabiata. 

• • 

10. CYRTANDRA FRUTESCEN8. 

C. erecta, foliis oppositis lanceolatis serratis glabris, pe- 
dunculis axillaribus trifloris. 

SuflVutcscent, erect. Leaves opposite, petiolate, brofid- 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, smooth; seveil to nine inches 
long. Peduncles axillary, generally three-flowered, not so 
long as the petioles. Bracts lineal, at the* base of the •pedi¬ 
cels. Calyx five-parted; segments subulate, erect. CoroUa 
purplish, bilabiate, the lower lip longer, three-lobed; lobes 
very shallow. Stamina two fertile, two sterile. Stigma 
dilated, sub-bilabiate. Berry cylindrical, longer than in 
the other species, two-celled; lobes of the .septa revolutc, 
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biparting the cells, and seminiferous on their whole surface. 
Seeds naked. ^ 

Obs .—This species and the following differ considerably 
in habit from the othA Cyrtandra, and have more resem- 
blanoe to Didymocarpus frutescens; from which, however, 
they are distinguished by |heir baccate fri^i^ and by the 
insertion of the seeds upon the whole surface of the lobes of 
the dissepiment; while in Didymocarpus they are attached 
only to the edge. These species might perhaps be separated 
from Cyrtandra on account of their bilabiate corolla and 
longer fruit. • 

II. CYRTANDRA RURIGINOSA. 

C. erecta, foliis obovato-lanceolatis serrat's, pedunculis 
axillaribus fasciciflatis itnifioris, isum calycibus viscoso-pilosis. 

Frutescent, erect. Stem obsoletely four*angled, the young 
parts bristly. Leaves opposite, petiolate, obovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, acutely serrate, smooth, the nerves pilose on the 
lower surface. Peduncles several, axillary or below the 
leaves, generally one-flowered, shorter than the petiolfea, 
covered with viscous hairs. Bracts linear, acute. • Calyx 
tubular, pilose, Ilike the peduncles, with greenish viscous. 
hairs, five-parted; segments liKear. Corolla of a dusky pur¬ 
plish colour, pilose without, bilabiate, th^ lower lip longer, 
divided into three small shallow lobes; upper lip bifid. 
Stamina two fertile, two sterile; filaments broader above. 
Style one. Stigma obtusely two-lipped. Berry cylindrical, 
many-seeded; placentation as in the genus. 

. DIDYMOCARPUS. WalUch, 

• * t 

Calyx 5-fidus. CoroUa infundibuliformis. Umbo quinqne- 
lobo, subi]:regulari, rarilis bilabiato. Stamina 4, rarissime 
5, quorum duo nunc quatuor antlierifera. Capsala siliquse- 
formis, pseudo-quadriloculj^ris, biv^lvis, hinc dehiacens; 
dissepiment! cojitrarii lobis valvulis parallelis iis dentque 
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a'tnulis (itleoque fructum bicapsularem nientientibus) nuir- 
j;ine involuto seminiferfs. Ser^ina nuda peiulnla. • 

Folia sinipUca opposita, raro alternM, mjualia^ Jloribus axiD 
luribus pedunculatis vel racemosis, 

J. DIDYMOCARPUS CRINITA. Malay MiscelL vol. i. 

Tab. IL Fig. 2. a — i. 

]). crecta, foliis alternis longis spathulatis aciitis serratis 
pilosis siihtus riibris, peclunculis 2—5 axillaribiis wnifloris 
basi cum pctiolis coeiintibiis. 

* Timmu. Malay. 

In the forests of Pulo Penang, 

Root long and tapering. • St«m short, erect, thick, rough 
beneath, with the vestiges df falfen leaves. Ti’he whole plant 
is covered with hairs. Leaves alternate, crowded, sub- 
sessile, long, spathulate, nine*to ten inches in length, acute, 
obtuse at the base, serrated, rugose, hairy, brownish-green 
above,-purplish-red beneath; middle nerve strong and. thick, 
forming a short petiole at the base# Stipules none. Peduncles 
two to five in each axil, one-flowered, r^und, two inches 
> long, uniting at the base into a short thick unilateral rachis, 
densely pilose, and adhering beneath to the petiole. Bracts 
linear, two, alternate on each peduncle. Calyx five-parted, 
hairy, reddish; laciniae erect, linear, acute, the upper one 
smaller. Corolla white, tinged with purple externally, much 
longer than the calyx, infundibuUform ,* tube somewhat*gib- 
bous at the base, incurved, expanding above ; limb subbila¬ 
biate ; upper lip two-lobed; lower three-lobed, larger, inter¬ 
nally streaked with yellow; all the segments roundi.s}i, ob¬ 
tuse, not very unequal. Stamina inserted within the tube, 
two fertile with the rudiments of two abortive ones, the 
former scarcely so lon^ as the corolla, conniving at their 
summits. Anthers composed of two divaricate transverse 
lobes* Ovarimn linear, * surrounded at the base with a 
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white tubular entire nectarial ring or cup, and produced 
into a toihentose style of the same length as the stamina. 
Stigma obtuse, truncate. Capsule long, linear, silique- 
shaped, cylindrical, acute, somewhat tomentose, one to two 
inches long, two-valvcd, two-celled; dissepiments contrary, 
with two lobes, which are pa?i*allel to the valves, revolute anti 
seed-bearing at their margins, and parting the ^’clls in such 
a manner as to give the ap])earancc of a four-celled siliqua. 
Seeds numcrtuis, naked, small, and subrolund. 

The deep-red colour of the lower surface of the 
leaves, and the crested disposition of the flowers in their 
axils, render this a very remarkable species. The aestiva¬ 
tion is imbricate, the two,lateral lobes of the lower lip 

being the outermost. , 

' #» 

2. DIDYMOCARPUS RACEMOSA. 

D. folds oppositis lariceolatis Vitrinqu^ attenuatis duplicato- 
serratis su^ra glabris, pedunculis axillaribus plerumque bifi- 
dis, floribus racemosis, pedicellis binatis. 

At Tappanooly, on the West coast of Sumatra. 

Stem short, er«.ct, simple, rough with the vestiges of old 
leaves. Leaves crowded, opposite, sub-petiolate, spreading, 
about nine inches long, narrow'-laiiceolatc, attenuated to¬ 
wards both ends, duplicato-serratc, strongly nerved ; upper 
surface smooth, with the exception of the middle rib, which 
is furnished with long hairs; all the nerves of the under 
surface pilose. Petioles short, embracing the stem; densely 
pilose above. Peduncles axillary, generally solitary, erect, 
shorter than the leaves, covered with purple, glandular hairs, 
generally dividing into two'racemes, composed of many pedi¬ 
cellate flowers arratiged in pairs. Bracts lanceolate, accu- 
minate, serrate, ciliated. Flowers white, as in the genus. 
Calyx five-parted, erect, reddish, hairy. Capsules linear, 
straight, generally deflexed,.nearly cylindrical, rough with 
short erect haiis,<^pscudo-quadrilocular. Se^ds naked. 
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Ohs .—'riiis species has great resemblance in general habit 
and in form of the leaves to thp preceding, but differs wide¬ 
ly in the inflorescence, which is here very peculiar. The 
peduncles divide into two branches of equal length, on each 
of which flowers are arranged by pairs, forming two racemes 
supported by a common peduncle. 

fl. DIDYMOCARPUS REPTANS. Mai. Misc. ml. i. 

1). prostrata reptans, foliis petiolatis ellipticis crenulatis, 
])edunculis 1—3 axillaribus unifloris, staminibus du()J[)us fer- 
tilibus. , * 

Timmu Kichil. Malai/. 

Found in the forests of Pulo Penang with the preceding. 

8leni prostrate, round, vUIou#, striking root at every joint, 
often a foot in length, heo^tes l^iiig flat, opposite, petiolate, 
oblong-oval or elliptic, rather obtuse, sometimes slightly cor¬ 
date at the base, slightly crefiate, covered with white hairs, 
green above, paler and sometimes reddish beneath. Petioles 
villous. Peduncles one to three, axillary, one-flowered, erect, 
as long as the leaves, pilose, furn^hed with two bracts near 
the summit. Calyx five-parted* with cre^t acute lacinia.', 
the uppermost smaller. Colrolla white infundibulifonn, sub¬ 
irregular, similar to that of'D. crinita, but smaller as well as 
the whole plant. Stamina two fertile, conniving above, two 
sterile. Anthers approximate, reiiiforin, two-celled. Nectary 
surrounding the base of the ovarium, obsoletely five-toothed 
at the margin. Style equal to the stamina. Stigma siiigple. 
Capsule long, straight, silique-shaped, pseudo-quadrilocular, 
as Jn the genus. Seeds numerous, naked. 

4. DIDYMOCARPUS CORNICULATA. 

Mai. Misc, ml. i. 

D. erecta, foliis alternis obovatis acuniinatis serratis flori- 
bus fastigiatis secundis, peduncylo axillari elongate. 

Found at Tappanooly.in Sumatra. 
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The stem is nearly erect, from one to two feet in height, 
herbaceous or somewhat shrybby, villous. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, obovate, acuminate, narrowing to the base, ser¬ 
rated, pilose above, villous below. Peduncles axillary, so¬ 
litary, elongated, bearing several dense fascicles of flowers, 
all turned to one side, depressed or bent at an angle to the 
peduncle, and spreading in a kind of half-circle, somewhat 
in the manner of the Lotus corniculatus, Plowers many, 
white; pedicels articulate below the calyx, covered as well 
as the ^ calyx with glandular hairs. Bracts linear, acute. 
Calycc five-parted; segments linear. Corolla white, much 
longer than the calyx, infundibuliform, wide at the faux; 
limb somewhat oblique, l^labiate, the lower lip longer, 

thice-lobed. Stamina two fertile, connected above by their 

<• 

anthers, whose lobes are tiansverse. Style as long as the 
stamina. Stigma capitate. Capsule silique-shaped, two- 
cellcd; cells bipartite (as if four-locular), two-valved, gene¬ 
rally bursting at one side, many-seeded. Seeds naked. 

The disposition of the flowers and fruit is peculiar, the 
capsules spreading horizontally like radii in a sort of semi¬ 
circle, of which (he peduncle i§ the axis. 

5. DIDYMOCAR5US ELONGATA. 

D. hcrbacea erectiuscula didynama, foliis oppositis ovatis 
utrinque acutis serratis, spicis axillaribus secundis, pedicellis 
binatis remotis, corolla elongata. 

Found on Pulo Bintangor, an island lying oflP the west 
coast of Sumatra. 

A small erect herbaceous plant, about half a foot highi 
pilose.* Leaves opposite,^ petiolate about five inches long, 
ovate, acute at both ends, serrated, papillous, and pilose 
with rather long hairs above, villous beneath with short hairs. 
Petioles channelled above and ciliate along the edges of the 
furrow. Stipules hone. Peduncles axillary,, solitary, bear¬ 
ing an unilateral spike rather longer than the leaf. Pedicels 
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in pairs, eacli pair rather remote. Bracts linear, at the 
haso of the pedicels. Calyx fiva-cleft 5 lacinia linea?, acute, 
erect, tomontose, as well as the whole spike. Corolla tubu¬ 
lar, somewhat curved, white, with a purplish tinge, slightly 
tomentose without, bilabiate; upper lip two-lobed; lower 
rather elongated, three-lobed. •Stamina four, didynamous, 
each pair connected by their aethers. Anthers two-lobed, 
reniform. Style shorter thap the stamina. Stigma thickened, > 
cmarginatc. Capsule long, silique-shaped, pointed two- 
valved, two*cellcd; cells bipartite (pseudo-quadviloaular): 
.seeds attached to the revolute edges of the placentae, which 
from the pseudo-partitions of the cells, numerous, small, not 
winged. , 

Ohs .—The remotely flowerad seciind ^spikes, and tlic 
nearly tubular corolla with dlongkted lower lip, distinguish 
this from all its congeners. 

6 . DIDYMOCARPUS BARBATA. 

D. fruticosa, foliis oppositis ovatis subirnequllateralibus 
hirsutis, pedunculis gracilibus aj^ttaribus fasciculatis 2 —(5- 
floris, staminibus quatuor apioe barbatis: dtiobus stcrilibus, 

• calyce infundibuliformi. 

Native of Sumatra. 

Fruticose, erect, the older branches round, the younger 
somewhat compressed and furrowed on two opposite sides, 
scabrous. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate, somewhat in¬ 
equilateral at the base, acuminate, entire, covered with 
bristly hairs above, each inserted on a small papilla or * 
gland, villous beneath, with prominent nerves; about four 
inches long. Petioles about halflin inch long. Pedhncles 
axillary, fascicled, long and slender, smooth, forming art 
ascending curve, bifid or tri^, sometimes again dividetl, 
so as to be dichotomous, 2 — 6 ‘flowered. At each division 
of the peduncle is situated a funnel-shaped bracteal cup, 
apparently composed of two opposite bracts united nearly 
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tlieir whole length. In the axillai, at the base of the pe¬ 
duncles,* the bracts are distinct and woolly. Calyx infun- 
dibuliforni, persistent, smooth; mouth quinquefid. Corolla 
much longer than the calyx, infundibuliform; limb five- 
parted ; lacinim subrotund, nearly equal. Stigma four, of 
which two only are fertile and connected together by their 
anthers; the filaments of bpth arc furnished at the summit 
with a tuft of wool. Anthers with transverse lobes, 
nearly as long as the fertile stamina. Stigma siib-lobatc. 
The Ijase of the ovary is surrounded by a ncctarial ring, 
as in the genus, dapsule silique-shaped, four-furrowed, 
long, somewhat arcuate, pseudo-quadrilocular, mariy-secded. 
Seeds naked, elongated, pendulous, inserted on the invo¬ 
lute margin of the lobes of Jjie dissepiment. 

Ohs .—The pscudu-({uadrilo(9ular structure of the capsule 
is liere remai^ably distinct; it is a well-marked handsome 
species, having numerous fiowjrs supjgortcd on long slender 
U'icemling peduncles. 



7. DlT)YMOC.VRPUS FRUTESCENS. 

• Mai. Mi^c. vol. i. 

D. canlc sutlVutcscentc crccto, foliis oppositis longe petio- 
latis ovato-lanccolatis utrinque attenuatis ^upra glabris subtus 
cancsccntibus, iioribus axillaribus fasciculatis didynamis. 

Native of Pulo Penang. 

Stem generally simple, sufFrutescent, densely covered with 
fewruginous appressed scales or chalFy hairs. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, long-petioTcd, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated to 
the base, slightly serrated, eight or ten inches long, smooth 
above, hoary and tomenllbsc beneath, with appressed hairs. 
Petioles three inches long, furrow^ed above, thickened at the 
base, villous. Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, fascicled, 
one to three-flowered, shorter than the petioles, purplish. 
Bracts lanceolate acute. mCalyic tomentose, with glandular 
hairs, tubular, five-parted ; lacinta; linear, spreading above. 
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Corolla white, tomentose without like the calyx, infundibu- 
liforni, incurved, all the laciniae«ubvotund, obtuse. 'Stamina 
four, didynainous, arcuate, approximate at their suinmitri, 
each pair connected by their antiicrs. The liiamciita of the 
upper pair are thickened below their middle. Ajithers white, 
adnate to the filaments, consisthig of two lobes nearly pa¬ 
rallel. Style of the length of th« stamina. Stigma truticate. 
Capsitla long, linear, siliqug-shapetl, two-valved, two-celled ; 
cells two-parted by the septiform lobes of the dissepiment, 
which arc revolutc and seminiferous at their margina.* (Seeds 
numerous, naked. 


LOXONIA. 

• 

Calyx .5-partitus. Corollu infiLiiidibuliformis. limbo ((uin- 
(juefido bilabiate. Stamintf quatuor fertilia, corrolla bre- 
viora. Stigma bilobum. Capsula ? ovata, calyce inclusa, 
bilocularis, polysperma; disstfpimenti contrarii lobis revo- 
lutis sominifei'is. Semina nuda. 

I'oliis oppositis allero nanOf plerumque ince^ailateralibus, 

fioribus racemosis. 

I. LOXONfA DISCOLOR. 

• • 

li. foliis supra glgbris, aubtus rctrorsum scabris purpuras- 
centibus, racemis simplicibus elongatis. 

Found in the interior of Bencoolcn. 

Herbaceous. Stem tomentose, purple, round, somewhat 
flexuose, recurved. Leaves opposite, bifarious,^thc one mindte 
and reniform, the other sub-sessile, scmicordatc, ovate- 
oblong, falcate, acuminate, four or five inches long slightly 
serrated; serratures recurved, in ofd leaves almost obsolete, 
smooth, and of a very deep-green above, retrorsely scabrous 
afid purple beneath. Haeemes simple from the axils of the 
smaller leaves drooping backwards, long, slender, unilateral, 
tomentose, purple; pedicels short, alternate. Calyx five- 
parted, covered with red hairs; segments er^ct, acute 
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Corolla smooth, of a delicate ycllowi«h-green colour, streak¬ 
ed on the inside with purple lines, much longer than 
the calyx, bilabiate; lower lip three-lobed; upper two-lobed; 
lobes shallow; faux furnished with two perpendicular villous 
lines from the incisions of the lower lip; a villous ring 
within the tube immediately below the insertion of the sta¬ 
mina.* Stamma four, all hartile, didynamous, shorter than 
the corolla; the opposite anthers^connected together. Style 
one. Stigma two-lobed. Capsule? inclosed in the per- 
sistentr calyx, ovate, two-ccUed; cells divided by the revo- 
hitc lobes of the dissepiments. Seeds naked, roundish, 
foveolate. 

Ohs .—The parictes of,the capsule arc very thin, and 
I have not yet been able to tibservc exactly their dehis¬ 
cence. ‘ * 

2. LOXONIA IllRSlJTA. 

\i. hirsuta, foliis semiovatis latis, ^ledunculis 2—4-fids, 
floribus racemosis. 

Native of Sumatra, interior of Bencoolen. 

Stem recurving, soinewWit flexuose, hirsute. Lcqpps op¬ 
posite, sub-bifarious, very shoVt-petioled, the one small and 
semi-cordate, the other scmi-oyaJ;e, broad, acuminate, slightly 
serrated, rugose, hirsute on both sides t about five inches 
long and two or two and a half broad. Peduncles from the 
axils of the small leaves, looking backwards, dividing into 
from two to four unilateral racemes, shorter than the leaves. 
Cedyx five-parted. Corolla bilabiate, five-Iobed. Stamina 
four fertile, didynamous. Anthers with transverse lobes. 
Style simple. Stigma obtusely two-lobed. Ovary two-celled, 
polysporous, the lobes of tllie dissepiments revolute and seed¬ 
bearing. c 

i^LSCHYNANTIlUS. 

M t 

Calyx ventricoso-tubuloius, 5-fidus. Corolla limbo sub- 
iiTOgulari. Stamina 4 anthcrifera, exserta, ssepius rudimento 
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<|ninti. Capsula longissima, siliquasformis, bivalvis, pseiidd- 
4 . 1 ()culari.s, scminibus niinierosi« (aristatis). 

Utiffrutices dcbiles, foUis carnosiStforibus coccineis. 

The capsules of this genus nearly resemble those of Didy- 
mocarpus, and exhibit with greJat distinctness the peculiar 
character of this family. The seeds are attached to the 
whole of the inner surface.of the lobes, and are singular in 
being awned. The exsert stamina and crimson flowers are 
further deviations from the usual habk of its congenoi*s, 

1. .ESCHINANTHUS VOLUBILIS. 

A. caule volubili, calycibus glabris. 
ound in the neighbourl/bod'of Bencoolen. 

Stem sufFrutescent, weak* ant! twining, round, smooth. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, oval, acute at both ends, very 
entire, very smooth, rather fleshy ; nerves indistinct; two or 
two inches and a half long. Petioles downy on the edges. 
Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, two-flowered; pedicels 
longer than the peduncle. BracL^ fwo, opposite, large, ovate. 
The axil is sometimes occupUd by a flower«bearing branch- 
let, which has the appearance^ of a many-flowered peduncle. 
Calyae tubular, sojuewhat campanulatc, smooth, five-cleft at 
the mouth, persistent. Corolla of a crimson colour, longer 
than the calyx, sub-ringent; tube curved; upper lip erect, 
two-lobed; segments small and approximate; lower three- 
parted segments larger and reflexed. Stamina five/ of 
which four are fertile and exsert, the middle one sterile; 
the fertile stamina are at first connected by their anthers, 
but afterwards diverge from each‘other. Ovary surrownded 
by a fleshy nectarial ring, which isj marked with five lobes. 
Style nearly as long as the stamina. Stigma sub-bilabiate ; 
Capsule silique-shaped^ eight to ten inches long, two-valved, 
two-celled; cells bipartite by tho revolute lobes of the septa; 
dissepiments composed of two laminae easil;j? separable. 
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iiieedi very numerous, attached to the inner surface and 
edge of'tlie lobes, small, (^blong, furnished with a long 
thread or awn at each end, and having a rounded apophysis 
above. 


2 . /ESCIIYNAOTaUS RADICANS. 

A. caiile radicante, calycilnis villosis. 

Simbar biirong. Malay. 

Found in the forests of the interior of Sumatra growing on 
the tranks of old trejs, with its root sometimes on the 
ground, sometimes on the tree. 

Branches long and slender, radicating at the joints. Leaves 
opposite, short-petioled, varying from ovate to ;‘lliptic-lan- 
ceolatc, sometimes almost cflrdatc at the base, acute, very 
entire, the margins somewhat reflexed, villou.'j, thick, fleshy 
and vcinicss, whitish, and finely punctate with depressed 
<lots beneath; from one to two inches Jong. The old leaves 
become (juite smootb, particularly on the upper surface. 
Peduncles axillary, sometimes also terminal, generally two- 
flowered, villous. Ploiifei^ drooping, of a deep crimson 
colour. Bracts*-iym, at the base of the pedicels. Cahjx 
tubular, villous; mouth (luinijucfld. Corolla more than twice 
as Jong as the calyx, villous without; tube gibbous at the 
base, contracted opposite the middle of the calyx, infiindi- 
buliform above and somewhat curved; limb subringent; 
upper lip erect, two-lobcd; segments small and approximate, 
lower three-parted. Stamina four, exsert; anthers two- 
celled, each pair united by their apices; there is no rudi¬ 
ment of a fifth stamen. Style a little longer than the stamina. 
Stigma thick, somewhat funnel-shaped. Capsule pedicellate, 
about eighteen inclics Ipng, cylindrical, two-valvcd, two- 
celled, cells bipartite by the revolute lobes of the sc])ta. 
Seeds very numerous, aristatc at bojh ends, precisely as in 
the preceding species. • 


i Tv hf ninlntUfJ.j 



licchcrches sur les Poisaons Fossiles.* Par Louis Agassiz, 
Professor d' lUstoire Nalurailes h Neiichaiel. 

To appreciate the study of fishes in general, and of 
fossils in particular, it is necessary to consider the position 
of this class in the animal series. Placed superior to 
the Radiated animals, (Raijiata), and the Molluscs, they pre¬ 
sent more complete organization, and are subject to greater 
peculiarities of structure ; we also find their remains 4o pre¬ 
sent more exact geological limits, than those of the inferior 
animals. We do not find the class of fishes present the same 
genera, nor even the same families, throughout all the series 
of geological formations, \?ith*the species often differing 
but slightly in their appearahcc, &s we do in the class of the 
Zoophytes; on the contrary, from one formation to another, 
this class is represented successively by genera very diftcr- 
ent, referable to the families which also disappear suddenly, 
as if the complication of a superior organization w'cre un¬ 
fitted for long perpetuation without essential modifications of 
character; or rather, as if animal life tended more rapidly 
' to diversity in the superior 'orders of the animal kingdom, 
than in the lower gradations of nature. On this account it is 
that fishes, like mammalia and reptiles, have the species but 
little extended; in general they are confined in the series of 
strata, to short vertical distances, even in the different ge¬ 
nera, without passing insensibly from one formation into ano¬ 
ther, as we find to be the case with certain shblls. One of the 
facts the most interesting that 1 have observed, is, that I am 
not acquainted with a single spertes of fossil fish wifich is 
found successively in two formations, although I am acquaint¬ 
ed with a great number, which have an extensive horizontal 
distribution. Yet the fossil fishes are more advantageous 
to Geology, than any other fossi^, from the circumstance of 


* Continued from vol. iii. p. 3M- 
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finding their remains in all formations, and the opportunity 
they afFdrd of comparing those differences which present 
themselves throughout great lapses of time in animals con¬ 
structed in general on the same plan, and belonging to a 
single class of which we are already able to enumerate a 
great number of fossils species, referable for the most part to 
types which no longer exist,^ and whose affinities with living 
species are equal to those which connect the Crinoides 
to the ordinary Echrfoderms, the Nautiles and the Sepia to 
the 3i^Iemnites and to the Ammonites, the Pterodoc- 
tyles, the Ichthyosaures and Plesidaures to our Sau- 
rians, the living Pachydermata to those whicli inhabited 
of old the borders of the Igkcs in the environs of Paris, or 
the plains of Siberia. The fishes of ihe tertiary strata are 
those on which 1 have dwijlt lifiist, because they approach 
nearest to living fishes, and that their study falls rather 
within the province of works,•which we are already in pos¬ 
session of on Ichthyology. Although we see enormous num¬ 
bers of living fishes which they approach, it is found very 
difficult in their state ofi preservation to identify them, or 
rather to apprefiate exactly their distinctive characters, to 
which 1 have in general confined mp observations. I have • 
not found one single species tlfaf could be satisfactorily iden¬ 
tified with those of our seas, except one little species which 
we found in clayey boulders in Greenland of an uncertain 
geological age. 

3?he species of the Norfolk Craig, of the upper Sub-apennine 
formation, and t)f the Molasse, belong, for the most part, to 
genera common in the tropical seas: such for instance as 
the l^atax, the large Car«liarias,* the Myliobates with large 
chevrons, etc. 

In the inferior tertiary formation, in the London clay, in 
the Calcaire grassier of Paris, and at Monte-Bolcat already 
a third or more of the speejes are found to belong to genera 


• White Sharks. 
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which no longer exist. In the comparative table that is 
shortly to be published, the n^mes of fossil gcnei^ and of 
species of all the geological epochs are to be indicated 
equally with the localities in which they have been found, 
and a particular column will be assigned to the genera cor¬ 
responding with those of the present actual creation. More 
than two-thirds of the species ^hitherto discovered in the 
chalk, are refcrrible to genera which have entirely disappear¬ 
ed ; we even here begin to find some of those singular forms 
which prevail in the oolitic scries. Nevertheless, thc^fislics 
of the chalk approximate more closely than those of the 
oolite, to the general character of the tertiary fishes; so 
much so, that in a general approximation of geological forma¬ 
tions, it appears to me more qatu^al to associate the formation 
of the chalk, and of gres ver(f with the tertiary strata, than to 
class them in the group of secondary beds. In the lower 
beds of the chalk, there is no longer a single genus which 
has living species; and even those beds of tiie chalk whicli 
have, contain a great number fossil. 

The oolitic series, to the lias inclusive, forms a very natural 
and well-defined group, which ought to contain also the 
fed marl formation, in which*! have not found a single spe¬ 
cies referrible to the genera bf the chalk. After this epoch, 
in descending always, of the two orders which prevail in 
the present creation, one is no longer found; while those 
forms which are fewest in our day, are represented sud¬ 
denly in very great number. As to the Ganoids, tho^e 
which are found here, have the genera with the symmetrical 
caudal; and are such only as have the teeth grooved on 
both faces, with large spinous prominent rays. For'it is 
certain now, that the great rays which Messrs. Buckland 
and de la Beche have called Icthyodoruliihes^ did not be¬ 
long to either Silures or Balistes; but they are the dorsal 
rays of large sharks, of which }ve find the teeth in the 
same beds. 
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In descending from the lias to the lower formations, we 
observe’a great change in {the posterior extremity of the 
Ganoides. All have the vertebral column prolonged to the ex¬ 
tremity of the caudal fin in an unequal lobe; and this peculi¬ 
arity belongs to all the more ancient fishes; vide. fig. 1 page 77. 
One other observation is worthy of remark, namely, that we 
do not find carnivorous fishqs, that is to say, fishes armed with 
strong conical and sharp teeth, hi beds anterior to the coal 
formations. They rather appear to have been omnivorous, 
their I:eeth being rounded, or in obtuse cones, or crowded, 
(en Lrosse,) We may safely hope one day to be able to 
collect a great number of facts, relative to the habits and 
internal organization of ^lesc animals. The discovery of 
Coprolites has already afibti^ed*an insight into the character 
of the organic beings which afforded food to these pirates 
of the ancient seas; for in the Coprolites which are numerous 
in the repositories of Sauroid* fishes, wc readily discover the 
scales of the fishes which they devoured, and sometimes these 
scales are determinable. Even the intestines are preserved, 
as in the case for instance of a kind of Mcgalichthys, where 
we see a portiqii of the intesjjine; the bundle of pyloric ap¬ 
pendices, and the ends of interlines of species of Leptolepis/ 
and of the Thrissops of Solcnlibsen, knowp under the name 
of Lumbricaria, are not rare in the schists of this interesting 
locality. In the fishes of the chalk, examples may be seen 
in the collection of Mr. Mantel where the entire stomach is 
pteserved, with the different membranes by which it is sepa¬ 
rated into cosfts. In a great number of fishes of the chalk, 
of the isle of Slieppy, and of the oolitic series, the capsule of 
the ^ye ball is still entil'e; and in many species of Monte- 
Bolca, of Solenhosen, and of the Has, we sec very distinctly 
all the little laminae which constitute the branchae (or gills). 
It appears however that the peculiar nature of parti¬ 
cular rocks, contribute tq preserve some parts rather than 
others. 
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It is in the series of deposits inferior to the lias that wc 
begin to find the largest of those monstrous Sauroid fishes, 
whose osteology resembles so much the skeletons of the 
Saurians, whether by the more intimate sutures of the bones 
of their cranium, or by their large longitudinally striated 
and conical teeth, or by the manner in which the spinous 
apophyses are articulated with the body of the vertebrae, and 
the sides to the extremity of the transverse apophyses. 

The analogy which we find between these fishes and the 
Saurians, is not merely confined to the skeletons in one or 
two genera, which still maintain their existence. 1 have 
found a very peculiar internal organization of their soft 
parts, which approaches still morp to the group of reptiles, 
as will appear presently. There in fact in the Lepidosteus 
ossetis, a glottis, the same as In thb Sirens and Salamandrous 
reptiles, a cellular air, or swimming vessel, with a trachea 
or wind-pipe, as the lungs of in Ophidian. In short, their 
covering appears to resemble that of the crocodiles, from 
which they are not always to be easily distinguished. 

The small number of fishes found in the transition beds, 
do not allow us yet to assign a, particular character to them. 
However, the species in the* collection of Mr. Murchison, 
already shew, that their types do not extend to the coal 
formation. 

What is most remarkable in all the fishes below the 
oolitic series, (except their analogy with the reptiles,) is th^ 
great uniformity of types on the one hand, and on the other, 
the great uniformity of the different parts of tfie same animal 
among themselves, which are consequently difficult to distin¬ 
guish, such as the scales, the bones,%nd teeth. If it weife al¬ 
lowable here to hazard a conjecture on such a state of things 
from what is now presented to us, there would appear to 
be some reason to think, that the principle of animal life 
was slowly developed under the form of ordinary fishes; and 
that reptiles, birds, and mammalia, gradually advanced, or 
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Ifraiiched out from these singular Sauroid tishes, which par¬ 
ticipate 'at the same time witli fishes and reptiles, and that 
the mixed character of this class was lost on the appearance 
of the numerous reptiles which succeeded them, as we see 
in the Ichthyosaurians and Plesiosaurians, participating in 
their osteology with the clia**acter of the Whales in the class 
of Mammalia, while the grjjat terrestrial Saurians ap|>roxi- 
malc to the Pachydermata, whicji seem to have been much 
more slowly developed. 

This observation also agrees with those ideas of the philo¬ 
sophy of nature, in w*liich a regular organic developement 
is represented in all created beings, constantly varying with 
the different conditions of.existence presented from time to 
time on the surface of the ^^lol>e, according to the changes 
to which that surface itself is sfibject.* 

From such facts as these, may be seen throughout the 
geological series of formatiofis, two great divisions which 
terminate at the gres vert. The first, the more ancient, afford 
few traces of the Ganoides and Placoids. The second, 
an approach towards existing beings, presents forms and 
organizations much more diversified ; particularly the 
Ctenoids and the Cycloids, an^ a small number of species in' 
the two preceding orders whicli insensibly disappear, and of 
w'hich the living analogues are considerably modified. We 
ilo not find the fishes of the first great period to present 
fmongst themselves any difference corresponding with mat 
which we now observe between the fishes of fresh water 
lakes and rivdirs, and the fishes of the seas; such distinc¬ 
tions of fresh water and salt water strata extend no lower 
than*the oolitic scries, ^ that the waters of remote times, 
were probably circumscribed by less solid basins than at pre- 

* The view s of the author are here not perhaps sufficiently worked 
out, and the philosophy to which M. Agassiz refers in the preceding pa¬ 
ragraph, although apparently derived from Lamarck, is still far from 
satislactorv. 

9 
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sent, and consequently presented a more uniform character 
than we find to be the case at present. 

The following are M. Agassiz’s observations on the clas¬ 
sifications of fishes, a subject which he proposes to enter 
into in more detail, in a more advanced stage of his work on 
fossil fishes:— ♦ 

All naturalists are agreed as, to the imperfection of the 
various classifications that have been hitherto proposed for 
the class of fishes. I shall not enter into a criticism of 
the subject here, but confine myself to an indication of some 
of the peculiarities of the classificaition observed in this 
work, leaving to ichthyologists to appreciate their value. The 
only thing 1 now ask is, that it, may be remembered that 
the sketch here presented is ^incomplete, and that it is 
intended hereafter, at the ehd of the first volume, to enter 
into the necessary details on the subject. 

I have established in this class four orders, which I believe 
to be the representatives of one another, and that each en¬ 
joyed a particular reign at dilFerent geological epochs. Each 
of these orders contains fishes ptosscssed of cartilaginous 
skeletons,* each of them contain genera with spinous rays 

. in the dorsal,f as well as other genera of which all the rays 

are soft finally, each of these orders have the apodal gc- 

nera§ and abdominal genera,|| and in each of these orders, 

there are also thoracic and jugular fishes. We thus see 

the divisions here proposed are not unfounded, even to A 

ossification of the skeleton, and the structure of the vertical, 

and the position of the double fins, or those that are placed 

in pairs; but recognise all these characters as in those 

systems which have up to this time been followed. 5 have 

endeavoured to find in the differences presented by the 

« 

• As Sharks and Skaits. t As Silurida3. 

X As the sea (Jobies. . § As the Kels. 

II As Lhc Carps. Thus each order*represents the various leading 
lypes of the entire class.—E d. 
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scales, an exact means of tracing the natural afKnities of all 
fishes. It is quite indisputable, that the animals of this class 
have in their squamous integuments, a peculiar character 
which forms a distinct and independent system, enveloping 
the animal, and entering into the most intimate relations 
between the being and ths external world by which it is 
environed, as the feather's of birds and the hair of Mammalia, 
etc. We conceive, therefore, that parts which change with 
the condition of existence, in which the beings live, should 
possibly, for this reason, correspond also with all the pe¬ 
culiarities of internal organization, and therefore lead to cor¬ 
rect conclusions. 

Here are the orders and Jlie names of the principal families 
comprised in our classification :-•> • 

4 

First Order: The PlacOides! —So named, because of the 
irregularities presented in the solid parts of their integu¬ 
ments; these are deposits of etiamel, of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, or in numerous little points, as the shagreen of Rais, 
Sharks, etc. 

The family of CestracionteSy Agassiz, only contains a sin¬ 
gle genus of wlj^h there are ^ny species at present existing 
on the earth, the genus Cestracion: the others are fossil, the 
llybodentes^ Agassiz, are also'fossils; then cqniethc Squalcs 
or Sharks, the Rais and the Cyclostomes. 

Second Order: The Ganoides. —This division contains fa- 
Ullies in appearance very different, but which have, however, 
mqph affinity when examined closely, and arranged according 
to their habits. • The character which they all possess in com¬ 
mon is, the angular form of their scales, which are composed 
of two substances; namely, horny or bony plates deposited 
one under the other, and covered by a thick bed of enamel. 
These scales are formed exactly as the teeth. 

We must place here the Lepuloides, Agass. which are all 
fossils, the Sauroids id. likewise fossif, except two genera, the 
Lepidostes of Bichir; and the PycnodontSf Agass. also fossil; 
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the Sckroderms’j the GymnodontSy the Lophobranchs, the 
Goniodonts, the Silures and th^ Sturgeons, 

Third Order: The Ctenoides. —we reflect on the strik¬ 
ing difference of form which we sometimes observe in the 
genera of this same family, we will not be surprised to find 
united in the group, families whose external aspect is very 
variable. The most numerous have the scales formed of 
laminae having the posterior border pectinated, that is to say, 
the hinder part of the border which is visible. The numer¬ 
ous layers, which are superimposed one to another overlap 
so, that the inferior lamina project's always beyond the 
superior, so as to cause the scales almost to touch. This 
structure is particularly perceptible in the Chetodons and 
Pleuronectes, so that they seem as if placed too near to each 
other. It is here that we placo the PercoideSy the Polya- 
canthesy the ScieaoideSy the Sparoidesy the Scorpendidesy 
and the Aulostomes. i 

Fourth Order: The Cycloides, —The families which be¬ 
long to this order, have scales formed of simple plates, and 
the borders plain, which does not prevent their external 
surface* from presenting occasionally a great variety of 
, colours on the outer surface of the laminae of the scales. 
The scales of the lateral line are formed like all the others; 
but in place of the flat plates, there are channels placed 
one to another, and extending backward against the disc of 
tlie scale, form a tube from which the mucus, which covelfe 
the body flows. This tube is sometimes bifurcated, qnd 
sometimes ramified. Here we place the FabrdideSy* the 
Mugesy^ and the AtherineSyX the Scomber dideSy^ the Ga- 
doide8,j| the Goboides,^ the Murenoides,** the Lucioides,f f 
the Salmons, the Clupes,^J and Cyprins.§§ 

I 

• The Wrasae family. + Mullets. t Sand Smelts. 

§ Mackerels. <11 Codfishes. II Sea dudgeons. 

** The Eels. ff The Pikes (?) t* Herring fiimily. 

§§ The CaTps.-^Cn. 
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Vet we may remark in general, that there is hardly a jingle 
family, a small number of species of which do not represent 
some genus, whush is afterwards to appear. I cite, for ex¬ 
ample, the family of th'e Labres as they now exist. 

In order therefore to account for the affinities of families 
when explaining the characjier of genera, 1 have anticipated 
here the views I have to give relative to development, in the 
chapter on classification in another part of the work. I pro¬ 
pose afterwards to examine the general bases on which all 
the classifications in Natural History repose.* 

We have now perlfaps introduced enough from the Rc- 
cherches sur les Poissoas Fossiles^ to afford an idea of the 
great labour bestowed on the subject by M. Agassiz, the great 
interest and importance of tlie s^ubjcci itself, and of the me¬ 
thod pursued by M. Agassis in the inquiry. It remains for us, 
therefore, to place the subject practically before our readers, 
as far as it is possible in a •brief shape, so as to enable 
them to follow in our author’s footsteps, or at least to con- 

* This will be a task of no^small importance, and we doubt not the 
original views of M. Agassiz, together with his experience u; one im¬ 
portant branch of Zoology, that of ftjssil fishes, will enable bim to con¬ 
tribute several interesting facts relative to the general affinities and* 
relations of this class of animals. Already we percoiv,e several observa¬ 
tions of the very highest interest in the Rerherches stir les Poissons 
Fossiles ol this author, beariug on the great question of natural classi- 
(^patiou; we allude to the successive repetition under dilfereut modifica¬ 
tions of the types of the first order of M. Agassiz, the Ganoides, through- 
ouf the subsequent orders. This, if it should be confirmed by further 
labours, we regard as a discovery of greater importance than any that 
has been recently made in Zoology. But we are far from viewing it as 
suppoiiting the doctrine of theaprogressivc development of animals, as it 
is evidently regarded by M. Agassiz, but rather as confirming, from the 
study of fossil fishes, the existence of Primary Types, one of the princi¬ 
ples upon which the system developed in the Hone Entomologies of 
Mr. Leay is based. As this system must of course come under the 
notice of M. Agassiz in the proposed review, we long for the re¬ 
sult. 
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tribute something toM^ards the advancement of a branch of 
science, so eminently calculated to elucidate the earl^ history 
of the globe. For this purpose, we have here introduced 
reduced, and of course imperfect copies of a few of the 
beautiful plates of M. Agassiz’s work, and shall now ipjote 
the generic and specific characters of the species repre-' 
sented, under the hope, that tjie extensive tracts of coun¬ 
try composed of Silurian rocks, old red sandstone, and the 
coal measures of India, will afford some of the numerous 
Placoid and Ganoid fossil forms which distinguish the 
same rocks throughout Europe, as Veil as such parts of 
America, as have been recently examined. The notice of 
Dr. Falconer’s collection in the^ succeeding article, shews 
that discoveries have already i)een made in this country 
of tertiary remains of iishec. This is a good beginning, 
and may lead us to hope for more important discoveries in 
the coal measures, the old rod sandstone, and the Silurian 
rocks, which we have reason to suppose are extensively 
distributed throughout India. We have already remarked 
that such discoveries do more iiiaa day for the advance¬ 
ment ov education, than all the* money wlpch Councils, of- 
.Public Instruction spend irt a year, because they afford 
the most powerful incentives* to study and enquiry, fur¬ 
nishing at every step, new insight to the vast changes of 
which we should otherwise remain in ignorance of, relative 
to the structure and formation of the earth, and its riches 
in objects of direct utility to man. 

Dapedius CWei, Agass. PI. V, belongs to tlie first family of 
the Ganoids, called Lepidotus^ The family is divided into 
sections, in the first of which, thet caudal vertebrae are ex¬ 
tended to the end of the tail; (fig. I, p. 77,) in the second the 
tai( is regular, (fig. 0, p. 77). Dapodlus Colei as will be seen 
in the drawing, belongs to the latter section, which contains 
two genera, whichliave Been confounded together as a single 
genus by .Mr* De la Beche, in the Geological Transactions. 
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M. Bronn first pointed the distinction between the spe> 
cies desbribed by Mr. De U Beche; some having crenated 
sloping teeth, and some pointed teeth: to the latter he 
gave the name of 'fetragonolepist and these distinctions 
have been adopted by M. Agassiz. Dapedius Colei, at first 
view would appear to an uninitiated observer as something 
like the Bream; but on cjoser inspection, the scales arc 
seen to be square,^ as represented on the following page, 
and are covered by a coat of enamel—peculiarities which 
alone4istinguish these fossils from all existing fishes. ** The 
osteology,” says M. Agassiz, “ of the genus Dapedius is 
most interesting. In a specimen figured by I.ord Cole on 
a fly leaf, and from whicli,! have taken a drawing, we see a 
great part of the skeleton, Uie examination of which has en¬ 
abled me to clear up miftiy questions connected w’ith the 
anatomy of the family. The bodies of the vertebrae are 
wanting, as in all the Lepededdes of whose skeletons I have 
seen any portion, but the sides and all the superior spi¬ 
nous apophyses are very well preserved. The sides arc 
dilated and flat at theiir insertion; the rest, granular and 
round, are noi^ expandeef downward more than balf the 
height of the abdominal cavit/. The superior spinous apo¬ 
physes are composed of man/ pieces, as ip the Caturus; and 
have the base united to the body of tf»e vertebrae by two 
little short pieces, which are surmounted again by other 
more elongated pieces,” &c. Then follows a minute de- 
sij’iption of the various processes of the vertebrae, and their 
relations with*the bones supporting the fins, all which are 
represented in drawings. Of the head we distinguish the 
operculem, the sub-opevculum, and pre-operculum, or gill 
covers. The thoracic, the temporal, the jugular bones, and 
the jaws with their numerous ranges of furrowed teeth, (dents 
edmnerbes), the pterygoid with the teeth in groups on the 
surface, and the palatine^ with some bifurcated teeth—the 
interior surface of the frontal bone, are all minutely described 
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and drawn. So that we have as exact an account of the ana¬ 
tomical structure of these extinct inhabitants of oifr planet, 
as of any of the beings now living on its surface. Not only this, 
but the vast shoals of certain species which have perished at 
the early period referred to, and whose remains are found 
accumulated together in particular places, together with the 
coprolites or excrements, whi^h are also found with the 
remains of the animals themselves, afford us as perfect a 
knowledge of their habits, as we possess regarding any ^ 
the ffshes of our own day. • 

One species, Dapedius polUuSt is found in the lias at 
Lyme Regis, along with numerous remains of Pholidophorus, 
and the teeth and rays of Cestragions and Hyhodonts^ repre¬ 
sented by De la Beche is tliye Geological Transactions. 
The collections of Messrs. Philp/bt at Lyme Regis, of Lord 
Cole, Sir P. Egerton, Professor Buckland, Mr. Murchison, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Baker, Mr. "Weaver, Messrs. Cumberland 
and Johnston, as well as the Museums of York, Bristol, 
Whitby, and Naresborough, all contain numerous specimens. 
Of the genus Dapedius, M. Agassia figures four species, and 
describes no fewer than six or^even. Of Dapedius Coleif he 
. remarks, it may be easily distinguished from the others by 
the appearance of the oufer surface of the head, which 
is almost perfectly smooth at the anterior border of the 
operculum; and on the occiput, and sides of the lower jaw 
there is a small compact granulation, which is extended 
to the anterior borders of the scales of the nape, and 
belly. The rest of the scales are perfectly smooth, nor 
do we remark any trace of the little hollows on their sur¬ 
face, such as those which characterise Dapedius punctatus, 
and the species generally of this locality, but on the con¬ 
trary, we distinguish the concentric lines which are formed 
by their laminae of growth. 
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The annexed fig. represents tiie large scales on the flanks. 

I Exarnptesrof the scales of all the different 
species of the family are given by M. Agas- 
I'ff^ siz. but this single instance of their re- 

fl- * markable forms, as compared with the 

scale}* of* fishes of the present day, may 
fji/f /' 7 be quite sufficient to mark the peculiarity 
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of these interesting fossils. 


Pholidophorus lalus^ PL III. This we have taken as an ex¬ 
ample t>f another genus, of the family LepedoideSy nearly al¬ 
lied to the last, for the purpose of shelving the somewhat 
magnified representation of the scales, fig. 2, 3, and the ar¬ 
ticulations of rays of the caudal fin also enlarged, fig. 4. 
This specimen ig from Eiohstiidt, and is taken from an 
example in the collection of Cftunt Munster. This genus 
is characterised by the small dorsal placed opposite to 
the ventrals; caudal forked, *cqual lobes, scales extended 


slightly on the base of the upper lobe; teeth crowded. 
Seven species are described by M. Agassiz from the lias of 
Lyme Regis in Englancl^, of Scefeld, .Sohlcnhofen, and of 
Oberland on tlitf continent. • 


It is impossible to view the drawing of the species we 
have here introduced from M. Agassiz’s ^ork, without being 
struck by the great general resemblance to the es^isting 
form of Cyprinus, nor can we contemplate the great differ¬ 
ence in all the details of structure which Cyprinus and Pho¬ 
lidophorus present under the same general form, without 
referring them lo something like corresponding types in two 
distinct orders or groups. It is to be hoped that as in the 
case of Dapedius, M. Agissiz may be able to trace the form 
#)f the stomftch in the gpnus Pholidophorus also, and ascer¬ 
tain if that organ be provided with cecal appendages, the 
absence of which, as well as of teeth, constitute the chief 
distinguishing character of.Cyprinue. 
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Thrissops inlernwdiust Miiiist, PI. U. We have Iiere 
introduced this figure as another example of the* family. 
The genus is characterised by M. Agassiz as follows : scales 
large and very thin, dorsal opposite* to the anal, which is 
very long. The same characters apply precisely to the genus 
Opsarius, M‘Clell., which consequently affords another cor¬ 
responding type. We do not say.^that these relations indicate 
any direct affinity, but the^ are such as must arrest atten¬ 
tion, whether we regard them as corresponding types in differ-' 
ent orders of the same class, or as progressive degrees,of de¬ 
velopment. They are curious analogies in animals appearing 
at remote intervals of time on the surface of the earth. 

Ophiopsis proceruSf* Ag. Pl.^ 1. This plate we have 
introduced to shew the pe^ulityr elongation of the extre¬ 
mity of the body towards tke upper corner of the caudal 
fin, which is so remarkable in fossil fishes, and which 
perhaps will appear more stsiking in the annexed repre- 
.sentation of this part of the skeleton. Fig. I is the 
If tail of Plati/somtiSf Ag. in 

wjiich the vertebral column 
•a, is seen prolonged to b— 
the upper corner of the 
caudal fin, a character 
es of the coal formation and 
new red sandstone. Fig. on the contrary, represents the 
manner in which the vertebral column a, terminates in all 
fishes possessed of a bony skeleton in the present creation, 
as well as in the tertiary fossil fishes. So marked a peculia¬ 
rity of the spinal Column in the early fossil species of this 
class was not without some object adapted to the peculiar 
state of existence in which they lived; this may deserve a 
few remarks which we do not find in*the work of M. Agassiz. 

• The small figure in ihp corner of this plate is represented as a 
young individual; the drawing is takep from a specimen from the lias 
of Lyme Regis. 



which is peculiar to the fossil 
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The circumstances requiring such an extraordinary form 
of the bony skeleton of fishes, whatever they were during 
the period of the coal formation, no longer exist in re¬ 
gard to these animals.' But we find the cartilaginous fishes 
of the present day, the Sharks, the Rais, and Sturgeons, 
present a similar peculiarity of structure in relation to the 
caudal termination of the ^ vertebral column; and. reason¬ 
ing from the known habits of these species, and the man¬ 
ner in which they employ the peculiarity in question, we may 
be thps led to satisfactory conclusions as to the manner 
in which it served the osseous fishes, whose remains are 
found in the strata of the coal formation. 

In regard to their habits,^suppose we divide fishes into such 
as prey upon each other, or <ieri^{je their food exclusively from 
substances found in water, and* such as obtain it partially at 
least from insects not inhabiting water, and which conse¬ 
quently require an effort to r»-e into the air. 

This latter habit would require a great development 
either of the louwr lobe of the caudal, or of the anal fin, as we 
see in the Perilainps, on fishes of our own day, which feed 
exclusively on ipsccts. On'the other hand, the peculiarity of 
fossil fishes now in question is bf an opposite character, and< 
only calculated for plunging to greater depths beneath water, 
and for violent struggles within that element. 

From this view of such structure we may conclude, that 
aquatic insects were rare during the period of the coal 
formation, although the remains of Arachnidans in these 
strata, would render the existence of land insects probable. 
This indeed, is in strict harmony with the great scarcity of 
fossil insects in the rock.wof the coal formation. 

M. Agassiz remarks, that besides other peculiar charac¬ 
ters which the family of^ Lepidoides possess in common, there 
are some with the caudal fin inserted obliquely, as in the fore¬ 
going figure, and others in which it is inserted on a symmetri¬ 
cal base, as in fig. 2, the former he names Hcterocerous, 
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the latter Homocerous Lepidoides. “ It is a very remarkable 
circumstance in regard to the genera of which these’two sec¬ 
tions consist, that all the species with oblique caudal hitherto 
discovered, without exception, are found in strata anterior to 
the lias, a circumstance that cannot be accidental; for we see 
the same peculiarity displayed in an almost equal number of 
species of the same period, belonging to another order of fossil 
fishes, Saurides, as well as,in all the fossil fishes of the order 
Placbides, by which the Ganoids and Saurdids are accom¬ 
panied in the same strata. So that some unknown condition 
of existence in those remote times,” says M. Agassiz, would 
appear to have exercised its influence on the development of 
organic life, to determine a conformation so singular, and 
yet so general, throughout this slass of animals.” We have 
ourselves, in thq preceding remarks, offered our own views on 
the subject. It is only necessary to repeat, that we see the 
structure of animals everywlfere corresponding with their 
functions, while these are adapted to the various relations 
of surrounding objects. It is therefore a legitimate conclu¬ 
sion to draw, that as the remains tof these fossil fishes are 
distinguished by the same pequliar form of the spinal column 
• as the cartilaginous fishes *of the present day, they like¬ 
wise inhabited deep water, whether salt or fresh, and were 
highly rapacious in their habits. 

The latter part of the conclusion at least corresponds with 
that to which M. Agassiz himself has been led, but we are 
not yet prepared to agree with M. Agassiz, as to the e;vi- 
dence afforded by fossils in general, or by*fossil fishes in 
particular, of the progressive development of organic life, 
from a simple, to a more complex aad perfect structure. This 
view has been frequently suggested, and as often refuted, 
and we thought it had been finally abandoned for the last 
thirty years. The peculiar development of the caudal ver¬ 
tebrae in these ancient fossils, pregents to our view no indica¬ 
tion of a les.s degree of perfection, than the abrupt termination 
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uf the vertebral column at the base of the caudal fin, in the 
fishes of the present day. « 

Tetragonolepis dorsaliSy Ag., and Teiragonolepis otmlis, 
id. PI. IV. The genus to which these species belong, differs 
only from Dapedius (of which we have already given an 
example) in the form of the teeth, these being in Dapedius 
somewhat grooved and b(unt, and in the present genus, 
pointed. The osteology does not appear to M. Agassiz to be 
essentially different in the two genera; the head in particu¬ 
lar presents the closest analogy, the bones having the same 
connection, the jaws *the same form, only that the teetli 
are pointed in the present genus, instead of being grooved as 
in Dapedius. 'retragoriolgpis comprises numerous species; 
above seventeen are already figured and described by M. 
Agassiz. They nearly all belotfg to the lias,formation, there 
being but a single species fouml in the inferior oolite resting 
on the lias. Many of the specimens examined were from 
Lyme Regis in England, but some were also from various 
parts of Europe. 

• 

Tetragonolepis %valis, one ot the examples, Plate IV, is from the 
lias formation of the vicinity of Boll in Switzerland, where it, 
was examined by M. Agassiz, in*the Museum of Dr. Hartmann of 
Goeppingen, by whom it was discovered, 'line peculiarities which 
distinguish it from other species, are rather differences of general form, 
than of particular details. It is more elongated than any other 
species of the genus known to M. Agassiz; it is oval anteriorly, 
more elongated, straitened towards the tail. The head is propor¬ 
tionally smaller, and considerably more elongated than any of its 
congeners. Its mouth is also a little more cleft, and Its teeth are 
also more elongated than in other species, and have all their points 
uniform. The bones of the head in the example lithographed, are 
only visible on the inner part of the face at the left side. At the 
inferior margin of the inter-opercule and suh-opercule, we see seven 
large fiat branchial rays. Vf^at is most curious in this example 
is, that portion of the branchial arches and the combs of the branchies 
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are perfectly well preserved, and visible between the brancliiustcguu^' 
rays and the orbit. It is impossible, to recognize in the &ti!\icture of 
the branchial rays, the least difference from the pectinated branchics 
of ordinary fishes of our own epoch. Tfle orbit is surrounded by 
the sub-orbital plates. Almost all the bones of the cranium are lost; 
but wc find in front a fragment of the ethmoid, and of the anterior 
frontal, the surface of which as well as that of the super-occipital 
plates presents little round tubercles Vith superficial openings, to the 
number of four, which allow of<«ur ascertaining the form and dimen¬ 
sions of the head. In other specimens, says M. Agassiz, I found 
that all the bones of the cranium, and particularly the opfircular 
pieces, present very close tubercular granulations. 

The only part of the trunk which presents the external surface 
complete, is towards the tail; along^ the dorsal and the anal we 
see a small space where the srdid parts of the body have entirely 
disappeared, and have not left their *impression. The scales arc 
very small along the back, and on the sides of the tail; those of 
the flanks are much larger, and pavticidarly much higher than broad, 
except towards the breast and under the pectorals, where tliey are 
almost equilateral, 'llieir surfaces are interspersed with irregular 
asperities, almost like little round tubercles disposed in irregular 
slightly raised lines. All their sides arc straight, and their articu- 

v> 

lating claws strong. 

The dorsal commences rather ,b(^fore the middle of the back, and 
terminates at a distance from the caudal, equal to the base of tlie 
caudal. The anal is large and short, and extends nearly to half the 
length of the dorsal, but these two fins terminate opposite to each 
other. The tin rays are slender, bifurcated only at the extremity, and 
their articulations transverse, and very close; at the anterior extre¬ 
mity, there is a series of little fulcra, very close. THfe ventrals which 
are very small, are placed opposite to the anterior border of the 
dorsal. The pectorals, also small, have (ihc rays proportionally slen¬ 
der. The caudal is of middling length for the size of the fish, its 
insertion is slightly oblique, because the rays of the inferior lobe are 
inserted at the extremity of the spinous apophyses, which is extended 
less behind than the base of the rays of the superior lobe. All iJic 
fin rays are more slender in proportion in this, than most other species 
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of Telragonolepis, They are bifurcated in many, from the middle of 
their lei%tli, and articulated vei;v close to their insertion. The fulcra 
which border the superior lobe arc thick at the point of insertion of 
the rays of the iin, but stem to diminish rapidly towards tlie extre¬ 
mity ; those which arc extended the whole length of tlie inferior lobe, 
are very small at the base of the fin. 

Tetragonolepis dorsalis, Ag. ’PI. IV. The original from which this 
plate was taken, M. Agassiz foifitd in the British Museum, and is from 
the liiis of Gloucester^ nuracrou.s specimens have been found; they are 
very easily distinguished by their oblong oval form, and the elongated 
rays al the anterior border of the dorsal. 'Pile head is short but large : 
on the ^surface of tlic bones we remark certain ridges of a fine granular 
scries, particularly on the operculum. The thoracic girdle is also 
grstnulated, but the scales art^ perfectly smtwth; the enamel of which 
they arc covered is so thin thai we^ can see the edges of the laminae 
of growth. I'hey arc of medium %ize, particularly on the sides and 
paricties of the abdomen, but much smaller on the tail, and along 
the back, their edges are straight«ind entire ; they are not dcticulatcd 
on their posterior border. The lateral line is very visible ; it is ex¬ 
tended almost straight with only a slight bend towards the back from 
posterior superior angle of^thc operculum, to near the middle of the 
base of the tail. 'Plic dorsal* commences a little in front of tlie mid¬ 
dle of the back, and terminates opposite to the posterior extremity of 
the anal fin, which is scarcely m»rp than half its length. iTie ante¬ 
rior extremities of the fins are more elevated‘than the posterior. Tlie 
anterior rays of the dorsal in particular, are about double the length 
of the posterior. The largest are, however, preceded by some other 
little rays wliich succeed one another in front, gradually diminishing 
in length. The rays of these two fins arc slender, bifurcated in the 
upper third of \hc length, and have their articulations transverse at 
the distances. The caudal is large in proportion, its insertion is 
slightly oblique, and the ftiys of the superior lobe sensibly shorter, 
their base being covered with the scales of tlie pedicle of the tail, 
which is extended more in the superior than inferior lobe. The rays 
of this fin are slender, and branched below the middle, and divided 
into articulations like those of the dorsal and anal fins ; along 
the upi>er and lower borders, we observe a number of small fulcrums. 
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The posterior border is nearly square. The vcntrals are placed op- 
iwsite to the anterior border of the ,8ub-opcrculum, these *fins arc 
otherwise indistinctly preserved. 

'Ilicse notices, together with tlie plates, Any afford an idea of the 
care and exactness with which the subject is executed. 

(To he eontinv^.) 


Notice of a Fossil Fish^—the supposed liana diluvii testis, 

or ** Fossil Batrachian'" of Dr. Cantor. By J. M‘Clel- 

LAND. PI. IX. 

Tlie return to Calcutta on his way to Europe of Dr, Falco¬ 
ner, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Seharanpore, 
with collections of plants and^ animals as w'ell as fossils, re¬ 
minds us of the progress made in India during the last ten 
years, in scientific researches and discoveries connected with 
Geology, and Fossil Zoology. Tlie portion of Dr. Falconer’s 
collection of fossils which he was kind enough to open for in¬ 
spection previous to his departure, was the fossil fishes from 
the rich locality of the Sivalick Hills. .These remains consist 
chiefiy of the fragments of spines, estternal bony plates, verte- 
bjr®, and skulls of Siluridm, together with heads more or less 
perfect of fossil fishes allied to- the living genus Ophicepha- 
lus j and with these the opercula and pectoral region of a large 
specimen, probably of the family Cyprinidae. A careful exami¬ 
nation of these fragments would be necessary to determine 
the species exactly; but from the inspection we have had of 
them, we arc quite satisfied that these remains refer to extinct 
species. Dr. Fhiconer seems to be of opinion that they arc 
recent forms. They all appear to .have been fresh water 
species, and may, or may not have belonged to existing ge¬ 
nera. These fishes, like the fossil mammalia of.the same 
be are all tropical forms. Some of them may perhaps be 
found to correspond with genera now existing in the rivers 
of India, but like the inammalia found in the same locality, 
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they i’c*rcr we think in most cases to extinct species, and 
in somd, to extinct genera ., 

But tliese together with other questions of equal interest, 
Dr. Falconer will be able to determine on his return to 
Europe, where he will have the ablest assistance in working 
out the large collections which do him and his colleagues 
at Seharunpore the highest degree f)f credit. 

In connection with these remarks, we may be allowed 
perhaps to refer *lo the fossil described as the head of a 
Buti'SLchian by Dr, T. Cantor, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol, VI. 1837, p. .538, We have care¬ 
fully examined this fossil with the assistance of Dr. Falconer, 
and can answer for its Ijcing nothing more than the jaws, 
the front part of the he^d, ^and branchial apparatus* of 
a siluroid fish, not cxceeding»the dimensions which several 
species of Siluridae are known to attain, both in India and 
Europe. • 

From the form of this fossil, as well as the number of 
spines and shields of fishes that have been found in the 
same field, it may be conceived to have approached nearest 
to that genus^of Silurid^, called Pimelodus; although the 
species is doubtless distinct •from any living, or previously 
noticed fossil species. Th£ ^reat distinguishing character 
of the fossil, is the breadth and flatness of the head. We 
have observed however, in the collection of Dr. Falconer, 
several fragments indicating species of many of the same 
genus, but none of them approaching in size to this fos> 
sil. • 

The muzzle is semicircular and Hat, with several irregiilar ranges 
of tlunly scattered, conical, hooked teeth in both jaws. The two 
branches of the lower jaw arc firmly united to each other in front, 
by means of broad articulating surfaces reflected backwards tdl^ds 

* Ttic branchial apiiaraiua 4, 5, '>,*Pig. C, which is characteristic of llw teal nature •»! 
tljc lobsii, was quite ovcrlookcil by Dr. Cftntor, 
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the apex formed by the junction of the twrf hyoid bones,* and fyoin 
thence with an abrupt curve are directed rather forward, 90 as tjjt 
leave a hollow or depression in front of the symphysis, fr^m which 
the jaw extends with a gradually increasAg curve towards the angle 
of the mouth. The rami of the lower jaw 3,3, fig. C, are compressed 
and rounded externally, internally flat or slightly concave towards the 
base of the jaws, each limb of which seems to be about one and half 
inches in depth. The upper margin in which the teeth are inserted 
is narrow', and rounded transversely. The teeth were fixed to the 
dentary surface by expanded consolidated bases, and their conical 
pointed surfaces are incased in a deposit^ of enamel which enfcloscs 
them like a sheath from the apex to near the base, where the enam¬ 
elled surface is detached from the expanded pedicld of the teeth by 
a narrow line, fig. e.; the teeth arc all hooked or cirved inward, the 
largest measuring from half, to tlwrce quarter of mi'inch in length, 
being placed in front of the •’upper jaw, and ait the base of the 
lower. No teeth have as yet been discovered' on the palatines 
or vomer. * ■ J 

The hyoid bonesf 4,4, fig. C, approach each ot\fr in front at a small 
straight angle; they are rounded on their loweiiy^ind outer ^surfaces, 
flattish on the inner, and present a narrow ri( on the upper and 
outer margins. The rounded margins of these ones are directed ob¬ 
liquely downward and inward, end the narrow^^Uges upward and out¬ 
ward. The breadth of the hyoid bone is abo^j^n inch, the thickness 
about 6 -lOtli of an inch. 

The branchial raysj 5,5, fig. C, are given ol^Jrom the inner and lower 

margins of the hyoid bones. The three first^ Jthese rays only, remain 

on either side, and are flat and deep; bein breadth about 3 - 10 ths 

c 

of an inch ; in thickness, 1-lOth; the fir on each side is tw<5 
inches in length, and seems to have beer . somewhat larger. 

• Dr. Cautor founded his Batrachian opinion oi^hi'nj|S8il on the separation of the rami of 
the lower }aw at the symphyaU; but this observation ' fe havo been unable to confirm. One 
iimb of the Jaw was certainly separate^l from the ,but tins was done artificially in 

attempts to clear the matrix. Clearing this away a Aittic further, it was found that with the 
matrix a portion of tlio bone had also been remove/ on one side of the symphysis, and Ibis 
seems to Imvc misled Dr. Cantor, v 
t Mistaken by Dr. Cantor for (lie Pterygoids, 
t Overlooked by Dr. Cantor, 
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The linguial bone* 6, fig. C, is large^ broad, and flattish, and is 
l^row and undivided at ihe The binder margin is but little 

arched, is uneven, presentUg a few irregular points. The breadtli of 
the lingttial bone at the bifee is almost two inches, and its lengtli 
one and three-quarter inches. 

The up|er surface of the Tossil fig. A, presents the same anomalous 
structure ap the corresponding portion of Siluroid fish. No. 1, the 
anterior orbitar process, 2 ant*ior frontal bone, No. 4, ethmoid 
bone, 3-3 ftftsal bonc^ on cither sidoi 5-5 maxillary bones with 
6 ’, 6 fossa for the insertion of cirri. To establish the correct names 
of the bones sbove referred to in the fossil, it would be necessary 
to refer more particularly to the comparative osteology of Siluroid 
fishes, which, aA nothing has as yet been done on the subject, a.s 
far as 1 know, vAuld be more Jthan could be expected in a casual 
notice of this nat^e. e * 

But without entering into further ^details, sufficient exactness for 
the present object has been secured, by a careful comparison of 
the fossil with th^ recent head of, Silurus doitlis, and Silurus rita, 
Buch., two speci(i|^. which, although not so closely allied to the 
fossil as- some otli^’s which we might have examined, were still 
sufficiently near, t«l present all, or nearly all, its corresponding 
characters. The oiLr peculiarity the fossil presents as compared 
with the specidb abl-jS referred to, ^s the process No. 5, fig. A., 
which we cannot venX re to explain, furtlier than by supposing it to 
represent the superiorV axillary bone on either tide. 

Fig. B represents thl^ront view of the fossil; all the figures are 
about half the natural j 

Of the iinportanc^/ith which this subject has been re¬ 
garded, no better instS^^'c need be adduced than the remarks 
of the Editor of the J^t nal in which the first account of this 
fossil appeared, the lafle J^r. James Prinsep, who informs 
his readers in a note, That the fossil is so extraordinary 
as to require no apolo^ for outstripping strict rules, (as 
in the case of the Sivatlierium), and introducing Dr. Can¬ 
tor’s account of it to the journal, from the text of the Re- 

* Thii* was also Vvertooked *'y Or. Canlor. 
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searches for which it was intended, beforrf^ th»^ latter 
appear.” The great rarity of the fossil remainl \f Ba- 
trachians, as well as the gigantic dimensions of the *bssil. 
as compared with the corresponding part of recent togs, 
certainly retjuired an unusual degree of evidence to satisfythe 
mind for the first time, to the existence of an animal of his 
nature in a fossil state, hut partipularly of the gigantic dimti- 
sions ascribed to it by Dr. T. Cantor, who describes th^ 
supposed frog to have been, ^'^Jusive of its limbs, at leas 
4]iree feet four inches long, Vt. ; extraordinary fossil mon¬ 
sters have,- it is true been discovered, but then they pre¬ 
sent, as far as we can judge from their remains, no relation 
to the present order of things,^ but formed of themselves 
distinct orders peculiar to, thc^ times and circumstances in 
which they lived. The idea of fossil giants, in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptation of the term as applied to this supposed fos¬ 
sil frog, though often suggested by writers of romance, has 
never been establisied on scientific evidence. Nor were 
Dr. Cantor’s doulfe/ as to whether the monster was a tree, 
or a land frog, bp any means calculated to conciliate our 
confidence in th^j[eneral conclusions at yhich he arrived 
, on this subject, j>wice we could not conceive how frogs of 
three feet four it/e.ics long,^iclusive of limbs, could conceal 
themselves on th^tbranches and leaves of trees. 

Desirous of reconciling his mind, '^possible, to what other¬ 
wise certainly did appear very doubtful on this subject, Dr. 
Falconer on his arrival in Calcutta, begged of me to acepm- 
pany him to the Museum of the Asiatic Society, to inspect 
the fossil, as already stated; when, after a careful examination, 
it appeared on comparing the specimen with Dr. Cantor’s 
description, that he had fallen into all the numerous errors 
on the subject above noted. 



Jourtfy to India by the North of Europe^ during the 
y^rs 1823,1826,1827,1828, and 1821). By M. C. Belan- 
(fiR, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor^ late Sttpet' 

Intendentf Royal Gar denial Rondichery^ ^c. 

I 

# 

The zoological results of this journey published under 
die auspices of the Ministers of Marine and Interior, are by 
M. Belanger himself, assisted by MM. Isidore Geoffroy St* 
Hilaire, Lesson, Valdfhciennes, Deshaycs, and Guerin, iu 
the several departments in which these gentlemen are dis¬ 
tinguished. The work consists of an octavo volume, and a 
quarto volume of plates. It is preceded by the following 
verbal report to tlie Academy of Sciences by M. F. Cuvier, 
which affords a better general view of the nature and object 
of the work than we could give. We wish our own Go¬ 
vernment would take a lesson frqpi the French, who seeing 
the interest of science neglected in the colonies of other 
rival nations, with an enlightened policy peculiar to the 
French, depute, their own philosophers to supply the desi- 

4 > 

dcratum. 

I have now, says M. F. Cuvtei*, to render to the Academy a 
statement of the zooldgical results of M.*Belanger’s Journal 
in the East Indies, which has been required of me. On 
a former occasion, we have stated how much M. Bcdan- 
ggr has benefitted various branches of science; and by his 
long and laborious excursions, enriched the study of Na¬ 
tural History, to which object his zeal has been directed 
amidst numerous dangcis, even under the inffucnce of a 
malady to which he fell a victim, from his love of science 
to which he was devoted, and which he pursued under 
no other aid than such as he secured for himself. It 
is our duty to-day to devote to Him the numerous mate¬ 
rials which arc distinguished in the reports of which we 
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are going to speak, and to assign to them that place which 
they are destined to occupy, ii» the vast edihcc of ^loology. 
With regard to the animals of India however, we should 
remark that for many years })ast, this department of 
Natural History has been so much enriched by the travels 
of Duvaucel, M. Diard, and of Siir Stamford Raffles, and by 
those of Leschenault, Keinwar^t, Kuhl, and Van Hasselt, 
as would make it an extreme injustice to appreciate the 
results of a recent journey in these countries, otherwise 
than by the number of new and important objects collect- 
ed. In fact, it is the activity of travellling naturalists more 
than their science that contributes to the value of their 
collections, for it is seldom that t|/ey are able to distinguish 
those rare species by their* organization, the discovery of 
wlpch conduces to modify the general laws of science ; 
but science is sustained by their perseverance and their 
courage, and it is in this pokit of view particularly that 
the devotedness of M. Bela§ger is entitled to our gratitude; 
his claims therefore to this sentiment on the part of natural¬ 
ists, have been surpassed by few trswellers. 

M. Belanger affords in a prefae'e, a rapid outline of those 
travels by which his own wefe preceded; he expresses his 
gratitude to those Savans ftrho assisted him; affords the 
plan according to which the zoological portion of his col¬ 
lections were executed ; explains the obstacles to which his 
researches were exposed in Persia; and in fact, affords an 
itinerary of his different explorations in India. • 

Less conversant with Zoology than with Botany, he has 
elsewhere devoted himself exclusively to this last branch 
of Natural History, and to the hist(9rical part of his travels. 
M. Belanger is associated in the description of animals 
with many honourable men, who by their previous labours, 
have given thofibest guarantee to the public for the value of 
the additions which IVI. 6e1aiiger*| discoveries have made to 
Natural History. 
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It is our colleague, M. Isidore GeotFroy Saint Hilaire, 
wlio lias engaged to make .known the Mammalia. But he 
has not confined himself to the description of new species 
due to the researches of M. Belanger. He has taken occa¬ 
sion to enrich the science by the consideration of new fac.s 
relative to Mammalia in gei^eral. Also in an introduction, he 
adverts to some of the more abstract views of i^oology. On 
the characters of the new animals as compared with those 
of animals known before, which constituted the special ob¬ 
ject of his subject, he is led to otfer general observations on 
Geographical Zoology from the materials afforded by M. 
Belanger, as well as from those of different countries of the 
globe with which we hav^ become acquainted by means of 
other travellers. Then foUows a general table of the Qiia- 
drumana, in which the generic and specific characters^ of 
these animals are found, those which inhabit Africa, as well 
as such as belong to Asia^* To complete this table, M. 
Geoftroy Saint Hilaire describes five new species of Indian 
Monkeys; these are the Semnopeihiens VellerosuSf* Geof. 
S. CuculatuSf l Geof.) tke Macacus aureus^ Geof., Maeacus 
arctouleSf Geof.; still viewing his labours under the same 
point of view, our colleague ti^ces briefly the history of the 
various labours devoted to the investigation of the Bats, and 
makes us acquainted with one new species of Vespertilio, 
the Vespertilio of Belanger, discovered by our traveller at 
Pondichery, whore it is known under the name of Terinjily^ 
He describes also two new species of Kingfishers, due to 
the researches, of M. Duvaucel, at Sumatra, and to tliose 
of M» Dussumier on the continent of India. 

Observations on tliewatural characters of insectivorous 

animals precede the general remarks on the genus Tupaia, 

and by this denomination our colleague intends the Indian 

insCctivora to be designated, and not the Sqpiirrels which in 

0 

i 

* The furred Monkey. f The hooded Monkey. 
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these countries are named as the foregoing, Tapaia. lie 
then describes a species or a variety of this genus brought 
from Pegu by M. Belanger. A very laborious notice of 
the Sloths? (Sores,) terminates the history of the insecti- 
vora. We find in this part of the work a critical review 
of the large species of India and Africa, which is a recapi- 
tiilation partly of the Memoir o^ 1826, which our colleague 
has published on the same subject in the Annales da 
Musmim. 

The Carnwora afford the subject of two articles; vi one 
of these our colleague establishes the*genus Melogale on a 
very remarkable species of the family of Martins, which he 
names Melogale personata ; and Jin the other he describes 
a new species of Cat, the rc^ spotted cat, Felis rubiginosa, 
Geof. These two Mammalfc^ have been discovered by M. 
Belanger, the first at Pegu in the vicinity of Rangoon, the 
second near Pondichcry. • 

It is by the Rodents that he terminates the Mammalia 
collected during the travels of which w'e are treating. M. 
Geoffrey describes in this group, th« red-rumped Squirrel of 
Pegu, Sciurus pygerythrus, Geof.knd the Spgrmophilus con- 
eoloTf Geof. of Persia, due to the researches of our traveller. 

M. Lesson, to whom was Confided the elucidation of the 
birds, like M. Geoferoy, has not confined his observations 
merely to the animals collected by M. Belanger. This 
journey has afforded also to M. Lesson the fortunate oppor¬ 
tunity of elucidating certain points of the doctrines of Orni¬ 
thology. His share of the labour commences with a very 
comprehensive discourse on the geographical distribution of 
birds on the surface of the globe, ii» which he developes his 
views relative to the formation of the globe itself, as well as 
the succession of living beings by which it is peopled. This is 
followed by the*description of thirty-nine new, or imperfectly 
known species, which belong chiefly to the collections of M. 
Belanger, We mention amongst those which we owe to the 
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iliscoveries of this naturalist Morphuus iMstatus, Less, of Ben¬ 
gal ; the Circus rufus of Bengal; the Melias tristis. Less, of 
Pegu ; the Cuculus lu^uhris, Horsf. the female from Java; 
the Picus cavente^ Less, of Pegu, where it is called Temafra- 
oumc \ Edela rujiceps^ Less, of Java; Lanius collurioides, 
Less, of India ; Lanius sordidus, TiCss. of Pegu ; Garrulax 
iielangeri, l^ess. of Pegu ; and G. rujifrons, Less, species 
which the author has isolated iinder the generic name of 
Garrulax, because they form a very distinct type, according 
to M., Lesson, w'hich ought to find a place in the family of 
Cassicaiis after the Myophone, and in the group of Chouca- 
ris ; the Mmek-apa (muscylva) albogid.aris. Less, of Pondi- 
chery ; the Pastor peguanus, I^ess.; the Fringi/la pyrrhop- 
teray Less.; the FrancoUnuSfSpadiceus^ Less. (Perdix spadiea, 
Lath.) from the vicinity of Pondtehery; finally the Otis aurita, 
Lath, and the Chenelopex coromandelianns, I^ess. These 
species are worthy of the intevest of naturalists, .and many of 
them l»ave been figured in the Atlas volume of plates, of 
which tliere are ten dedicated to Ornithology. 

M. Lesson was also charged with the publication of the 
Reptiles, apparently consisting altogether of species collect¬ 
ed by M. Belanger; these to t1ie number of thirty-three be- 
long to sixteen genera, of whicif we find one new genus allied 
to Trionyx, which he has named Tetraonyx, characterized 
by a broad membrane between the toes, which are four, all 
supplied with nails. M. Lesson takes occasion also to furnish 
descriptions of certain species of ffydrophis, which he pro¬ 
poses to unite*with the Ophidians in a family which he calls 
Nauticophis ; this family he proposes to divide into two 
tribes, including the five genera into which these animals 
appear to be separated. 

Amongst the most remarkable Reptiles which science owes 
to the travels of M. Belanger, we may mention a species 
of Rmys dedicated to tliis traveller. The species upon 
which the genus Tetraonyx is founded, the long-necked 
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Tetraonyx, (T. longicollis,) discovered by M. Belanger in 
the Irrawaddi at Pegu; a CrocJbdile, Crocodilus palustrus, 
Less, which is only seen in the niarghes on the borders of 
the Ganges; two species of Geeko, G. eleutherodactylus, 
Less, of Bengal, and the Gecko iriedrm, Daud. from tlie 
environs of Pondichery; the Nt^a knouthia, Less, a mag¬ 
nificent species, the Coluber bancorage, Less, and C. Kor- 
rojsid, the Microcephalopki-s gracilis, Less., a spicies of 
marine serpent found by M. Belanger on the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, and in the Gulph of Martaban ; the Rana Sanguit^-ma- 
culata, Less., and two other species of Bana; viz. R. brama, 
I^ess. and R. hexadactyla, id., belonging to the South of India; 
lastly, the'Bufo isos. Less., a common species in Bengal. 

M. Valenciennes, to whose knowledge a^d zeal has been 
confided the description of tlTe fishes, supplies in an abridg¬ 
ed form certain general views on the Ichthyology of the 
Indian seas, and in particular'pf the coast of Malabar, ex¬ 
plored with so much success on this occasion by M. Belan¬ 
ger, to whom this branch of science is indebted for numerous 
interesting materials. M. Valenciefhnes has only, however, 
described eighteen species of fishes, selectee^ from upwards 
of two hundred, which form the rich collection of our tra¬ 
veller. These de^riptions of species are all preceded 
by elucidations of the characters of the genera to which 
they belong. It is to be regretted, that M. Valenciennes 
has not taken advantage of the pages devoted to the illus¬ 
tration of these collections, of making us acquainted with 
a greater number of species, and particularly *of the species 
of those families, which have not yet been treated of in the 
Histoire Naturelie des Poissons, tcT which, for their generic 
characters, it is sufficient to refer th^ reader. 

M, Deshayes, entrusted with the description of the Mol¬ 
luscs, directed the first^ part of his labours to summary 
refiections on the importance of the study of these animals, 
as applied to the chronological history of the ^terrestrial 
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globe, a tlictne of immense importance, wliich embraces the 
greater part of Geology, ifticl wliich M. Deshayes here 
alludes to incidentally,, but which he has elsewhere deve¬ 
loped as the importance of the subject deserves.* 

In the second part, the author describes twenty-one new 
species of Molluscs, discovek-cd by M. Belanger. All the spe¬ 
cies are figured, and amongst them wc remark Helix Belan- 
geri, D<feh.; H. Semifnsca^ of Pondichcry, id.; Cylostoma in- 
dicum, id. of the Isle of Elephanta near Bombay; Cyclost. 
Aura/diacumj id. of Pondichery; Planorbis exustus, id. of 
the coast of Malabar; Paludina Bengalensis, liamark, found 
on the river Ganges ; Buccimuin Blainviilei, Desh. of the 
coast of Malabar; and the^B, conoidale, id. of the Straits of 
Sunda; the Nerita intern^dia*, Desh.; and the Ranelta 
margaritula, id. of the Malabar^coast; the Pyrula fulva^ id.; 
and the Purpura squamosa, id. both of the Isles of Sunda, 
but the latter also on the Ei^tern coasts of India. 

M. Deshayes concludes this catalogue raisonnee by a 
tabular view of the fossil shells of Europe, as com))ared 
with the living species •'now inhabiting the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas;. His views, oderived from a comparison of 
the species common to the Indian and Mediterranean seas, 
afford a solution of the problem of the ancient communi¬ 
cation between those seas. 

M. Guerin, who has had the insects as his [lart of the 
zoological collections of M. Belanger proposes in the first 
chapter, a general revision of the genera and species belong¬ 
ing to the trille Fulgorelks, (or fire Hies,) and affords his 
ideas of the classification of insects chiefly inhabiting India. 
The second chapter is dSvoted to the description of a selec¬ 
tion from the new specjps, the fruit of M. Belanger^s travels, 
many among them occupying an important place in the 

• The reader is here referred ito an outline of M. Deshayes’ views on 
this subject in tlie Cakatla Journal of Natural History, ml. iii. p. 206. 
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chain of existence, and even fill up voids which to this 
time have existed amoi^t thcyir congeners. We Ynention 
particularly the Palalepta lemgata^ Guer. of the Coromandel 
coast; the Oryctes mariahanii id; th5 Popilia Maculala^ id. 
of Java; the Gnoma aiomariat id. of the Coromandel coasts; 
the Lania carcelti, id. of Java ^ Scutellera lleynaudii^ id. 
of the same country; the Cercopis viridans^ id.; the Mega¬ 
chile rujlventri, id.; and the Odynerus dhnidiatus, of the 
coast of Coromandel; the Apis zonata, id. of the same 
country, where they form hives of a curious conslrucdon of 
the most compact clay; and, lastly, of the Agarista Belan- 
gerif id. of Java. 

Such are the contributions to Zoology, which we owe to 
our colleague M. Isidore Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, and to 
MM. Lesson, Valenciennes^ Doshayes, and Guerin, for 
the part which they have taken in the elucidation of the 
collections of M. Belanger in^ Persia and the East Indies. 
Assuredly, the arrangements to prevent the collections from 
being lost, could not have been confided to better hands. 
Yet it is to be regretted, that the ^rst author of these tra¬ 
vels, he who with so much labour collected the materials 
and the documents, which afford the subject of this collec¬ 
tion, should be so faintly identified with the publication; but 
all that those who*have performed the part of his colla- 
borateurs could do, was to give his name to new species 
in all tlie various orders. Be it as it may, science has 
derived from this portion of the travels of M. Belanger, 
an acquaintance with six new genera, and .four hundred 
and twenty>three new species of Persia and India, and in 
these species, as in the genera, thej^e are some which supply 
important places. An atlas, consisting of forty plates, re¬ 
markable for their execution, represent forty-nine of the 
most curious and novel species described gin the body of 
the work, rendering it'still more valuable to naturalists. 
This atlas is equal in the value oV its contents to any of the 
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numerous collections of drawings relative to tlic Natural 
History of India, that havg as published on the 

Fauna of this vast country. 


Faraday's Experimental Researches in Electricity.’'^ By 
Lieut. R. R. Smutii, Bengal Engineers. 

^ , I Fifth Soi'fi, 1 

Injthe year 1800 it was discovered by Messrs. Carlisle 
and Nicholson, that'the voltaic battery liad the power of 
resolvinjy water into its constituent elements. This obser- 
vation has justly been considered the foundation stone of 
electro-chcmical science; for no sooner it was made, than 

If t 

numerous other' bodies were subjected to the decomposing 
influence of the battery; their relations to it ascertained, 
the laws regulating decompqsition determined, and a broad 
basis of facts prepared on which a sound theory might ulti¬ 
mately bo fourided. Happily for science, the subject of 
electro-chemical decomposition early attracted the notice of < 
Humphrey Davy, and in his hands led to- the series of 
brilliant discoveries which insured for him such an unexam¬ 
pled degree of scientific fame. By what seems to be a 
natural consequence, efforts to explaih tlie mode of ac¬ 
tion by which the many new, and sometimes paradoxical 
results of decomposition were effected, kept pace with the 
accumulation of facts, and numerous theories were in conse¬ 
quence proposed. These varied much from each other, 
were often inconsistent with facts, and occasionally so with 
themselves. Even in thejua&e of Davy himself, there seems to 
have been m\^h obscurity in theoretical views, for although 
he sometimes’speaks ifi clear, distinct, and decided terms, 
yet at other tiii^s he states his doctrines so vaguely, that as 
Faraday remarks, probably a dcfzen precise schentes of 

, Cuati&ucd from vol. lii. (i, 
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electro>chemical actioiij^g^ht be drawn up, differing es¬ 
sentially from each omHpir^t &H agreeing with the state¬ 
ment given of them in his celebrate^ Bakerian Lecture of 
1806. Nor was this an indefinite assertion on Faraday’s 
part, for on being reproached by Davy’s brother with in¬ 
justice towards the memory of 4hat great chemist, he ac¬ 
tually produced twelve such schemes, and effectually esta¬ 
blished the justice of his statement. 

In the larger number of the theories of electro-chemical 
decomposition, the results are attributed to attractive and 
repellant powers resident in the poles, or metafile termina¬ 
tions of the battery; thus, for example, in the case of the 
decomposition of water, the posi^ve pole attracts the oxy¬ 
gen, and repels the hydregenpi while th,e negative pole 
attracts the hydrogen, and Vepefs the oxygen. Not only 
was the general fact of such polar actions assumed, but the 
diminution of force according to distance from the central 
points of attraction and repulsion, namely, the poles of the 
battery, was considered experimentally determinable. 

Faraday’s first step in the series of researches now under 
analysis, is to prove that electro-chemical •decomposition 
does not depend on any direct attraction and repulsion of 
the poles upon th^, element's of the substance, near or in 
contact with them. “ I have,” he remarks, “ in a recent 
series of these researches proved (to my own satisfaction at 
least) the identity of electricities derived from different 
sources, and have especially dwelt upon the proof of the 
sameness of those obtained by the use of the edmmon electri¬ 
cal machine and the voltaic battery. The great distinction 
of Che electricities obtained from fihese two sources, is the 
very high tension to which the smafl quandjPf obtained by 
the aid of the machine may be raised, and the enormous 
quantity in which that pf comparatively low tension, sup¬ 
plied by the voltaic battery, may be procured; but as their,,, 
action, whether magnetical, chemical, or of any otjier nature, 
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are essentially the same, it appe^^ evident that we might 
reason from the former as to tl|||P)anner of action of the 
latter; and it was to me, a probable consequence, that the 
use of electricity of such intensity as that afforded by the 
machine, would, when applied to cftect and elucidate electro¬ 
chemical decomposition, shew some new conditions of that 
action, evolve new views cf the internal arningernents and 
changes of the substances underc decomposition, and perhaps 
give efficient powers over matter as yet undecomposed.” 

Udder the above impression, Faraday proceeded to expe¬ 
riment on decomposition by means of the electrical machine, 
using the form of apparatus with the discharging train, de¬ 
scribed in a former paper, lie first proved that the ele¬ 
ments of decomposed bodies were transferred to great dis¬ 
tances from pole to pole,* and’ provided the same quantity 
of electricity passed between the poles, the intensity of the 
chemical action was not interfered with by the intervals at 
which these were placed apart from each other. Thus, 
whether the bodies under decomposition were placed in im¬ 
mediate contact, or separated by an interval of seventy feet, ‘ 
connection being maintained^ between them by means of an 
insulated string wetted in a decomposable solution, the re¬ 
sults were the same for the same^ qpantity of electricity 
transmitted. He next employed only a single metallic pole, 
using the end of the piece of moistened string as the other 
pole, and still decomposition followed as before. The simple 
rfhd beautiful experiments detailed shew distinctly, that the 
process of de*composition was not dependent on the simul¬ 
taneous action of two metallic poles, since a single one was 
fully efficien^^ttd the transfer of the elements took place 
in accord^nlHteith tlm well-known law of the direction of 
the current. '' 

' The presence of water has been^ supposed by many, to be 
' an essential condition of electro-chemicai decomposition, and 
it Was assorted by Sir Humphrey Davy, that ** there are no 
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Huids known, except such as contain water, which are capa¬ 
ble of being made the mep^m of connexion between *thc me¬ 
tals or metal of the voltaic apparatus.” Faraday’s fourth 
series of researches completely settles this point, by shew¬ 
ing that there are hundreds of bodies equally influential with 
water in this respect, and that the latter is therefore only 
one of a numerous class of substances, instead of being the only 
one and essential. He conceives that its exclusive character 
was obtained in consequence “ of the general necessity of a 
fluid medium,” of its being the only one of this class of bo¬ 
dies existing fluid at common temperatures, “ its abundant 
supply as the great natural solvent,” and its constant use in 
that character in philosophical investigations, because of its 
having a smaller interfering, kijuaious, or complicating action 
upon the bodies either dissolved ol* evolved, than any other 
substance. 

Having determined the preceding points, Faraday proceeds 
to the question of theories of electro-chemical decomposi¬ 
tion, and he premises the developemcnt of his own, by a 
brief account of those of others, in &o far as he is personally 
acquainted with them. On thege theories we^lo not now in¬ 
tend to decide, as incidental notices of their leading features 
will necessarily be iqjtroduced*when discussing that proposed 
by Faraday, and more than simple notices is unnecessary. 

**That electro-chemical decomposition,” Faraday remarks, 
“ does not depend upon any direct attraction and repul¬ 
sion of the poles, (meaning thereby the metallic termina¬ 
tions, either of the voltaic battery or ordirihry electrical 
machine arrangements,) upon the elements in contact with 
or near them, appeared very evideht from experiments 
made in air, when the substances eyolved;;|||Pt not collect 
about any poles, but in obedience to the direction of the 
current, were evolved, and I would say, ejected, at the extre¬ 
mities of the decomposing substance. But notwithstanding . 
the extreme dissimilarity in the character of air and metals, 
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and the almost total difference existing between them, 
as to their mode of conducting iMectricity and becoming 
charged with it, it might still be contended, although quite 
hypothetically, that the bounding portions of air were now 
the surfaces or places of attraction, as the metals nad 
been supposed to be before. In illustration of this and 
other points, 1 endeavoured to devise an arrangement, by 
which I could decompose a bod^ against a surface of water, 
as well as against air or metal, and succeeded in doing so 
unexceptionably in the following manner.” For the subse¬ 
quent details of this interesting and important experiment, 
we must refer to the researches themselves, as it would 
occupy too much space to transcribe them here. The result 
was, however, d/scisive, and one element of the substance 
decomposed (Sulphate of Magnesia) made its appearance 
at the surface of the water employed, instead of the usual 
metallic pole. “ As, therefore,’'the substances evolved in cases 
of electro-chemical decomposition may be made to appear 
against air, which according to the common language is not 
a conductor, nor is decomposed, or against water which is a 
conductor, and. can be decoqiposed as well as against the 
metal poles, which are excellent conductors, but undecom- 
posable, there appears but little reason (o consider the phe¬ 
nomena generally, as due to the attraction or attractive powers 
of the latter, when used in the ordinary way, since similar 
• attractions can barely be imagined in the former instances.” 

•Electro-chcmical decomposition is well known to be an 
effect essentially dependent upon the current of electricity, 
and various have been the views taken of the nature of this 
current., Some, with Friinklin, consider it one and undivi- 
sible, others 4ksume it to be compounded of two distinct 
fluids, the positive and the negative, distinct in their nature, 
and also distinct in their effects. Thus MM. Riffaut and 
Chompre for instance, consider the positive and negative cur¬ 
rents as each causing decomposition, and maintain that the 
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former is more powerful in producing this effect thA tlie 
latter. M. Grotthuss consider* that the elements of water, 
when about to separate at the poles, cpmbine with the electri> 
cities, and become gases; while M. de la Rive maintains the 
exact reverse of this, namely, that these elements while pass¬ 
ing through the fluid, are compounds with the electricities: 
when evolved at the poles, they*are de-electrifled. 

have sought,” says Fai^day, ** amongst the various expe¬ 
riments quoted in support of these views, or connected with 
electro-chemical decompositions or electric currents, for any 
which might be considered as sustaining the theory of two 
electricities rather than that of one, but have not been able 
to perceive a single fact, which vcould be brought forward 
for such a purpose: or admrtting the hypotjiesis of two elec¬ 
tricities, much less have I bden able to perceive the slightest 
grounds for believing that one electricity in a current can 
be more powerful than the ofher, or that it can be present 
without the other, or that one can be varied, or in the slight¬ 
est degree affected, without a corresponding variation in the 
other. If upon the supposition of two electricities, a cur¬ 
rent of one can be obtained without the other, or the current 
*of one be exalted or diminished more than the other, we 
might surely expect some variation of the chemical or mag- 
netical effect, or of both: but no such variations have been 
observed. A current has not, to my knowledge, been pro¬ 
duced, which could act chemically and not magnetically, nor 
any which can act on the magnet, and not at the same time 
chemically. ’ 

^fudging from facts onhfi there is not as yet the slightest 
reason for considering the influence which is present in what 
we«call the electric current, whether in metals or fused 
bodies, or humid conductors, or even in air, flame, or rarefi¬ 
ed elastic media, as a •compound or complicated influence. 
It has never been resolved into simples or elementary influ¬ 
ences, and may perhaps best be considered of^ii.y an axis 
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of p&toer having contrary forccsj exactly equal in amount, 
in contrary directions." Thus remarkable, and when once 
thoroughly comprehended, most distinct definition, ought to 
be Carefully reflected upon, since unless it is understood and 
impressed upon the mind, it is scarcely possible to follow 
Farada||s views. r 

We have here arrived at the point where the theory of 
electro-chemical decomposition entered upon, and we will 
endeavour to* devciope it as simply and distinctly as we 
possibly can. It has already been stated, that nearly all who 
have speculated on the subject, have conceived the power 
producing decomposition to be external to the substance 
decomposed, in other words, to be resident in the metallic 
terminations of the electric circuit. According to Faraday, 
however, the eflect of decomposition on any substance, is 
produced by an internal corpuscular action in that substance, 
exerted according to the dircfction of the electric current, 
and is due to a force either superadded to, or giving direc~ 
tiou to the ordinary chemical qjffinity of the bodies present. 
“ The body under decewnposition,” he remarks, “ may be 
considered as a mass of actmg.particles, all those which are 
in the course of the electric current contributing to the final 
effect; and it is because the ordinary chemical affinity is re* 
lieved, weakened, or partly neutralised by the influence of 
the electric current in one direction parallel to the course of 
the latter, and strengthened or added to in the opposite di* 
reetion, that the combining particles have a tendency to pass 
in opposite courses.” 

In this view the effect is considered as essentially depen¬ 
dent upon the mutual chemical affinity of the particles of 

opposite kinds. Particles a, a, could not Fi^."T.“ 

^ - O 5 

be transferred or travel from one pole Oo # O ®0 
1/1, towards the other P, unless they found ^ __ 

particles onhe opposite kind b, h, ready to pass in the con- 
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trary direction: for it is by virtue of their increase]^ affinity 
for those particles, combined Mth their diminished affinity 
for such as are behind them in thejir course, that they are 
urged forward: and when any one particle a (Fig. II.) 

arrives at the pole, it is excluded or set 

b' “ . ® a 

free, because the particle 6 of tlie oppo- ^ ® 

site kind, with which it wa^ the moment before in combina¬ 
tion, has, under the superinducing influence of the current, 
a greater attraction for the particle which is before it in 
its course, than for the particle a, towards which its affinity 
has been weakened. 

That the decomposition and transfer of elements were 
dependent on the chemica> aflhiity of the substances pre¬ 
sent, Faraday has shewn very distinctly by experiments on 
Sulphuric Acid diluted with water, and combined with Soda. 
“ The variation,” he remarks* “ of electro-chemical decom¬ 
position, the transfer of elements, and their accumulation at 
the poles, according as the substances submitted to action 
consist of particles opposed more ^r less in their chemical 
affinity, together with the consequent influeftce of the latter 
• circumstances, are sufficiently obvious in these cases, where 
Sulphuric Acid is .acted upon in the same quantity by the 
same electric current, but in the one case opposed to the 
comparatively weak affinity of water for it, and in the other 
to the stronger one of Soda. In the latter case, the quantity 
transferred is from two and a half to three times what it’ is 
in the former: and it appears therefore very evident, that 
the transfer is greatly dependent upon the mutual action of 
the decomposing bodies.” * 

Having stated in general terms his theory of decomposi¬ 
tion, Faraday proceeds to apply it to particular instances, 
and in the first place i^^ews satisfactorily w'hy, in all ordi¬ 
nary cases, the evolved substances appear only at the poles: 
for the poles are the limiting surfaces of the decomposing 
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substance, and except at them, every particle finds other 
particles having a contrary tendency with which it can com¬ 
bine. 

In those theories which refer decomposition to the attrac¬ 
tive powers of the poles^ it appears at once anomalous, tnat 
in so many instances these poles, although capable of with¬ 
drawing one particle of a decomposed substance from ano¬ 
ther, should yet be incapable of retaining that particle. “ If, 
in accordance with the usual theory, a piece of platina be 
supposed to have sufficient power to attract a particle of 
hydrogen from the particle of oxygen with which it was the 
instant before combined, there seems no sufficient reason, 
nor any facts, except tho^e to be explained, which shew 
why it should not, accordirtg t6 analogy with all ordinary 
attractive forces, as those of gravitation, magnetism, cohe¬ 
sion, chemical affinity, &c. retain that particle, which it had 
Just before taken from a distance, and from previous com¬ 
bination. Yet it does not do so, but allows it to escape 
freely.” Faraday’s theory, on the other hand, explains this 
apparently anomalous (fircumstance simply and distinctly. 
The effect is tac direct consequence of the nature of the 
action, for the evolved substances are expelled from the 
decomposing body as a consequenqe of an internal force, 
not drawn out by an external attractive power: and whether 
the poles be metal, air, or water, still the substances are 
evolved, and are sometimes set free; while at others, they 
unite to the poles according to the chemical nature of the 

I 

latter, i, e. their chemical relation to those particles which 
are leaving the substance under operation. 

When the power of the voltaic battery to produce de¬ 
composition was first discovered, nothing caused greater 
astonishment than the apparent suspension of all natural 
affinity between the particles of bodies, whose affinities for 
each other were known to'be, under common circumstances, 
of the strongest possible character, while the process of 
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decomposition was in progress. Acids were passed^through 
alkalies, and alkalies and eartRs through acids, so that the 
distinctive properties of each sceme^ temporarily destroyed. 
In no particular does the theory of Faraday contrast more 
favourably with its predecessors than in this, since accord¬ 
ing to his views, what was formcn-ly an unintelligible wonder, 
becomes an essential condition, and it appears that the more 
alkali there is in the coui|,se of an acid, the more is the 
transfer of the latter facilitated from pole to pole, “ and 
perhaps,” he adds, “a better illustration of the^dillhrence 
between the theory I have ventured, and those previously 
(‘xisting, cannot be offered than the views they respectively 
give of such facts as these.” • 

As a general consequence of the preceding, it may be 
slated, that the more directly bodies are opposed to each 
other in chemical affinity, the more ready is their separa¬ 
tion from each other in cases of clectro-clicmical decom¬ 
position, i. e. provided other circumstances, as insolubility, 
deficient conducting power of their proportions, do not in¬ 
terfere, and hence it is possible ^tllat failure in producing 
decomposition may arise not from the strengfli, but from the 
weakness of the affinity which holds bodies together. 

In concluding hi^ fifth section, Faraday makes a few re¬ 
marks on what are usually called the poles of the battery. 
“ These,” he states, “ are merely the surface or doors by 
which the electricity enters in or passes out of the substance 
suffering decomposition. They limit the extent of that suti- 
stance in the course of the electric current, b*eing its termi¬ 
nations in that direction: hence the elements evolved pass 
so far, and no farther. * 

** Metals make admirable poles, in consequence of their high 
conducting power, their immiscibility with the substances ge¬ 
nerally acted upon, their, solid form, and the opportunity of 
selecting such as are not chemically acted upon by ordinary 
substances. 
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“ Water makes a pole oi'dilHGult application except in a few 
cases, because of its small cundiicling power, its miscibility 
with most substances acted upon, and its general relation to 
them in respect of chemical allinity. It consists of elements 
which in their electrical and chemical relations are dirt,itly 
and powerfully opposed, ye<^ combining it from a body more 
neutral in its character thar\ any other. So that there are 
but few substances which do not come into relation by che- 
mical affinity with water or one of its elements ; and there¬ 
fore eRher water or its elements are transferred, and assist in 
transferring the infinite variety of bodies which in association 
with it, can be placed in the course of the electric current. 
Hence the reason why it so rarely happens that the evolved 
substances rest at the first J:urfi’ce of the water, and why it 
therefore docs not exhibit the ordinary of a pole. 

“Air, however, and some gases are free from the latter 
objection, and may be used as poles in many cases, but in 
consequence of the extremely low degree of conducting power 
which belongs to them, they cannot be employed with the 
voltaic apparatus. This limits their use: for a voltaic appa¬ 
ratus is the onJy one yet discovered, which supplies suffici¬ 
ent quantity of electricity to eiiect electro-chemical decom¬ 
position with facility.” 

1 

We have now finished the analysis of the fifth series of 
Faraday’s researches, and here we purpose bringing our 
remarks upon the masterly work to a close. Nine scries 
still remains, but to analyse these would require more time 
and space, thdn circumstances admit of our devoting to them, 
and we entertain insuperable objections to commenting on a 
work of this nature in a^^uperficial or cursory manner. To 
the volume itself, we vrould direct all those whose interest 
may have been excited, and we can safely assure them of 
one of the richest of intellectual treats, and a series of new 
ideas developed with strijeing perspicuity in a style, chaste, 
philosophical, and singularly attractive. 
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In conclusion wc would again remark, that the essential 
requisite for a thorough comprehension of Faraday’s theory 
of clectro-chemical decomposition i» a clear conception of 
the electric current as “ an axis of power having equal and 
contrary forces.” This conception being once distinctly and 
vividly impressed upon the mind* no difficulty will be expe¬ 
rienced in undertaking all the varied phenomena of decom¬ 
position, and the efforts made in mastering the key, will be 
more than rewarded by the new view, its possession will af¬ 
ford access to.* , * 

Camp, od February, 


From J. G. Malcolmson. Ksq" F. R. S. to the Editor of the 

Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Bombay, Nov. 10, 184iJ. 

• 

My hear Sir, —I have just received your lOth Number, and 
think tliat a remark of Captain Campbell, relative to myself, accom¬ 
panying some extracts from Dr. Boase’s letters, requires, a short an¬ 
swer. But although the occasion is unpleasant, my object is merely 
to solicit Captain Campbell to place less confideilbe in authority, 
jfnd to employ his talents and his great opportunities in a course of 
careful research by whqfh the science to which he is devoted may be 
advanced, instead of attempting, by somewhat hasty observations, to 
rebuild forgotten hypotheses, or to invent a science from the founda¬ 
tion, like the palace of air presented to Thor, by the giant Skrimis 
in .Iholhim land, " things that dreams are made of.” , 

It is evidently Captain Campbell’s duty to learn*what has been 
done; what has been proved by evidence which none can dispute, 
before he writes and acts as if the opjjiions received by all good 
geologists, were of the class of crude speculations long current 
in Saxony and Edinburgh; things that any man may invent at his 
pleasure. 

• Our readers will regret £lie close of this series of papers on the 
analysis of Faraday’s Researches in Electricity, which evince so chwe 
and philosophical an examination of the subject by Lieut. Smith.— Eds. 
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The first extract from Dr. Boase, page. 926, relative to fossiUferous 
rock resting on granite, is too ctinfused to be well understood; and 
to one familiar with the recent lucid, but not always temperate, dis¬ 
cussions on this subject, it is painful to find in three short sentences 
so much bad reasoning and careless statement. Nor is Captain 
Campbell’s preceding remarks any better; viz. that it is singular that 
the information of fossil strata resting on the Dartmoor granite 
should reach India, at the time of the discoveries at Sydrapettah, 
" for from my knowledge of the geology of the country lying west of 
“ this locality, T consider it most probable that, like the Dartmoor 
“ formation, the fossiliferous beds are supcrjiosed immediately on gra- 
“ nitc.” It may be so, but why state a fact believed to be important on 
such vague information, or rather on no information ; as it is common 
in most countries to find a pafch of fossiliferous rock in the neighbour¬ 
hood of granite, vith a .series'of rock of all ages between. It was 
Captain Campbell’s duty, cither to have examined for himself, or to 
liuvc said nothing of it. But the fact itself, if it be a fact, is 
only of local interest, as the siftne occurs every where, as well as 
in the Carnatic or Deccan. I need refer only to the oolite coal of 
Sutherland, the lias of the same coast, luid the celebrated junction 
of tlie old red sandstone aird granite of Caithness, all classical exam¬ 
ples investigateik by Macculloch, Sedgwick, and Murchison. I have 
myself ohsen^ed the same thing irf various parts of Scotland, even in 
the various divisions of the old red sandstone, which I have disco¬ 
vered to be distinguished by characteristic lossils, all of w’hich rest 
in different places on granite, or on granite veins passing through 
primary strata. 

But it is generally known that any rock may rest directly on gra¬ 
nite ; an instance of which is the northern drift, or the alluvia of rivers 
and torrents, or another extreme and equally striking instance is in 
the volcanic rocks, and endusial limestones of Auvergne, or what 
may be more interesting to us, the tertiary rocks of the Hyderabad 
and Nagporc countries, dcscrilied by myself. 

Captain Campbell says, that tlie only notice on the points of inves¬ 
tigation on which Dr. Boase remarks, is ^an observation of mine to tlie 
effect, that at the Mucklegundy Gliaut, limestone contmning shells was 
observed lying upon granite of a reddish colour. Capt. Campbell adds, 
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that the ohyervatioii is very imperfect, as “ it does not appear whether 
“ the rock, was part of an extensive ^anitic formation, or only part of 
“ the granitic beds occurring in what I have termed the ‘ schistose 
“ series;’ neither does it appear, that Dr. ^alcolmson endeavoured to 
“ observe whctlier the fossiliferous bed was traversed by veins from the 
“ granite, or whether it was metaraorphised in any wny, or changed 
" in appearance or mode of aggregation, by association with the bed 
" of granite.” I do not acknowledge the justice of this criticism, as 
the information I have given OI^this locality, is as full as was required, 
or could be obtained. I have stated, that the limestone rock seemed 
to be altered by the basalt which coverfd it, and facts arc given 
which rendered it probable, that the granite was connected with 
other masses of that rock, although it was not visibly continuous. 
As to granite veins passing tlirough fliis tertiary limestone, it would 
liave been a fact too deeply intlrestJng to have been overlooked by a 
less careless person than I acknowledge myself to be; and with 
respect to Captain C.’s “ schistose series,” I cannot allow that others 
arc obliged to adopt either his ne^V language, or his views, either new 
or old, on such subjects ; although every fact clearly and intelligibly 
stated, must be taken into consideration by all who follow on the same 
tract. But to return to Dr. Boase, il* was his duty also, to have 

examined for himself, before he denied that roebs containing fossil 

% 

, remains reach the granite, an(> arc altered by heat; and when be 
carries his assertion further, and states that what arc called igneous 
rocks, do not alter tHe strata into which they enter, it is only going 
back to the days of the Neptunists, and cannot be replied to without 
folly. But Dr. Boasc wlien he left off observing, in order that he might 
write systems, appears also to have ceased at the same time to read, 
else whence the ignorance displayed in the followings passage; “ bup- 
“ pose my general views to prove erroneous, as in the above instance, 
" then I must admit that primary crystalline schists arc only secondary 
“ strata, changed by the action of beat; but in so doing 1 contend, 
“ that granite itself is in the same predicament; that is, that the whole 
“ of the pKipnary rocks have then resulted by the action of fire on 
*' fossiliferous strata. It may come to this, but in the meantime, the 
" facts are not sufficient to justify ouf jumping at such a conclusmq.'' 
Heitj is a theory proposed as new, which has been advocated Ijydjycll, 
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in Ills eloq^uciit and popular works, and J)r. Maculloch, in his profound 
system, written in 1821, although not published till ten yefws later. 

I therefore entreat Captain Campbell to describe with care and in 
common language, the districts he may have opportunities of cxamin> 
ing; and not to imagine that one roan can build up a science such as 
this, or that all that has been done by the many profound geologists, 
chemists, mineralogists, travellers, and natuialists in all countries, 
can be overlooked by any one who himself aspires to contribute his 
share to the good'work. ’ He cannot lave a better model than that 
furnishc/1 by Dr. Voysey or Dr. Benza, (except in the Continental 
Nomenclature of the latter), both of whom were intimately acquainted 
with the districts vi.sited by Captain Campbell. Dr. Boase’s example, 
on the contrary, is to be shunned rather than followed. 

I take this opportunity of referring to a remark in tlie dth Number 

• » 

of your Journal, prfge 23G, relative to the following passage in my 
paper on the Deccan:— 

“ With regard to the'age of the siliciiied wood of Pondichery, nc) 

" facts have yet been ascertained, that can justify any conclusion; 

*' it is, however, to be hoped, that a gentleman familiarly acquaint- 
" ed with the tertiary and volcanic rocks of Greece and Italy, will 
“ soon communicate positivd information regarding the geological 
" relations of the sandstones containing the silicified trees; and the 
“ fossil shells; the conical hollows, obsidions, and other indications of . 
" volcanic action, said to exist in that neighbourhood, 'fhe shells 
“ I have seen, differ from those of Central India .”—Geological Trans¬ 
actions, vol.—page 272. 

Mr. Kaye observes, that he did not know who the gentleman could 
be, pnd I find that others were equally in the dark; in consequence, 

1 suppose, of the {»aper having been so long written previous to the 
publication of the volume of Geological Transactions in which it ap¬ 
peared. The jxsrson referred |o was that accomplished geologist Dr- 
Bciiza, the only person in the South of India, then or now, to whom 
the remark could apply; anfl whom I had hoped, thus to induce to 
enter on this most interesting enquiry. I had myself hlen asked to 
engage in it by Mr. Prinsep, but I was sensible that Dr. Benza could 
do greater justice to it; nor do I regret that I did not enter on it, 
as Messrs. Kaye and Cunliffe’s papers are so excellent. 
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Mr. Prinsep appreciated ^r. Beiiza’s merits as they deserved, and 
in a letter to me, he lamented tha^ the “ Asiatic Society lof Bengal 
“ had no Gold Medal to bestow, as none could doubt that Dr. B.'s 
" paper on the Neilghcrry Hills had a juiK claim to the distinction.” 
When I wrote, I was ignorant that he was already attacked by the 
malady under which he soon after sank, without having published 
any thing on the subject. 

I never visited the locjility, yet vfith regard to the matrix of the 
fossil wood, and of the true clmxacter of the wood itself, my opinion, 
founded on specimens was correct, and I therefore could not but feel 
regret at the turn the discussion on this subject had taken at*Madras 
in 1840. I had carefully examined, several years before, the fossil 
wood from this locality, had sections made of various specimens, in 
some of which the vegetable structurjp was even better seen than in 
recent wood. I had also had «in opportunity of shewing them to 
Mr. Kbbert Brown, and of conversing regarding them with Adolphe 
Brongniart, The structure of many specimens is exogenous, and may 
be inferred to belong to the tertiary period. 

Knowing all this, it was a subject of regret to find these discus¬ 
sions at Madras revive the olden times when Leonard! da Vinci had 
to contend so zealously for the animal origin of the shells of the Sub- 
Appenines, against those who asserted them to be the result of, I 
know not what, mystic or plastip'forces. But I fiad hoped that the 
‘discovery of his error in this instance, w'ould have rendered Captain 
Campbell more cautious in plunging into controversies against opi¬ 
nions adopted by all who have written or observed well. 


NorE.~lt may be worth while to notice some remarkii of Caiitaiii Campbell, relative to an 
error alleged to have been committed by myself, after Uuchanan, Voysey and Henza, to 
tho iniucral comi>ositioa of the pillars of Ute toutb of Ilyder at Seringa^atun. It is but a <li$ 
putc about the name of a siwciincii, of no real importance to a geologist, and although I ha'c 
much confldenco In Captain Newboldt's opinion, adopted by Captain Campbell, I still du not 
consider the point settled, as to these pillars being cor^(>uscd of a steatite, as 1 think is reported, 
for 1 Itave not the paper to refer to at the moment. When one considers how constantly, and 
easily the primary rocks, especially tho|^ composed of hornblende and stentitic minerals alter¬ 
nate, or graduate into each other, a discordance on this point is not to be wondered at. As to 
my own share of the error, it was only adding these pillars to other examples of the architec¬ 
tural use of a parlicuiur rock, which 1 had elsewhere carefully examined, on tlia authoniy of 
three of the host geoIoglsU who have Ivor been in India, It is twice that I had seen tliese pil¬ 
lars, but d irlng the few bouts I spent there, 1 was t»n much occupied in the many objects of 
historical and moral interest around me, to think of detecting a Haw iu the observations of my 



A Notice of “ Indian C^prinideef being the Second Part of the Nine¬ 
teenth voltttne of the Asiatic Researches. By Mr. John M'Clei.- 
LAND, Bengai Medical Service. Read February 17, 1841, /o the 
Boston Society of Natural History, by Ur. Humi»hkey 8 yTOBHi,. 

We arc almost entirely ignorant of the frcsli-water fishes of many 
of those countries, whose marine: species are tolerably well known to 

ichthyologists. The reason is obviou ^—the smallest sea-port has its 

* 

miurket constantly supplied with th»>se species whicli jure used for 
food—riie great proportion ttf such species, are taken along the 
shores of the different countries, and but very few fluviatile fishes arc 
considered of sufficient vjJuc to be procured—so that, we are 
conii)clled to learn from the. zealous naturalist, who is actuated 
by other motives than tlie expectation of pecuniary reward, the cha¬ 
racters and habits of such species at. inhabit the streams and rivers 
and lakes. He therefore wffio attempts to elucidate a subject so 
desiniblc to be known, recommends himself by the mere effort, to 
our regard—should he succeed in his attempt, we ought not to with¬ 
hold our gratification. 

Agassiz, whose name is a guarantee of the value of his labors, is 
at this moment preparing a nvignificcnt work upon the “ Poissons 
d’Kau Douce dc ^Europe Ccntrid 9 .” In our own country. Dr. 
Kirtland, like a true naturalist, with^an enthusiasm proportionate to 
the ob.stacles he encounters, is endeavoring to present you with 
the “ Fishes of the Western waters”—and I feel confident, when his 
entire paper shall be published, although future research may, and 
undoubtedly will point out errors, that it must be invaluable to 
the»American ichthyologist. 

While these observers are prosecuting their enquiries, we are sur¬ 
prised to receive an elaborate paper upon the “ Indian Cyprinidaj,” 

• 

l>Turlcee^8or; and had I had more time, 1 should almmt at (oon have) thought of knocking off 
Uie nose of the A|ioI1o Belfidere to asgertain if the miible wore Grecian or Italian (a curious 
emiuiry too,) as to hare injured one of these no1>lc pillars, to have learned whether it contain¬ 
ed a dark greeii talc or a crystal of hornblende. I donor forget Wordsworth’s famous litte.<i 
relative to the man who would " peep and botanisc out o'er his mother’s grave.” But why 
should an Indian geologist with mountains around him yet untouched by the hammer, waste 
his time in putting to rights some tittle slips of those who tiavc worked in (jiiile a different 
spirit. 
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read to the Asiatic Society in Sept., 1838, and published^in their 
*• Researches” the following year. •This paper, to which I would 
now call your attention, was prepared bjjr Mr. John M’Clelland, 
assistant surgeon in the Bengal medical service. Our author was in¬ 
duced to undertake the elucidation of this subject, by perceiving 
that Cuvier had adopted only such of, the Indian Cyprinidae as were 
figured in Dr. Buchanan’s work on G^getic Fishes—leaving the re¬ 
maining three-fourths of the species described in that work, as not 
well determined—-and feeling 'satisfied that these descriptions of 
Buchanan were so general that they could not by any one be dis- 
tingtdshed, he resolved to make the attempt ^to identify them, by col¬ 
lecting all these species, and minutely studying their characters, 
“ After perseverance for the better part of three years,” to use jthe 
w^ords of our author, ** occasionally givifig it up in despair, I succeied- 
ed in identifying most of the speAes dnfigured by Buchanan, as j^ell 
as in having made two series of finished drawings of then^'’ one 
set for England and one for India.” After his paper was ready for 
publication, our author learned that*sorae of Buchanan’s dray^ings of 
hie Oangetie Fishes, wore in the government house at tfile botanic 

I 

garden in Calcutta—and upon investigation, found a collection 
** amounting to one hundred and fifty beautifully executed, and in¬ 
cluding nearly all the unpublished 8j)ecies on which^y painters had 
lyien so long employed, with the specific names in Buchanan’s hand* 
writing marked under the figures,*so as to leave no doubt or difficul¬ 
ty in referring them to* corresponding descriptions in the Gangetic 
Fishes.” Fortunate indeed was it for science, although gross injus¬ 
tice to Buchanan, that these drawings should have been thus long 
concealed; had all the figures appeared in his " Gangetic Fishes,’’ 
they would have supplied the deficiency in his descr^tions, and the 
rich volume before us, would have never been undertaken. Now, 
after having for years eimmined the swanks and stagnant pools, and 
the nKnmtain streams of Indla-^ofter having enlisted his numerous 
friends in hie service, and possessed through their efforts and his 
own* not merely all the species desmibed by Buchanan, but many 
previouify mdenown—-Dr. h^l^Clella&d is not satisfied metefy to cry 

out but embodies hern a great amount of information 
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obtained during liis researches, and throws new light upon the 
ichtliyology of the East, 

The Cyprinidac, are arranged by Cuvier in the “ Kegue Animal,” 
as the first family of the Malacopterygii abdominales—and are cha¬ 
racterized thus—they are " recognized by the slightly cleft uth; 
the weak jaws, generally edentated, and whose border is formed 
by the intermaxillaries; by the deeply dentated pharyngeals which 
compose the trifling armature of the jaws, and by the small number 
of the branchial rays. Their body'is scaly, and they have no adi- 
})ose dorsal, such as we shall find in the Siluri and in the Salmons. 
Their stomach has no cel-de-sac, neither are there any cjpcal appen¬ 
dages to their pylorus. Of all the fishes, they are the least carni¬ 
vorous.” This family is divided by Cuvier into seventeen genera, 
characterized for the most ifart by the form of the mouth, and the 
position of the dorsal fin. *\ftei a minute examination of the 
digestive apparatus of these hshes, Dr. M’Clelland has pointed out a 
natund arrangement, which goes far to simplify their study. He 
ascertained tliat upon the greatel* or less development of the intesti¬ 
nal canal, he coidd determine the food taken by the different genera 
—whether it w'os animal or vegetable; and that the position of the 
mouth corresponded with Jhis arrangement of the canal. That such 
of the family ag lived entirely upon vegetable food, possessed the 
greatest developement of the mtestines—^and their mouths were 
horizontal or directed downwards % and that those which lived upon 
insects, had the least development of these Wgans—and their jaws 
were directed upwards. 

He has accordingly formed three subfamilies, into which he di¬ 
vides the Cyprinid®. The first, he calls Pmnominm, or herbivorus 
Cyprins—from^ poiowomos, that feeds on herbs. This subfamily is 
thus characterized—" mouth slightly cleft, either horizontal or di¬ 
rected more or less downward. The stomach is a lengthened tube 
continuous with a long infestinal canal; colorus plain; three rays 
in the branchial membrane. Ohs. Their food consists chiefly of 
confervoid plants and other productions of the vegetable kingdom.” 
The Peeonomhue contain five long established genera; vk. Cirrhitm, 
Barbus, Cyprims proprius,, Gobio, and Gonorhynchus. From the 
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Barbels, our author has formed a submenus, which he calls Oreinits. 
from Oreinos, pertaining to mountains. 

The second subfemily is called Sarcobgrina, from lEapicojSojjo^, 
carnivorous. This subfamily is composed of five genera. Two of 
these genera were previously established; viz. Leuckcus, (Klein,) 
and Ahramis, (Cuv.)—three other genera are formed by our author. 
The first of these, he calls Systornus, from Systomos, that has a 
narrow mouth. Characters. “ Intermaxillaries protractile, dorsal 
and anal short, the former opposite to the ventral and preceded 
by a spinous ray; body elevated, and marked by two or more distinct 
dark spots, or diffuse spots either on the*fins or opcrcula, promi¬ 
nence on the apex of the lower jaw obscure.” 

The genus Perilampus, from ncpiXojuir w, to irradiate, or shine 
^rilliantly, is thus distinguished. “ Head small, obliquely raised 
above the axis of the body ; doi^al placed opposite to a larger anal; 
apices of the jaws raised to a line with the dorsum, which is straight; 
the ventral margin is much arched,^sidcs usually streaked with blue ; 
fins without spinous rays. Obs. In this genus the intestine is small, 
and very little longer than the body. The species all subsist exclu¬ 
sively on insects, which they seize by leaping above the surface. 
They vary from two to four inches in length.” 

The third genus of our author,^® Opsarius, from* cn^-apiov, picis- 
y^lus, a small fish ; its chaiucters^ arc thus defined: “ Mouth widely 
cleft; body slender, and usually marked with transverse green streaks 
or spots ; dorsal small without spines, and placed behind the middle, 
and long, lower margin of the body more arched than the upper. 
Obs. Intestine very short, and extends almost straight from the 
stomach to the vent.” • 

In the genera of this sub-family, the mouth is situated directly op¬ 
posite to the position it had in the former. They are all insectivi*r- 
ous—the Opsarions, which also devour smaller species of fishes, par¬ 
ticularly gudgeons, are so voracious, that "it is no uncommon thing 
to find on Opsarion so overgorged that the tail of its prey remains 
protruding from the mouth, to be swallowed after that portion which 
is capable of being received into the capacious stomach is suffici¬ 
ently digested to admit of the introduction of the remainder.” 
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Another striking distinction between the individunle of these two 
sub-hunilies, is pointed out to in their colors. “ The whole of the 
subofitmily FosowmimB are remarkable for their uniformly plain colors, 
consisting of olive green, bluish gray, or brown, extended along 
the back, and softened off on the sides, so as to leave the lower 
face of the body an impure white, partaking more or less of the 
colors of the back.*’ " Of the species, not one possesses a brilliant 
spot of any pure color.” But as we leave the herbivorous group 
and enter the> carnivorous, we find: numerous bright, dark spots, 
and the opercula and fins to be stained with yellow and red, in deep 
and natural tints; and the more carnivorous the genera, the more 
remarkable is the brilliancy of their colors. 

'fhe third sub-family, is called Apalopterinte, from owaXoc, soft, 

• Si 

and irifpoVf a fin or wing. It “ consists of those genera, the spe¬ 
cies of which have" either elongate^ cylindric bodies or flat heads, as 
the Loaches and Peecilioi. They are without spinous rays in any of 
the fins, the intestine is short, and enveloped in a copious mucous 
secretion; three to six rays in the branchial membrane.” l^ere are 
four genera. 

The first genus of this sub-family is called Platycara from platus, 
broad, and kara, head. Its characters are “ head flat, with the eyes 
placed on the upper surface, fina thick and opaque, pectorals large, 
anal small, caudal bifid, mouth without teeth and placed on the lowe;' 
surface of the head, three rays in the branchial membrane. Obs. 
The stomach and intestine form a continuous fleshy tube, not much 
exceeding the length of the body; they are found in elevated moun¬ 
tain streams.” 

.The second genus is Psilorhynchus, from psilo, thin or attenuated, 
and rynchus, a snout or beak. It is distinguished by " muzzle elon¬ 
gated and flattened, eyes placed on the edges of the head, mouth 
small and suctorial withoul^cirri, opercula small, caudal bifid, dorsal 
opposite to the ventrals.” 

The third geniis Pcectlia, includes the genera PasciHa^ Ubias 
Pttndulus, MoUnesia, and Cyprinodon, contained in the ” Regne Ani¬ 
mal.” A single subgenus is formed from this genus, which is called 
Aplocheihst from ArrXoc, siihple or single, and the lip, and 
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having the following charactere—“ intennaxiUaries fixed, apices of 
the jaws broad, flat, and directed upwards; five rays in the* branchial 
membrane; fins transparent, Ohs. A short dorsal is placed oppo¬ 
site to the last ray of a long anal, the i^tnds are very small; the 
intestine and stomach form together a small tube scarcely longer 
than.tlie body.” 

'fhe fourth genua Cobitis, (Linn.) is divided into two subgcnera; 
the first, our author calls Cobitis propria —^here, we find the “ caudal 
entire, large, and ornamentec^ as well as the dorsal, with bars or 
spots; prevailing color of the body, various shades of brown, dis¬ 
posed in more or less dense nebulae.” To^the second subgenus, our 
author has given the name of Schistura^ from S^j^iotoc, split or se¬ 
parated, and ovpa, cauda. Its characters are “ caudal bilobate, 
dorsal and ventrals opposite, and shdft; with or witliout suborbitar 
spines; sides ornamented witlf fasdiated bars, mostly green. Obs. 
'i'he intestine is somewhat longer tlmn that of the true Loaches. 
(Cobitis propria J being usually reflected once upon the stomach.” 

We have thus exhibited a mere’outline of the iniimrtant improve¬ 
ments proposed by Dr. M’Clelland in the natural arrangement of the 
Cyprinidee; but besides his classification, our author has presented us 
a general synopsis of the species, and illustrated them with lithogra¬ 
phic figures, from drawings mostly his own, all o^ which are sulfici- 
, ently well-executed to convey accurate ideas, and many of them arc 
highly creditable. Besides furnishing nineteen colored plates, con¬ 
taining nearly one himdred figures, the volume before us is enriched 
by a single plate, exhibiting the peculiar forms of the jaws in several 
genera of the sub-fiunily Pteonomima, and the differences of form and 
proportion of the alimentary canal in each of these great sub-families. 

Almost one-half of the entire volume is devoted |o an ** account of 
the species,” and it constitutes by far the most interesting portion. 
We here find, not merely a scientific deswiption of each fish, with its 
Latin and native name, and its geographical locality, but its habits are 
elucidated with great clearness evident acquaintance; its value as 
an arUole of food, from its delicacy or abundance, and the possibility 
and importance in many instances of its being transported from one 
locality to another for economical purposes, are pointed out with the 
zeal of a philanthropist; while the pcnseverance and fidelity with 
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which our author has studied the minute anatom 3 r of his subjects, 
must claim from all readers theid admiration. 

Published as this treatise is, by a Society whose “ Transactions” 
have become so voluminous, and are with difficulty procured, it can¬ 
not be extensively circulated or known among American naturai.its ; 
1 would notice therefore a few points of general interest, selected 
from the portion of this paper just referred to. 

In some parts of India, many of the species of fishes arc found in 
immense quantities. Our author, after describing Cyprinuschola, re¬ 
marks: ” Casting a net into a pond in Middle Assam, not presenting 
any remarkable appearanoe of containing fish, alK>ut one hundred and 
twenty were brought up at a single draught”—(nine species captured 
are here mentioned). “ The extent of the i»ond may have been four 
hundred yards, and that of thb net three yards; and su{>posing half 
the fish to have escaped from under ine net, the number in the pond 
would have been thirty-two tliousand. When we consider the vast 
extent of surface occupied by waters equally productive, both in 
Bengal and Assam, we may form a conception of the inexliaustible 
supply of fish that might be procured for consumption in other parts 
of the country where they are less plentiful.’’ p. 384. Several species 
are useful not merely as an aiLticle of food; speaking of Cyprinua cursis, 
Dr. M’Clelland ol^serves, “ It is a beautiful fish, common in Bengal 
and Assam as high as Sudyah, but being full of bones, is little valu¬ 
ed as an article of food. If it be less useful in tliis respect than other 
Cirrhins, it is more serviceable than we are'aware of, in common with 
the numerous Gudgeons in clearing the indolent waters of the plains 
from a redundancy of vegetation with which they would otherwise be 
choked up.” p. 330. Many of the species are of great value as 
excellent and nutritious food, and might be rendered infinitely more 
BO, could they be salted when taken, or be transported and allowed 
to propagate in other portions of the country. Thus the Barhua 
megalepis, which is an admiral^le fish, is “ peculiar to remote unpopu¬ 
lated districts, where no attempts are made to cure; they are conse¬ 
quently lost to the wants of other places, where an unlimited demand 
for dried fish must prevail at all seasons, but particularly during the 
rains and hot weather, when frqsh fish become scarce. There can be 
no doubt that if some relaxation of salt duties could be made in favor 
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of those who would embwk in such a business, a profitable and 
useful trade mi^ht be established td a for greater extent than we can 
at present form any notion of. fhe season for fishing is short, and 
without means of saving more than can be consumed when fresh, the 
fishermen have nothing to stimulate them to any exertion beyond 
that of earning during their brief s^on, a sufficient sum to support 
them during the rest of the year. Had the fisherman the means of 
preserving the result of his labor, lus chief market would commence 
when the fishing season endisi, and his industry would then become 
a permanent benefit to himself and to the country at larp. Sea 
fisheries would be of still higher importance, although neither should 
be neglected. The cold season, from November to February, is the 
time at which fishes are chiefly taken; the waters being then low, 
the fishes are confined to narrow chaffnels, and are often completely 
cut off from the larger stream^ and left in pools, in whicli they are 
easily secured. When passing Solano Mookh with the Assam depu¬ 
tation in January, I saw boats laden with most of the five kinds of 
Barbels just described, from one td two and a half feet in length; but 
03 Budyah, the nearest market «t which they could probably be dis¬ 
posed of, was thirty miles distant, and a strong current to be opposed 
in reaching that place, and no means of (firing the fish, the owners en¬ 
tertained little hopes of realizing any tfhing whatevy by them.” p. 339. 

To the important subject of transporting fishes from one pond or 
river to another, our author has given much attention, and bis sug¬ 
gestions are worthy Che notice of tlie government of India. We are 
told, that “ throughout the Mysore country, as well as in many of 
the western provinces, large tanks or reservoirs occur, many of them 
from three to thirty miles in circumference, and being indispensable 
for irrigation, may be supposed to be nearly univer^ in all populous 
districts not watered by rivers. TTiese reservoirs are considered by 
the Honorable Col. Morison, C. B., as among the ^atest national 
monuments to be found in India. They are capable, according to 
Buchanan, of supplying water for froiti eighteen months to two years, 
and thus maintaining the surrounding corps should no rain fall 
within that period. 

” They are drained by an ing^ouasystem of sluices and aqueducts 
of the mo^ simple but complete construction, which afford a perfect 
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control over tlie distribution of water. During the dry season diey 
are pretty much exhausted, and ihay, if necessary for repai», be left 
|)crfectly dry. This w'ould afford an excellent opportunity for des¬ 
troying crocodiles and ^1 the various destructive fishes, Si^aring only 
the more profitable kinds, which arc limited to two or three sptx-ies 
only; and by repealing this operation for several seasons, or as often 
as may be necessary, all but those we wish to propagate would soon 
be exterminated. 

*' By a wise daw of, nature, the carnivorous animals of every dass 
are less,, prolific than the harmless, and may therefore be the more 
easily subdued. Nearly &11 the destructive fishes are viviparous, 
bringing forth comparatively few young; whereas, the more pro¬ 
fitable kinds, or those which should be the objects of cfur care, are 
all oviparous, and bring forth their young from spawn. 

“ A single femate carp weighing only nine pounds, has been 
found by Dr. Locke to contain no less than six hundred thousand 
ova; and by Schneider, one, ten pounds weight, was found to con¬ 
tain seven hundred thousand ova or eggs. 

“ The fecundity of the jRwee, CaiHi, and Mrigcda, has not yet been 
ascertained, but from their close affinity to the carp, we may suppoise 
them to correspond in this respect with that species; the question, 
however, is one thut may be easily ascertained by weighing a grain 
of the roe and ascertaining the number of globules it contains; while 
these will be to the whole roe what one gram is to its enrire 
weight. The result will shew that these species are capaMe of 
yielding, by their extraordinary fertility, a source of food as in¬ 
exhaustible as the sands of the ocean, could we only bring their 
propagation and the safety of the young sufficiently within our 
control. , 

“ In the reservoirs above described, we have every facility for 
effecting this object on a scale of great magnitude, without in any 
way interfering with the other uses of the water.” pp.> tf seq.^ 

The only alteraricm in the' present form of the reservoirs to adapt 
them to the purposes in view, would be to enclose the lowest por¬ 
tions of the bottom of each with stakes long enough to reach above 
the highest surface of the watei^ and dose enough together to pre¬ 
vent the entrance of crocodiles, otters, and the like, shopld any such 
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pxist in the neighbourhood. . The spawning season of the Ruee and 
t)ther Cirrhins, appears to be in the dry weather; the contrivance 
here suggested would therefore protect th^m at that time, and if 
there should be any danger of the whole of the water drying up, 
M'clls of sufficient size and depth might be formed within the en- 
closure, to which the fishes would rctite during droughts, while the 
shallow waters around the wells woul4 afford space enough for the 
deposit of spawn. ^ 

“ Much of our success would depend on keeping those enclosures 
as free as possible from all but the species we desire to propagate. 
At the commencement of the dry season, before the fish begin to 
enter the enclosure, the interval between the stakes might be closed 
with straw, and as the water becomes su^ciently low without, most 
of the rapacious kinds may be removed or destroyed; none should 
be allowed to remain but that species alone which ifiay be the object 
of our care. This done, the only further attention necessaiy, would 
be to save the fish in the enclosure from birds during the remainder 
of the dry season. 

“ Should our success be complete, from every moderately sized 
female Ruee we should have, on the commencement of the rains, 

from five to ten hundred thousand fry, which, as the waters rise, 

* 

would be quite able to take care of themselves till tl?e next season, 
when it would be necessary again'to destroy the rapacious kinds 
as before.” “ On the fishes of Bdhgal, Assam, and other provinces 
subject to the inundations of the larger rivers, we can exercise 
no control, nor is it desirable that we should, even were it in our 
power, the supply of fish being plentiful and constant enough; but in 
tlie higher parts of the plains, near the foot of the mountains, where > 
the larger Cirrhins and Barbels retire during the dry reason for the 
purpose of spawning, fisheries might be carried on with advantage 

to a considerable extent.” p. 461. , 

As some species of the Indian fishes are found only in clear and 
rapid streams, they would not probably thTiv6 well, if at all, in tanks 
where the waters would be still. Should it be considered desirable 
to propagate to any extent such species, our author suggests, that 
” the most suitable vivartum for such > species might be formed 
by stopping up a clear mountain stream to a certain depth, and til- 

u 
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ling tho irregularities of the bottom with sand, gravel and stones; 
there should be a current in the water, and to prevent the escape 
of the fish, a grating should be fixed below; at the opposite end 
a stronger grating, if necessary, to prevent the introduction of rub* 
bish during floods, as well as the escape of the fish, should L 8 fall 
not be sufficient for the latter purpose.” p. 347. Occasional re¬ 
marks arc found relating to the altitude at which fishes are known to 
live in India. Speaking of the Oreinus guttatua. Dr. M’Clelland 
obseiTCs, it is found “ in rivers in different parts of Boutan, between 
the elevation of two and five thousand feet. It may occur higlicr, 
but jVIr. Griffith remarks, that in valleys above five thousand feet, 
though fine, clear streams are common, yet fishes of any kind do 
not occur in them, and the natives assured the mission to which 
he was attached, that no fish existed at such elevations." p. 345. 
The Gonorhyficfius pelrophijus " inhabits streams in Kemaon at an 
elevation of six thousand feet above the sea, and has been observed 
by lacut. Hutton at similar elevations in the mountains north of 
Simla, as well as by Dr. Gamptell in Nipal.” p. 371. 

And again, “ whether any other kind of fishes may yet be found 
in still higher altitudes than those at which the Gonorhynchs and 
Mountain Barbels disapjifear, is a problem in the distribution of this 
class of anim,tls, that travellers in the Himalaya and other lofty 
regions must decide. In the limpid streams which Mr. Griffith passed 
with Capt. Pemberton, at elevations of from six to eight thousand feet 
in Boutan, no inhabitants were found ;' and both here and at Simla, 
as well as in Kemaon, the Gonorhynchs and Mountain Barbels have 
not been found at greater altitudes than six thousand feet above the 
■ level of the sea, where we may presume they disappear; but from 
tliat altitude* downwards to the plain, they constitute ^the prevailing 
forms that have hitherto been met with in the waters.*' p. 369. 

It is well known that .several of the marine fishes, under peculiar 
circumstances, produce derangement in the sy.stems of tliosc who eat 
them; it appears that* similar affections are the result of feeding 
upon some of the Indian Cyprinidae. Thus we are told ** that many 
of the natives abstain from the use of the Cyprinus ettrsis, imagining 
that if eaten on the same day with milk it will occasion a disease 
colled elephantiasis." ]). 329. 
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The Oreinus progastus “ is said by the natives of Assam to 
occasion swimming of the head ancf temporary loss of reason for 
several days, without any particular derangement of the stomach. 
It is the most herbivorous of the Barbels, and like some of the 
Gudgeons, tends rapidly to decay after death, and in the abdominal 
cavity a copious oily secretion is found,,which is probably the cause of 
its bad effects.” p. 344. 

Our author observes, that in some species “ the whole of the 
abdominal viscera float in a dark, oily kind of fluid; and he remarks, 
that either this fluid, or the great proportion of vegetable matter 
contained in the intestines of the Gudgeon mid Gonorhynchs, tends 
rapidly to putrefaction; to which cause, as well as to the neglect 
of removing the viscera from those species immediately after they are 
caught, 1 ascribe the bad effects which ^ave by some been observ’ed 
to result on certain occasions from Itheir use.” •" Mr. Bruce, of 
Assam, also mentioned to me, that he knew of instances of indisposi¬ 
tion supposed to be occasioned by a variety of Bangon. All Bangons 
and Ctonorhynchs should therefore *liave the viscera removed soon 
after they are taken, and the dark, oily fluid washed away; when, if 
it be necessary, they will keep fresh as long as any other kind of 
fish; but if this be neglected, the stomachtrapidly putrefies, in which 
state, if it be necessary to use these fish* the thin pa^ts adjoining the 
ventral fins should be removed.” p! 371. 

I might proceed to point out much, which could not fail to 
interest you, but it was not my intention to present aji elaborate 
paper. I wished merely by glancing generally at the work before me, 
to shew you how creditably the author has performed his task; 
he deserves, and will 1 trust, receive in the pages of tlie scientific 
journals of his native country, a faithful critique. 

Before closing this report, I would revert to a single circumstance 
which is highly honorable to Dr. McClelland. It appears that Dr. 
Buchanan, during a long residence in India, had made a large col¬ 
lection of papers and drawings illustrating tlie natural history of that 
country, which were taken from him, as he was about to leave India, 
by the Marquis of Hastings, and deposited in the government house 
at the botanic garden in Calcutta—so ^at he was obliged when he 
reached Edinburgh, to publish his Gangetic Fishes without roost 
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of his plates. Dr. M'tilclland, when he hnally knew of the existence 
of these drawings, was surprised to ascertain that Hardwicke in his 
" Illustrations” had freely copied many of them, without giving the 
slightest credit to Buchanan, and had even annexed to them new 
names, although the names of their discoverer were attachei' to the 
drawing, and ir his own Inyidwriting. But the names were not 
merely changed; “ during tlie twenty years Buchanan's drawings lay 
at the botanic garden, before they were tnmsferred to Hardwicke's 

Illustrations, many of the colors appear to have undergone a change, 

** * 

such^as light blue and green becoming dark brovm; not aware of 

this, the copyist has net only imitated the altered colors, but added 

a little to their intensity; the consequence of which is, that the 

figures thence obtained in the expensive work referred to, arc made 

to ap])ear in black, when they should only be a pale grey or green.” 

p. 35.5 , note. Mortified to find, that a departed naturalist had tlius 

been robbed of a portion of his well-earned fame, and proud to 

be the means of rescuing from oblivion the labors of Buchanan, Dr. 

M'Clelland has not only in every instance, when practicable, referred 

to his plates in the most generous manner, but has even presented us 

with some of the original plates, although he had made similar 

drawings previous to the-r discovery. His whole conduct in this 

transaction is n^-blc and disinterested ; and while the naturalist, after 

* 

reading this volume, acknowledges hia obligations for tlie information 
received, he will also feel for the author a deep and abiding esteem.* 


Robinson’s Patent Sugar Mills. PI. VI. 

In a Memoir recently presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, by M. G. Pdligot, it was demonstrated that the constituent 
parts of the Sugar-cane, of the species called Otaheite, are 90'i)er 
cent, of juice, and 10 per cent, of fibrous or woody matter. 

At any period, researches, the object of which would be to deter¬ 
mine with exactness the difiPerent quantities or proportions of the 
component parts of the Sugar-cane, would have commanded in a 
special manner tlie attention of that part of the public interested 

♦ American Journal of Sdentc, ISil, ji. 92. 
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in such inquiry; but at thu present time they acquire a new degree 
of interest by the circumstances in •which we are placed. * 

M. Pdligot therefore deserves commendation for having undertaken 
these researches, and the more so, as Be has been able to rectify 
some very material errors in the important art t)f extracting sugar 
from the cane. The authors who had hitherto studied the analysis 
of the Sugar-cane juice considered it as water holding in solution su¬ 
gar, gum, albumina, mucilaginous matter, a kind of soapy substance, 
acids, and divers salts ; according to their notions it was a liquid of a 
very compound nature, and from thence they inferred that it was 
so difficult to extract the sugar from it. Peligot, on the contrary 
proves that the juice of the Sugar-cane, when filtered, is composed 
simply of four parts of water and one of crystallizable sugar; that it 
is nothing but sweetened or sugared ^ater, or at least that the other 
saline or organic substances vfhicl* are found tjierein do not exceed 
17 parts in 1000 by weight. * ’ 

By the sugar mill ordinarily employed to express the juice, the 
quantity obtained only averages from 45 to 55 per cent. It is true, 
that some canes may*ontain less than the above proportion of juice, 
and that in some few cases better results may be obtained from 
the mills; but it is admitted on all l^pnds, that the general result 
is very much below what it ought tb be. A large proportion of the 
^ saccharine juice remains in the’ cancs after the present operation, 
which is lost to the manufacturer, or only goes to increase the com¬ 
bustible character ofthc canes when used as fuel. 

Nor is the deficiency of production the only defect of the present 
sugar mills; those persons who have had any experience in the 
colonial sugar manufactures, know full well the loss and annoyance 
wliich contmually arise from the frequent breakage of the machinery. 

To our readers it may be observed, that owing to the carelessness 
of the parties employed, and the imperfection of the machinery, 
breakage is a common accident, and dbe wliich, from the very ini 
quate means of repair to be met witt in the colonies, freque 
causes the loss of the “ crop” or entire year's labour and expenditure 
of the planter. 

With a view to remedy both these defects, an arrangement nf 
machinery is proposed to he substituted for that heretofore used, the 
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joint invention of a planter of twenty years’ experience, and present 
eminence, and of an engineer of lalcnt and application, resident in a 
British sugar colony during the last five years. The details have 
been perfected here, and the invention has been patented in Eng* 
land,* France, and their dependencies and plantations abroad, i id is 
in process of being secured by patent in all the sugar-producing 
countries and colonics. 

Fig. 1, of the engravings on our front page, is a side elevation of 
this patent Sugar Cane Mill, No. 1, and feed apparatus complete, 
with one side*frame removed for distinctness. In this arrangement 
it will be seen, that the cpnes are subjected to three pressures, by 
which the whole, or nearly the whole of the juice is expected to be 
expressed; its extraction being still farther assisted by the applica¬ 
tion of a jet of boiling water, or of steam, being thrown upon the 
canes previous to their entering between tlie third pair of i-ollers. 

Fig. 2 is a side clcvat’on of a patent Sugar Cane Mill, No. 2, with 
its endless band for feeding the cancs to the rollers. (One side 
frame being again omitted.) 

These engravings, although representing %ut imperfectly two 
modifications of the machines, will give a better idea of them than 
any lengthened description. It will be at once perceived by persons 
having an acquain^ce with tht .subject, that there is notliing com¬ 
plex or experimental in the new' mill, and that it is adapted to 
operate more effectively than the common one. 

The distinguishing peculiarities of the *new mill, and the advan¬ 
tages claimed for it by its ingenious patentees are as follows :— 

let. That the canes arc fed into the mill, or, in other words, put 
between the pressing cylinders by an apparatus or machine, attached 
to alhd worked by the mill itself, by means of which they are aup- 
jjlied regularly, evenly, and lengthwise; instead of being fed in by 
the hands of the attendant blacks intermittingly and in unstratified 
bunches, now too little and th(^ too much, which has the double dis- 
JB^tage of hindering the q/ction of the cylinders upon a portion of 
the canes passing through, and of severely straining the machinery. 

2nd. The cancs undergo three distinct and consecutive pressings, 
at each of which the juice expressed is separated from them by being 

* Vide ahstracl of spcciScation, page 446 of out Oillgt Number 
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thrown back, while in the common mill the canes arc subjected to 
but two pressings, at the first of wHlcli the expressed juice Is thrown 
forwards with the canes, and but very partially separated from tliem, 
leaving nearly the whole to be separate& at tlie second pressing, 
which, as shewn above, fails in obtaining the juice to a great extent. 

3rd. ITie pressing cylinders or rollers are tied or held to each other 
by malleable iron straps or bars, which relieve the cast iron side- 
frames from the great strain they are subject to in mills of the 
usual construction. Should aii^ of these straps break, they are easily 
and promptly replaced.* 


Extract from the Cerneen Newspaper of Nov. 10/A, 1842, regarding 

the Vanilla produced at Mauritivs, im the estates of Mr. Gknkve, 

Black River. Communicatee^by Wjllis EAXti^, Esq. 

• • 

' Mr. Bojer, at the last sitting of the Mauritius Society (of Natural 
‘ History), exhibited some beautiful vanilla fruit or pods, the produce 
‘ of the last gathering made by Mr. Geneve at the Riviere Noire, with 
‘ the view of inducing the Society to encourage as much as possible the 
‘ culture of this plant, which offers great advantages to the country. 
‘ on account of the little expcnce atjeuding plantations on a large 
‘ scale, and of the extremely high, price of Brazil vanilla. 

* ‘ This latter, Mr. B. says, bears no comparison with tliat of Mauri- 

‘ tius in respect to tjje perfume, and the beauty of the fruit, and yet 
‘ it sells for 90 to 100 francs per lb.!! f 

‘ A pod of M. Gen&ve’s weighed gross, 2|- drams.* Six pods 
‘ thus weigh about an ounce, or 9G to a pound avoirdujxois, and if 

(‘ un pied,’) a foot ? of vanilla gives 1000 flowers at the end of 
* three years, its importance may be easily calcukvted. Mr. Bojer 
‘ ascribes the rarity and consequent dearness of vanilla, to failiirc 
‘ arising from the excessive developejnent of a certain membrane, 

‘ covering the stigma or female parts,§ which prevents fructification, 

• 

* Mechanics Magasino, Oct. Iflil. 

1 But only sometimes at this rate I suppose.—W. E. 

I Mr. B. says the ftesh fruit, wlyjreas that of the Brazils must be old; but I have not seen 
either the plants or tha ftult.—W. £. 

$ The pollen being shed rapidly, and often when the stigma is thus etu eloped, lU)I.hu- 

ed to me by Mr, B m conversation.—W. E. 
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and says, that he has recently, by means of a slight incision reme¬ 
died this fault, which appears td bc almost general in the conforma¬ 
tion, and finds that in all the plaiits so operated upon, he has by 
thus mechanically assistiAg nature, entirely restored the due rela¬ 
tions between the organs of fructification.* 

‘ A letter from M. Geneve shews, that formerly out of 10 grMes 
or shoots rich in flowers, scarcely one or twt) pods would be 
' produced, but that now, tliants to Mr. Bojer, each stem (gr^lFc) 

' after losing half iti? flowers, yields ds many as 10 pods. M. G. 

‘ adds, that In less than 15 days, 10 or 12 vanilla plants have formed 
' pods, and thj^t he expects to have from them 325 to 350, 

a very satisfactory result,—and which could have boon doubled, 

‘ had the operations been performed in due time.’ 

. From^the same. 

H 

I suppo.se you saw the remarkable Meteoric, if not Cometic ap- 
jK'arance iu the heavens, yesterday evening, and which astarished us 
not a little. 

I first ohserved it on leaving the office, at about 0‘.|- to 6-20 p, m., 
1 then imagined that it was a streak of smoke from some steamer 
illumined by the sun, and afterwards that it was one of those radia- 
tions sometimes seen, when the suju has just set, or is setting under 
clouds, but it had a brighter appearance, and in fact seemed as a 
luminous cloud-like ray, of prodigious length, converging towards or 
almost towards the place of sunset. 

I expected, therefore, to see it melt away, but on the contrary, 
it became brighter and better defined with the increasing dusk, and 
it grew graduidly shorter, by the earth’s motion, as it seemed to 
decline, and sink into the horizon. 

By the time 1 got to the gardens, it had assumed all the appearance 
of a Comet’s brush, but was fjst setting behind our Casuarina trees, 
when I took the probable bearing of the point, where I think it may 
have cut the hori^ion, and which 1 thinlc lay by compass, between 
W. b S. and W. b S. | S. 


■ Mr. B. iafonned me. that the vitnilU, a parakitic plant, the mango tree, the iron-wood 
tree, and some others grow In the Isle of France,—W. E. 
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The angle it made with the horizon, I roughly estimated at 47^" 
to ,50®. ' 

ITie time of the ray or tails final setting I know not, but suppose 
1} to hour before the moon. 

The time of my taking the bearing, and angle of incidence of the 
above, was about 7® 35' p. m., I think. 

It occurs to me, that a few nights ago, I saw something like the 
above, but only for a very short time, owing to the general cloudiness 
that then prevailed. 

This morning, I was on the look out before 5 a. m., to see if there 
was any thmg very remarkable, rising befsre the sun, and saw of 
course the beautiful morning star, Venus, and soon after I observed, 
what I suppose to be Mercury; but with a much larger disk 
tlum I gave him credit for, through ai)olland*s hand telescope of 
moderate power. He rose bearing E.S. E. below,4ind to the North¬ 
ward of Venus, and was of a comparatively dull reddish hue; I sup¬ 
pose, he may be at tliis season further than usual from the sun; 
but being no astronomer, and haviii^ no Ephemeries to consult, can 
only guess in ignorance. 

March 1th, 1843. 


» Hodgson’s Illustrations of tie Zoology of Nipal and Tibet. 

We have been assured by those who have been favoured with the 
sight of 31 sheets of Hodgson’s Illustrations, and can safely say, that 
for rigid scientific accuracy, united with much spirit and grace, they 
are inferior to nothing that has yet appeared in England. The figures 
only want being rounded by shading, to make them perfect, and 
the artist who has engaged to execute them in lithograph, will 
readily add that ,—doing moreover ^fhatever further be held needful 
to make the drawings really contributory to scientific use, as well as 
to popular taste, for he has a rich store of specimens at his disposal, 
whereby to correct, compare, and complete his proposed work, at 
all points. 

The draftsman employed by Mr. Hodgson, to whom we owe tliese 
drawings, (Raj Man Sinh, we name him with respect.) is a native of 
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Nipal, and to all patrons and promoters of Indian talent, tlie pro¬ 
posed work will have a double* value as an unrivalled specimen of 
Indian docility and ability. The home artist, who undertakes to 
transfer the drawing to stone, is Mr. F. Howard, the celebrated illus¬ 
trator of Harris, and Mr. Howard is anxious and ready to begin 
bis task. He proposes to «;oramcnoe with Quadrupeds, and to go 

on to birds, to give first 100 of the former, and then so many of 

« 

the latter, as the p\iblic shall continue to call for. His terms for 
100 Mammals, to be jiublished each alternate month, are fifty rupee!?, 
or ten rupees per part of twenty Illustrations, twenty inches by 
twelve each in size. Horrequircs 200 subscribers, ami he Jiopes that 
subscribers will not object to pay half in advance, or twenty-five for 
the Quadrupeds to begin with, when a century of birds will Ijc juo- 
])Oscd on the same terms. ^Whatever is nece.ssary to exhibit the 
essential conforn;ation of each t5'pe dr genus, will be given se[)arately, 
as the scull or stomach, or iJill or "feet; and care will be taken that 
(;ach anti every Nipalcse or Tibetan form or genus is exhausted before 
the plates are sulFcred to run Vo too great a number. Thus for 
five rupees per mensem, payable every second month, or for an ad¬ 
vance of twx'nty-fivc rupees ou the Mammals, the t)ther twenty-live to 
be paid on completion, evcny gentleman interested in science, or fond 
of field sports, iqay obtain 100 Quadrupeds beautifully executed, and 
fully explanatory: and then, upon the same terms, as many birds: 
and we may add, that there is hardly an Indian Quadruped, that will 
not fall within the scope of the work; and* but few Indian birds. 
We shall be happy to receive intending aubscrihers’ names, and refer¬ 
ences for ivaymcnt in England, or at the Indian presidencies. 


The Glacial Theory. 

When noticing the Ahnals and Magasiine of Natural His¬ 
tory in the October Np. of the Calcutta Journal of Natural 
History t IS'H, w'e adverted to tlie view's then beginning to 
prevail relative to the effects of glaciers. 

The subject still continues to engross the attention of 
geologists, and most of the scientiff c journals are occupied with 
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the results of their eiujuiries, and we here propos-'e to offer 
a!i outline of the present state oV the (|iie.stion. 

The glacier theory, says Professor Forbes, Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal^ No. Gli, page 85, whether it regards 
the present or the past history of those mighty and resistless 
vehicles of transport and instruments of degradation, yields 
to no other pliysical speculation of the present day in gran¬ 
deur, importance, interest, land I had almost said, novelty. 
It is, says M. Agassiz, scarcely any longer a mere theory ; 
it rests on a whole scries of phenomena apparently' very 
diflcreiit, but whose relations are evident to all observers: 
tliese are the erratic blocks, the mounds of loose materials, 
the ancient moraines, the polished ^dnd striated surfaces, the 
furrowings of rocks in a cunaant«directioii, ^hicli facts have 
been emphatically named \\\c'ei'rai\c phenomena. 

“ Since the domain of observation has been fairly entered/’ says M. 

Agassiz, “ the investigation has advanced with gigantic strides. The 

beauty of the subject, the vast field which it embrace.s, the exciting 

questions belonging to it, have awakened on all hands, zeal, interest, 

curiosity, and ambition. There is now not an academy, not a scientific 

society, in which the erratic [dienomenOn ha.s not be^n discussed wul 

supported by new facts; and such h*as been the activity disjdayed by 

the savans of every country, that? the mo.«t succinct abstract of the 

works and memoirs on'the subject which have appeared within tlie 

last two years, would greatly exceed the Unfits of an article like the 

present. M. de Charpenticr, in his Pssai sur las Glaciers el le 

Terrain Erratique, has described in detail the traces of ancient 

• 

glaciers in the great valley of the Rhone and its lateral valleys, and 
also at a multitude of other points in Switzerland; M. Studer ha.*? 
observed them on the southern side of the Alps; and Mr. Martins 
in tlie Orisons. The French geologists assembled at Grenoble in 
1840, studied them in the Alps of Dauphiny, and made them the 
subject of their discussions at the meeting held at Lyons in 1841. 
The polished rocks, in particular, seem to be very distinct on Mount 
Cenis, whe.'e they have been detected by Mr. Trevelyan and by 
Captain Le lilauc, MM. Renoir, Hogard, and Lc lllanc have cim- 
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tinued to observe the erratic phenomenon in the Vosges, MM. Max 
Braun, and Du Ilocher have notteed it in the Pyrenees; and 1 myself 
liave done so in the Black Forest. The Swiss and French Jura has 
in this respect been matlh the object of continued study by MM. 
Gresbly, Guyot, and Desor, who have proved that the erratic blocks 
of the Alps extend far beyond the limits assigned them by MM. de 
Buch and Charpentier; and, lastly, I have discovered erratic blocks, 
accompanied by polished and scratched surfaces, in a host of loca¬ 
lities in the Alps, where thej^ had uotfpreviously been known to exist. 

“ The great phenomena of the north, although attributed to other 
causes, do not the less Jbelong to the same subject; and, since the 
investigations of MM. Alexander Brongniart and Sefstnim, they havo 
been made the object of continued researches by MM. Bothlingk, 
Nordenskiold, Eichwald, DilKrcher, Robert, Martins, Murc'nison, De 
Verneuil, and Kajscrling. Finally^ the American geologists, sdso, 
have very recently noticed d vastf net-work of polished rocks and 
erratic blocks in the United States. 

But it is more particularly ia Great Britain that the most unex¬ 
pected discoveries have been made. Who could have supposed that 
in these islands, equally remote from the glaciers of the Alps and the 
ice of the north, traces of |he action of ice should have been found! 
And, nevertheless, all the phenomena which indicate the former 
existence of glaciers are there just as evident, and just as well pre¬ 
served, as in the neighbourhood of the glaciers of the present day. 
England likewise,—thanks to the activity and the zeal of her savans 
—already possesses quite a literature on the subject of glaciers; 
and it would be necessary for me to cite the names of most of the 
geologists of that country, were 1 to mention all the individuals 
tirerc who have occupied themselves with this question. 

“ The purely theoretical part of the erratic phenomenon has also 
attracted much attention; and the discussions to which it has given 
rise in many places, and (Particularly in the Geological Society of 
France, have contributed! on their part, to render the study still 
more interesting, by connecting it with the great problems of the 
cosmic system.”* 


Edinb. N«w Pnll. Jouni No. 66, p. 218. 
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When we study the arrangement of erratic blocks in 
certain valleys in Scotland, we feel inclined to imagine our¬ 
selves in Switzerland, says the same writer. 

“ These mounds or ramparts abut against the walls of the valleys, 
frequently forming at the mouths of the valleys a series of concen¬ 
tric belts, which occur precisely at those places where, supposing 
that the valley had at one period been occupied by a glacier, it 
ought to have terminated by the terminal moraines pushing against 
one another. Similar mounds arc observed at the mouth of nearly 
all the valleys of mountainous countries. The most remarkable iu 
the British islands lure, in Scotland, those if the banks of Loch Awe 
!uid of Loch Etive, especially in the vicinity of Bunuw ferry; in 
England, those of the environs of Penrith and Kendal; and in 
Ireland, those which traverse the road that skirts the base of Cuil- 
cagh to the west* of Florence‘^Coutt. ITie latter arc more distinct 
than any that I have seen in the United Kingdom. The nature of 
the blocks composing these moraines, proves that they have not 
come from a great tlistance; but 1:bat they have been detached from 
tlie upper part of the valley, and transported by some cause to its 
extremity. It is among these blocks, sometimes of very consider¬ 
able size, that we find the most angular. Now, if we consider the 
arrangement of the valleys, which proceed in all directions from the 
most elevated chains, and all at’ which present the phenomena of 
erratic blocks, and of more or less continuous moraines, we cannot 
for a moment doubt,'that the cause of this transport has extended 
its effects by radiating from the interior of the elevated points of 
the district towards the plains.' This is a fact of capital importance, 
for it proves that the phenomenon of transportation is to a certain 
extent a local phenomenon, inasmuch as it is connected with tlic 
neighbouring chains of mountains. Each great group of mountains 
in Britain has thus its system of erratic blocks limited to the extre¬ 
mities of its valleys. It is thus that !l^en Lomond on the one hand, 
and Ben Nevis on the other, have their -system of blocks indepen¬ 
dent of that of Ben Wyvis; Schihallien and the Grampuuis have 
equally theirs, as also the Pentland Hills, the Cheviots between 
Scotland and England, and the mounfiains of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland ; lastly, the mountains which rise above Belfast, those ol 
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the country of Wicklow, and Cuileagh, also seem to me to form 
so many separate groups, as refjards the dispersion of their erratic 
blocks. But these relations of the blocks to the chains of moun¬ 
tains arc only one of the'peculiarities of their arrangement; it is 
indeed that very one which has been least insisted on, and with 
which the defenders of the theory of currents have the le.ast occu¬ 
pied themselves; and yet they ought above everything to have 
endeavoured to explain it, because it includes facts the most con¬ 
trary to their theory. How' is it feally possible to attribute to an 
eruption of the ocean, or to the elfects of a coutiuu>il soulhtemenl, 
the dispersion of ditlereut grou[)s of enatic blocks arranged like a 
fan around eacli particular system of mountains ? How, moreover, 
is it possible to conceive the existence of so many deep lakes, by 
whose beds, however, all thes?* currents must nevertheless have pass¬ 
ed, in order to percji the erratiftbloeiks on the flanks of the moun¬ 
tains, rather than accumulate i^iera ih the bottom of the valleys ? 

'* A circumstance which further adds to the importance of these 
scattered blocks and continuous •mounds, is, that the vaHeys in 
which they are met with have generally their walls more or less 
worn, rounded, smoothed, polished, and scratched. Now. this par¬ 
ticular appearance is evidently to be attributed to the same cause 
which transported^the blocks; for these two series of facts are every¬ 
where intimately connected togetlnSa, 

“ It was in England and in Sweden that the first polished sur-' 
faces were observed, and these were everywhere attributed, until 
recently, to the action of great currents, without any regard being 
paid to the improbability of a current, or rather currents, spouting 
like springs from the top of all the valleys, and being sufiiciently 
powerful to convey from their place of origin blocks sometimes of 
immense dimensions. It can easily be imagined, that, at a period 
when almost all geological phenomena were attributed to the action 
of water, no endeavour was made to search for another cause for the 
transport of erratic blocks.. But if a comparison had been institut¬ 
ed between the polished surfaces and the effects produced by cur¬ 
rents, very remarkable differences between them would have been 
discovered. As I have said elsewhere, rocks polished by glaciers 
of the present day present surfaces gently rounded, smooth, and 
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continuous over large spaces, aoraetimeh even perfectly flat, and 
passing uniformly over the most insisting portions of rocks as over 
the softest, without forming sinuosities or edges. They are. more¬ 
over, furrowed, in the direction of the movement of the glacier, by 
furrows more or less deep and rectilinear, and scratched by fine' 
striae, perfectly rectilinear, and evidently parallel to one another and 
to the furrows; and, when the latter offer deviations from the gene¬ 
ral direction of the valleys, it is in consequence of circumstances 
which it is easy to appreciate? Such arc likewise the polished sur¬ 
faces remarked at the bottom and on the flanks of the valleys which 
arc encompassed by erratic blocks and uaoraincs. even when they 
are no longer occupied by glaciers. But such are not the appear¬ 
ances exhibited by rocks worn by water; although smooth, they are 
never polished, and their undulated "'and sinuous surfaces jiresent 
hollows or irregular excavatirtns wherever the, nature of the rock 
favoured erosions; no portion •of the surfaces worn by currents of 
water has exhibited to me those long rectilinear strife so charac¬ 
teristic of the polishing of glaciers. These differences between the 
abrasion occasioned by glaciers and that caused by water, are very 
well explained by the difference presented hy a current of water, 
which, while it bounds along, follows ^11 the sinuosities of its bed, 
and a rigid mass of ice which advftncts slowly,on account of its 
consistence. The conformity wBich I have already pointed out be¬ 
tween the aspect of polished valleys whose flanks are charged with 
erratic blocks together with continuous mounds, and whose mouths 
are closed by concentric barriers of blocks, and the aspect of the 
valleys at present occupied by glaciers flanked by their lateral and 
termuial, ancient and recent moraines, and whose bottoms are j)o- 
lishcd, striated, and furrowed in the direction of the movement of 
the glacier; this conformity, I say, is the principal argument that 
has caused me to attribute to the existence of glaciers which no 
longer remain, the phenomena similfu: to those produced by the 
glaciers of the present day, and which, we meet with in so many 
localities far distant from glaciers. The granitic and porphyritic 
rocks of many valleys in Scotland exhibit polishings equally bril¬ 
liant with those at present observed on the slaty serpentines of the 
flanks of the glaciers of Monte Rosa."* 

• £dinb. New I’IhI, Jenim. No CC, p 222, 
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For t)ie manner in which such polishings and grooves are 
ofFectcd by glaciers, we may refer to p. 449, of the CalcwHa 
Jourtial of Natural History^ 1842. Dr. Buckland, to whom 
these polished surfaces were pointed out in Switzerland by 
Professor Agassiz, as the 3ffect of glaciers, remarked, that 
he had seen similar phenomena on the surfaces of rocks 
both in Scotland and England, but which he had attributed 
to diluvial jiction. Thu§ he had observed on the head rocks, 
on the left side of the gorge of the Tay near Dunkcld, round¬ 
ed and'polished surfaces; and in 1824, in company with Mr- 
Lyell, grooves and strife on granite rocks near the east base 
of Ben Nevis. About the same time, Sir Cl. Mackenzie 
])ointed out to Dr. Bucklaiid a high ridge of gravel extended 
across a valley ^t the base^ of‘Ben Nevis, in a manner 
inexplicable by any action bf waier ; but in which, from his 
examination of glaciers in Switzerland, he recognizes the 
form and condition of a moraiife. The north and north-east 
shoulders of Schihallien presents rounded, polished and 
striated surfaces. Again, on the left flank of the valley call¬ 
ed the Braes of Foss, a newly exposed porphyry of the 
dyke, forty feet 'ivide, exhibited a polished and striated sur¬ 
face parallel to the line of descent which a glacier from 
Schihallien would take, and in tlie right flank pf the same 
valley, another and smaller dyke of porphyry presented simi¬ 
lar phenomena, and in the intermediate space, the recently 
uncovered slate and quartzose rock, are rounded, polished, 
grdoved, and striated parallel in the direction, which a glacier 
would assume. 'At the west end of Comrie near Strath Earn, 
blue slate rocks have been also rounded and guttered, as 
well as the surface of the granite at Invergeldy; though too 
much weathered, the polished surface or the striae, both of 
which phenomena may, however, be seen on a hill composed 
of trap rock near Surg, in the direction which a glacier des¬ 
cending the subjacent valley would assume. 

2. Moraines. —Dr. Buckland on the same occasion enters 
into full ])articulars of moraines or ridges of loose boulders, 
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anti deUclicd inassc;^ of rocks, which skirt several mountains 
in DumIVicshire, Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, and other 
parts of Scotland, generally, if not always associated with the 
foregoing polished and striated surfaces, so as to leave little 
doubt upon the mind, that both phenomena were produced 
by ttie same cause. . 

Dr. Auckland considers the gravel and sand which cover 
most of the granite tablc-dand from Aberdeen and Stone-* 
haven to be the detritus of moraines; and the large tumuli 
a[id tortuous ridges which occupy one hundred acres near 
Forden to he terminal moraines, as well as the blocks, large 
pebbles and small gravel spread over the levels of the valley 
of Nortli Esk, after emerging froali the lower Grampians, to 
be the residue of moraines,•re-»rranged by, water. 

The cones and ridges of ^averiii Forfarshire near Kirrie¬ 
muir at the confluence of the Caritz and Proson valleys, have 
also been produced, Dr. Butkiand considers, by glaciers. 
I^'lie vast longitudinal and isolated ridges extending for two 
or three miles up the valley of Blair Gowric, and the trans¬ 
verse barriers forming a successio«i of small lakes in the 
valley of Savanburn, he consjiders to be m»raines, as well 
•as the lofty mounds forming the ornamental grounds adjacent 
to Dunkeld Castle^ and the detritus covering the left flank of 
the valley of Tay are, he thinks, to he ascribed to the same 
cause, as well as the vast congeries of gravel and boulders 
on the shoulder of the mountain exactly opposite to the gorge 
of the Tamel. These last were precipitated from glacit?rs 
which descended the lateral valley of the Jamael, on the 
north side of Schihallien and the adjacent mountains. 

Remarkable groups of tumuli, tHlrty to sixty feet high, are 
crowded together on the highlands dividing the Tay from the 
Bran, which exactly resembles some of the moraines in the 
valley of the Rhone, bjetween Mortigny and Lock, The 
village of Almurie is considered*by Dr. Buckland to stand 
on a group of low moraines and surfaces of mica slate round- 

T 
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eil by glaciers. Strath Earn is flanked irregularly with 
ridges anil terraces of gravel,*’ the detritus of moraines and 
adjacent hills arc rounded and striated. Near Comrie, Dr. 
Buckland tested the value of the glacial theory by marking, 
in anticipation on a map the localities, where there ought 
to be evidences of glaciers having existed, if the tlieory 
were well founded, and tlic results always coincided v/itli 
the anticipations. Full details of ^he circumstances are then 
entered into by Dr. Buckland.* Similar remains of moraines 
have been observed at Lock ICarn, Callender, Edinburgh, in 
Cumberland and Wcsftnoreland, at Kendal and Lancaster, 
and the line extends to Shap Fell. 

In a report to the Geological Society of France in ISIO,-}* 
iVl. Renoir states it to be his,scttjed conviction, that glaciers 
of much greater extent arxl fo»ce than any now existing, 
formerly occupied the vallies of the Alps down to an actual 
elevation of little more than four hundred feet; and that in the 
chain of the Vosges, the culminating or highest point of which 
is little more than that of the mountains of Scotland, the 
cfleets of glaciers are ciiiially conspicuous and characteristic. 
The polished .guttered sftrfaccs have been observed in 
situations too numerous to detjftl, while the vallies arc bor¬ 
dered by moraines, of which the foUowin’g characters are 

* 

ff'.ven;— 

o 

We now know, from what has been pointed out by Messrs. Venetz, 
Charpentier, and Agassiz,! that the marks which glaciers leave be¬ 
hind them as they retire, arc, 1st, Tcrminul moraines, composed of 
sand, gravel, pebble, and even at times a great number of boulders, 
the whole more or less rolled, forming banks and curved lines 
throughout the whoir* width of the valley, whose concavity is turned 
upwards, higher towards the middle than at the extremities; of 
a triangular form, and having the exterior face generally more in- 

• t Mjiiy of tliu irtcnioirs iJlUhtratii’L ol tlii., sulijeet Iwve appoarcil in tlie previous iiumlicis 
'•f the Edinburgh Nev Pliilosopliical Joutvijl 

I L'diuburgh New Philosophical Journal, January 1811, p. 280. 
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dined or steeper than the interior. ^ ‘Idly, Lateral moraines, ncrudy of 
the same composition as the former, hut arranged in longitudinal 
mounds, deposited on the two flanks of die valley at the same height 
two by two, following all the contours of the windings, entering 
every sinuosity, and having an inclination which rcj)rc.sents that of 
the surface of the glacier. ‘Mly, Median moraines, resulting from the 
junction of tlic lateral moraines of two glaciers uniting. I’hcfce nm- 
raines present the form of a^triangiilar j)ri.sm, whose axis is in the 
direction of the valley, and the nearer its midtllc, the nearer the size 
of the glaciers approaches to equality. Athly, Whenever the nature 
of the rocks permits, the bottom and side* of the valley exlul)it j>cr- 
fcctly })olislied surfaces, togotlier with particidar indentations, in the 
direction of the glacier’s motion; also stri<c, or fine parallel lines, 
likewise running in the same direction, that is to say, in the direc¬ 
tion of the valley’s incliiiati»)nt hiif never following the greatest in¬ 
clination of its sides. Those* stria* arc particularly characteristic. 
Lastly, Large blocks not rolled, often resting, as in cquilibrio, on one 
of their fimallcst faces, and forming lines, etc. more or less extensive, 
on the sidc.s and bottom of the valley.s. 

After describing numerous instances of moraines in the 
valley of St. Amarin, M. Renoir remark.s. 

One of the reason? which led me to consider iMesc accumulations 
, of stones as moraines, is, that flieir absolute height is greater in the 
middle than towards the rocks*which encompass the valley, as is the 
case with all the moraines of existing glaciers. The cause of this 
peculiar form is known, and has been stated by the savans who have 
occupied themselves with glaciers; a form peculiar to moraines, and 
which is the very opposite to that which deposits formed by rg.j)id 
currents would assume. Moreover, polished rocki; appear along the 
whole right hank of the rivulet Thin, at heights more or less consi¬ 
derable, whenever the rocks have hegi sufficiently hard to preserve 
their polish, or when they have been somewhat protected by their 
position from the action of atmospheric^ agents. It is true that this 
polish is no longer perfect, and has, consequently, been incapable of 
preserving the striae ; buj: wc have noticed, that the same deteriora¬ 
tion is observable not far from glaciers, when the rocks are not 
very hard, or when they have for a long time been left by the gla- 
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cicrs. We see notliing of them on the south-west declivity, because, 
being there more exposed to the*" action of the atmosphere, the sur¬ 
face is entirely decompostid, covered with debris, and in a state 
ready to slip downwards in numerous places.* 

o. Erratic Blocks. —VVi";!! regard to the dispersion of 
erratic blocks in piain.s, tlio circumstances connected with 
this question are no less easy of explanation on the gla¬ 
cial hypothesis. Mr. J^yell has ghewn, that heavy masses 
of rock may be transported to considerable distances on 
rafts of icc, and thus the block of mica slate, 8 or 10 tons 
weight, now resting ori the soil of the Pcntland hills, may 
have been brought from the Grampians, as no glacier by the 
mere expansion of its ina<tg could carry this across oO or GO 
miles of low country, and deport it where it now lies at an 
elevation of 1 lOO feet.f Thcrfr are doubtless many other 
instances similar to this, for which the glacial theory is not 
sufheient of itself to account. ,15ut if it affords an easy solu¬ 
tion to all the ordinary phenomena of erratic blocks, such as 
the dispersion of the granite of 8hap Fell over the face of 
the suiTounding country,,as described by Dr. Buckland, it is 
as much as can be reasonably expected, while the few ex¬ 
ceptions that occur may be easily accounted for otherwise. 
'I'he following are the observattons of M. Agkssiss on this 
subject:— 

Dispersion of fUrratit: Blocks in plains. —^I’he phenomenon of er¬ 
ratic bUicks imd polished rocks is not limited to the chief groups 
of mountains, but is seen extending over the whole surface of the 
country where it [)rcscnts itself; with this difference, that in the 
lower regions it assumes peculiar characters, different from those 
which I have described as belonging to mountmns and their valleys. 

.lust as the erratic phenomenon is localized in the vicinity and in, 
the interior of mountains, so does it exhibit uniform characters in the 
low country and in flat regions, covering vast tracts whose limits 

1 

* Edinb. New Phil. Joiurna), No. SS, p. 2S6. 

i Vide Address of Prof lliubcock to a met'ling of American Geologists, Kdiiiburgb New 
Philosophical Joontal, 1842, p 79, 
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cannot with precision he referred to determinate centres. Blocks are 
seen extending from one mountain-chain to another, across consider¬ 
able depressions of the surface ; the accnmulations of blocks trans¬ 
ported from one place to another are no longer arranged in linear 
continuous scries as in the valleys, where they form mounds or ram¬ 
parts, which are moraines properly so-called, bnt they are dispersed 
irregularly over the surface ; the nature of the rocks mixed together 
in these accumulations no longer indicates an origin so limited as that 
of those moraines even which are at the mouths of the valleys. The 
dispersion of these blocks in different countries has not hitherto been 
described witli sufficient care, and more particularly the erratic an¬ 
gular blocks with a rough surface have not been sufficiently distin¬ 
guished from those that are rounded, i)olished, and scratched. There 
are, however, very important differences in this respect. In Swit¬ 
zerland, for example, we nowhere •meet with large blocks, whe¬ 
ther angular or round, w'hosc* surface is rubbed, polished, and 
scratched with rectilinear striae, at great distances from their origin. 
Whatever may have been the cauSe of the transport of the erratic 
blocks of the Alps and the Jura, it always happens that the great 

mass of the large block.s have arrived there with rough surfaces and 

« 

well marked angles, and that the pcbblcstof smaller dimensions alone 
arc w'om, rounded, polished, and scratched with* rectilinear striae. 
We may easily convince ourselve# of this fact by walking along any 
part of the Jura chain. Another peculiarity worthy of attention is, 
that with us the large Angular blocks generally repose on the more 
or less considerable masses of rounded and polished pebbles, and that 
these latter often pass into a fine sand or a clayey paste, which 
covers directly the polished surfaces of the solid rocks wherever tlje 
pluvial water, the melting snow, and the torrents resulting from it, 
have not caused them to disappear. This arrangement is very well 
seen in the environs of Ncuchatel. 

The state of matters is by no means the same in Britain, and more 
particularly in Scotland. There the erratic blocks of all dimensions 
are, in certain circumstances, rounded, perfectly smooth and polished, 
and even scratched with rectilinear striae, like the polished solid rocks 
—a feature only observed in the smaller.pebbles in Switzerland. It is 
not to be.understood that there are no large angular blocks in England 
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and in Scotland; but there is this distinction tf) be made, that these 
blocks are generally not far distant from their natural position in situ, 
or that they are in small jnumber compared with those which have 
evidently been acted on by a prolonged mechanical operation. But 
this is not all: fixr from being founil lying nt the surface of tlu; 
ground, the large blocks are^ for the most part heaped up in a 
confused manner alc»ng with the .smaller one.s of all degrees of size, 
from the dimensions of the smallest ^pebbles to the colos'«al volume 
of the largest erratic blocks, in a dcj)o.«it of clay unequally distributed 
over all the low j)ortious of the country. 'Diis depo.sit of clay, which 
is of very unequal thicknes.s. and exhibits no trace of stratification, is 
what is termed till in Scotland. There i.*^ no locality in which I have 
been able to study the lUl more completely than at Glasgow, where 
the numerous works carried on in 1840, for the embellishment of the 
town had exposed A at many points* hut everywhere it presents the 
same character; the rouudeil, polished, and .scratched blocks of very 
various dimensions, are every where indiscriminately mixed together 
in a marly or clayey paste. It is evident tlidt it was with this mass, 
and in this mass, that the roundctl and polislicd blocks have been trans¬ 
ported during the whole journey which they ha\'e performed together, 
while the angular blocks ha-'^c certainly^ not been rubbed in this man¬ 
ner. Mr. T. Edmgton has, to the atlvanlagc of gcologi.sts, brought 
together, in his park at Glasgow, 'a magnificent collection of these 
polished and scratched Idncksfrom the neighhourluxid of the town. 

Dilfcrcnces of this description in the facts observed at different lo¬ 
calities, are an additional difficulty for all tho.se who endeavour to 
explain them by means of currents. How, indeed, can it be now 
seriously pretended that a current can convey blocks in such a man¬ 
ner as to rub, round, and scratch one set of them, without their being 
heaped up according to then* M'cight, and without their being cover¬ 
ed by regular betls of finer materials, while the others remained an¬ 
gular, and retained their unequal and rough surfaces ? These differ- 
cnees are very favourable to the glacier theory, which explains them 
in a manner that is quite natural. 

Let us return to the glaciers of the present day, and wo shall find 
in some of the phenomena presented by them the greatest analogy 
to the arrangement of erratic blocks, as I have just described it. 
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When a glacier moves, it wears and rubs the bed on which it re¬ 
poses ; scratches the smoothed walls • triturates the detachetl masses 
which arc interposed between the ice and the rock, and reduces them 
to sand, or to an argillaceous paste ; rouncTfe the blocks, whidi arc of 
an angular form, and which offer resistance to the pressure ; and jio- 
liUics completely those which have broad sides. At the surface of 
the glacier, matters proceed in quite a* different manner. The frag¬ 
ments of rock which arc detached frojh the neiglibouring walls, and 
which fall there, rest upon the fee, and are at most thrown out to its 
edges. They thus advance with the glacier without being di.sjjlaced, 
or at least without being rubbed against one^anothor, excepting those 
which have become interposed between tiie rock jind the ice, and 
they arrive at the extremity of the glacier with their angles ciitirc. 
llieir edges shur]>, and their surfaces irregular. Let us suppose, now, 
that, in consequence of certain circunjstances, one^of those immense 
glaciers charged with debris of wjcks,*sucb as the lower glaciei of 
tl)c Aar, or the glacier of Zermatt, should be melted, and it would 
result that all tlic angular blocks iij, the surface (^f the glacier would 
repose on the irregular muss of rounded debris which at present lies 
under the ice. fconic of these blocks would likewise be carried to a 
great distance on rafts of ice, if the mcltiii^ were sufficiently rapid to 
cause currents capable of floating large masses of jee charged with 
bhicks. If w'c siqipose, on the cyntrary, that a glacier or a large 
sheet of ice, like that which extends over the Col de St. Theodulc, 
were not commanded Ify numerous inountaiji pesiks, then few or no 
angular blocks would fall on its surface, but the rounded blocks 
underneath would not the less be present. If w'c imagine that, in 
such a case, particular circumstances should also occur to cause the 
melting of the ice, there would then be found at the bottom an irre¬ 
gular deposit of rounded blocks, imbedded in the more comminuted 
materials, along with a few angular blocks above—in short, to the 
very letter, a sort of till. In this case,* again, the melting of the 
ice would give rife to currents; and thy more considerable these 
currents, the more they would contribute to operate farther on the 
materials already acted on by the glaciers, whether by conveying to a 
distance the lighter portions* and depositing them in stratification, 

m 

by penetrating them more or less, and giving them a false apperaricc 
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of stratification. We actually observe something of a similar kind, on 
a small scale, in the oscillations' that occur in the extremity of gla- 
ciers wliich sensibly advance and retreat; as, for example, under tlie 
extremity of the lower glacier of the Aar in the Grimselgrund ; and, 
among the localities where glaciers no longer exist, I may cite the 
lower extremity of Log Treig, mul the neighbourhood of MuckaiA, 
between Loch Awe and Loch Etivc. 

In order to exj)laiu the whole of the facts relative to the erratic 
phenomenon, in the^^limits within which they have hitherto been ob¬ 
served, it is sufficient to admit that the polar ice formerly extended 
as far at the North Pole as it now extends at the South. Thus, 
then, if the influence which has estahlislicd tlie difference tliat exists at 
present between the extent of the ice at tlie two poles be a periodical 
influence, and if it describe one of those cycles of long revolution, 
which astronomers have been 'uble'’to determine, we can not only 
conceive the possibility of a cold in bur regions sufliciently intense to 
produce all the phenomena which I have described, but may even be 
able to determine its date and duration, I shall not reproduce here 
my general theory of the periodical refrigeration of our globe, for 
that would raise useless discussions in the fieUl wdiich the light of oh- 
servation has not yet suffichmtly illuminated; I shall only cite one fact, 
which tends to make us suppoiSb that there really existed in the North 
a covering of ice, whose southern limits in Europe, at a certain epoch, 
reached about 50® N. Lat. I allude ti> that belt of blocks observed by 
Russian geologists (see the letter from M. de Meyendorf to M. Elie 
de Heaumont*), which extends across the centre of Russia, by N, 
Nowogorod towards Pinsk, as far as the confines of Silesia. It seems 
to me much more natural to regard this limit as an isopagetic line 
('me ligne isojiagttique\J, than as the aoutliern limit of a current 
coming from the North, and charged with blocks ; and tliis so much 
the more, because the phenomenon of the transport of the ScandL 
navian blocks extends not only into Russia and G^nuany, but reaches 
the eastern coast of England. In attributmg this eflbct to the action 
of a current, it would thus be also necessary to imagine a fan- 

• Archiv fOr WisseqchaftJiche Kunde von Hnsslond ; Von £i>nan. Berlin, 18tJ. 

+ l<rO<; TTCiy £TOC> that is to guy, of ice ; in some sense the isothrrmf' of the out¬ 
line oi the uorthcrn,covering of ieu ; hut as tlie limits ol this ancient ice (io not coincide with 
the ibothcriniil liiici), I have been '>hligeil to jiroivose a new name- 
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tihaped current ; whereas a solid limit, during a certain time, of a 
covering of ice as extensive as that of the South Pole, obviates all 
the difficulties presented by such a phenomenon, such as the conti¬ 
nuity and the regularity of the outlines, the uniform furrows of the 
polished surfaces of the North, the passage across the Baltic and the 
North Sea of the blocks which lie on the surface of Germanv and 
of England, &c. In a second zone of blocks, more to the north than 
the first, and observed likewise in Russia, to the south of the White 
Sea, and of the lakes of Onega and Ladoga, we have a direct proof 
of the successive and slow retreat of this covering of ice, a second 
isopagetic line more remote than the first.* If this covering of ice 
really existed, it must at last have retireil beyond the northern limits 
of the British Islands, after having enveloped them partially or en¬ 
tirely ; but so long as the northern ice had not retired to its present 
limit, the climate of Europe iniibt hAve been colder than it now is, 
and, even when the primitive ice* had abandoned the plains, groups 
of glaciers must have remained in all mountainous countries. Hence 
it appeal's natimd that during thft retreat of this covering of ice, 
there must have been a period when the mountains of Scotland were 
the focus of numerous glaciers, which at first descended from their 
summits into the plains, but afterwards •occupied only the interior 
valleys, before disappearing completely. , 

There would thus be two very distinct periods to be particularized 
in the epoch of the existence office in the north of Europe,—that 
during which the genSral covering enveloped the region, and that 
when glaciers existed only in the high valleys. The dispersion of 
erratic blocks over great spaces, across considerable depressions of 
surface, the formation of the till, the furrowing and uniform striatiun 
of the polished rocks of Sweden and of Finland, seem to me the 
chief phenomena which have been produced by the northern covering 
of the epoch of ice. The differences which exist as to the erratic 
phenomenon between the north and the "centre of Europe, appear to 
me to be susceptible of easy explanation by the differences of latitude 
and of the configuration of the surface. In Britain, the ice, at the 
time of its greatest extension, seems to have covered completely 
great tracts of country, and consequently rendered the fall of blocks^ 
on its surface, if not hupossible, at least extremely rare : so that the 
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great iriaN» ot' the blocks was necessarily buried under tlie ice, and 
was therefore s\ibjected to all the effects of a gradual and long*con- 
tinued trituration, just as is observed beneath the glaciers of the pre- 
sent day. Mountains of considerable elevation in Scotland-—Sch. 
hallien. for example—have their summits as polished as their flunks; 
whereas in Switzerland there exists a limit, at about 9000 feet,'*'* in 
the centre of the Alps, above winch the summits are no longer po¬ 
lished, but where the rugged peaks present a very striking contrast 
to the lower surfaces, which arc polished, or at least moutonnh. \ 
in the exterior chains ol the Alps, the polishing d(je.s not reach to a 
greater height than (JOCW or 7000 feet. It cannot be doubted, that 
this limit, which is so well marked, indicates the level of the bed of 
ice at the epoch of its greatest thickness. The rugged [)eaks, which 
exceed that height, thus rose like islets in the midst of this sea of 
ice, and the blocks which weri detached from them fell on the sur¬ 
face. Not being confined in' narrow valh^ys, but tlie whole vast sea 
of ice being open to them, these blocks were not liable to be knocked 
ngciinst one another in their progress towards the lower districts, and 
it is thus that they could be transported as far as the Jura, with 
their surfaces rough and their angles prominent; whereas, the mat¬ 
ters which were beneath the ice. were triturated, polished, rounded, 
and scratched. Now, if in Switzerland, the limit of the great mass 
of ice extended as high as .9000 teet in the Alps, and if it oscillated 
between 4000 and .5000 feet in the Jura which no longer presents 
glaciers, what is more natural than to admit, liaking into account the 
geographical portion of the localities, that, in Scotland, the great 
proportion, if not the whole, of the surface, was entirely under ice 
^uring the whole duration of the glacial epoch. Hence the majority 
of the detached blocks of the Scotch mountains must have been 
transported under the ice, and consequently rubbed, rounded, polish¬ 
ed, and scratched. I say the majority, for it is probable that some 
^verc detached when the ridges were free from ice, and when the 
valleys alone were occupied by glaciers; and these latter have ne¬ 
cessarily remained more or less angular, and have retained their 

• All the measurements given in this paper are in pied* de Roi, or French feet; and the 
temperatures are all indicated in centigrade degrees, unless tvhero other measurements or 
*other degrees arc specially mentioned. 

t Fide the Compts Rendns dc I'Aeadcmie de-s Science. 1842: tome 14, p. 41S. 
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T«>ugh surfaces, just like the blocks of the moraines ol the glaciers ot 
the present day. Foreign blocks, whose origin is not British, and 
which were doubtless transported on the surface of the great sheet 
of ice, or on rafts of ice at the period of dissolution, ought to be 
angular, and, for the most part, are so in reality. In this way, the 
form of erratic blocks implies, in some degree, at hist sight, their 
mode of transport. 1 am able to add,* as a confirmation of what 1 
have said as to the form of the erratic blocks of Scotland, tliat tbc 
blocks of the Jurassic rocks, which we meet with in the dilnvium of 
the interior valleys of the Jura, are all rounded ; a jiroof that they 
have been transported under ice; and in fagt this ought to 6e the 
case, because the polished rocks furnish us with the proof that the 
sheet of ice covered nearly all the summits of the Jura. 

The melting and tlie retreat of the ice seem to me to have caused, 
at different times, acconling to Che cXmatological ,circumBtances, all 
those deluges, more or less cxteh8ive,*of which records have been 
sent down by tradition and history. It is doubtless to these inun¬ 
dations that we must also attribute*the dislocation of a large jKirtion 
of the moraines, especially of those tliat, by their position, were not 
licyond the reach of tlie currents, which, by acting on the detritus 
at the bottom of the sheets of ice. and of glaciers, have given it, 
in many localities, a stratified apiicaraifce ; so much^ so indeed, that 
wc might be deceived as to the origin of these dctrital matters, and 
attribute their rounded form to the effects, of great currents, as has 
often been erroneously^done. I do not believe that 1 deceive myself 
when I affirm, that whenever rounded blocks, lying in accumulations 
of gravel, stratified or unstratified, or scratched hy long rectilinear 
striae, their aspect is due to the action of the rubbing of glaciers 
iigainst thoir beds ; and that currents, in acting subsequently on these 
same ihatters and rolling them, could not but cause these character¬ 
istic marks to disappear by the friction. I therefore regard the 
rarity of scratched pebbles and blocks! in a deposit of stratified 
gravel, as a proof of a longer transport tby water, and their total 
absence as a proof of an action due exclusively to currents; whereas, 
the complete absence of stratification in accumulations of gravel and 
blocks uniformly rounded and scratched, sdems to me to be the ex¬ 
clusive effect of glaciers. Lastly, these characteis may be combined 
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Avheii i^uch accumulations arc the combined effect of the two causes, 
as may have been the case on maritime shores, where the glaciers of 
neighbouring mountains terminated at the coast. It must likewise 
not be forgotten, that sometimes small lakes arc formed on the flank 
of glaciers, in which the matters triturated by the glacier arc depo¬ 
sited in regular beds, without being carried very far. It is of con¬ 
sequence to keep all these facts in view, when we study the forma¬ 
tion which geologists have termed diluvium, and whose various 
phenomena have fiiitherto been erroneously attributed to one single 
•cause,—currents. 

It appears to me probable, according to the facts which 1 have 
been able to combine in considering this question, that the organized 
beings of our epoch were created successively, after the commence¬ 
ment of the retreat of the ice. Wherever the surface of the ground 
made its appearance between the glaciers, under the influence of a 
milder climate,—wherever, yielding to the temperature, the ice pro¬ 
duced pools of water,—^the development of organized beings might 
take place; and direct observation has already confirmed what the 
theory required. Mr. Smith of Jordanhill was the first to point out 
ill the post-tertiary clays, which are superior to the till (that is to 
say, which have been deposited posteriorly to the accumulation of 
those masses of ^gravel and rolled blocks in the mud under the anci¬ 
ent glaciers), numerous fossils of ‘species that no longer exist simi¬ 
larly associated on tlic neighbouring coasts; he has even ascertained 
the identity of some of those shells with species which have hitherto 
been observed only in the Arctic seas. A fact so unexpected did 
not fail to excite my curiosity in a high degree, and I have ever 
since been unremitting in my endeavours to compare these fossils 
with living species. Assisted by a collection of living species from 
Greenland, which I owe to my friend Professor Eschricht of Copen¬ 
hagen, I have not only confirmed the first impressions of Mr. Smith, 
but have further found aihong the fossils of these clays a much 
larger proportion of Arctic species than could have been expected. 
Extending this species of research to the most recent fossiliferous 
deposits of other parts of Europe, I have every where met with a 
certain proportion of species whose types no longer exist in a living 
state in tlic neighbouring seas, but at 12® or 15® of latitude more to 
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the north, 'rhus, while the shelly which arc now fonnH m lat, <>5'^ 
to 70® on the coasts of Iceland and Greenland, where the mean 
temperature is several degrees below' zero (32® F.), lived in lat. 5.5® 
to 60® on the coasts of Scotland and of England, where the mean 
temperature at present is + 8® (4G® .4 F.) ; the species of the coasts 
of England and of the British Channel which now live in lat. 50® 
to 55®, lived in Sicily in lat. 35® to 40®; or, in other words, when 
the climate of Greenland extended its frosts beyond Scotland, when 
the mean temperature of the British Islands, in a place of being 
above -}■ 8® (46® .4 F) cent., .scarcely reached zero, the present cli¬ 
mate of England, and of the north of Giarmany. prevailed iti those 
parts of Europe which are now the warmest, and where the mean 
temperature exceeds + 16® (60® .8 F). 

I shall afterwards publish the details of these observations, when 
they embrace a basis sufficiently coJfiplete to form an intimately con¬ 
nected whole; it is sufficient, for my purpose at present, to have 
indicated the principal results of these researches, which confirm the 
opinion of the former existence bf a climate much more rigorous 
than that which now exists in Euroix;, by proofs independent of 
those derived from the traces of ancient glaciers. Now, a climate so 
different, could not have existed without exercising a marked inflU' 
cnce on organic life; and it is thu^ that the Arctic faunas, in our 
temperate regions, confirm as fuHy the existence of ancient glaciers, 
as the presence of these same glaciers explains the existence of 
northern animals; a^d, nevertheless, the facts which establish the 
presence of the one, have nothing in common with the facts which 
prove the presence of tlie other.* 

ParaUel Terraces ,—These have been observed by nume¬ 
rous geologists particularly in the vallies of the north of 
Scotland, the Eldon hills. The example of Glen Roy and 
Glenspean, are taken by M. A^ssiz, as best calculated 
to explain other similar phenomena. 

The first, or the least elevated of tllese three terraces, is 972 
English feet above the level of the sea; and, as it is horizontal, its 
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lieight abovS the bottom of the valley depends on the point of obser¬ 
vation. The second is 212 feet above the first, and the third 82 feet 
above the second. It is to be remarked, that the two upper terraces 
make the round of Glen Roy, whereas, in Glen Spean they do not 
extend higher than the opening of the valley of Loch Treig. I no¬ 
ticed them on the left side of Glen Spean between Loch Treig 
and the Bridge of Roy, as well as on the flanks of Glen Roy ; and 1 
mention this particularly, because they are not indicated at that 
point in the maps which represent their position. It is evident that 
these terraces indicate levels of water. The next enquiry is. if the 
barriers which restrained these lakes have disappeared, or if the valley 
has been elevated at different times above the level of the water ? 
'fhe perfect horizontality of these terraces, at three different levels, 
appears to me irreconcilable with the idea of a repeated soulevcment 
of the surface. The ablation of a ft)cky barrier seems impossible 
without the influence of a cause which would, at the same time, have 
occasioned the disappearance of terraces having so little consistence ; 
whereas, in a country which presents so many traces of ancient 
glaciers, the supposition of a great glacier, descending from Ben 
Nevis, and shutting up the valley of the Spean, by resting on Moel- 
dhu, which is opposite, combined with the influence of a glacier issu¬ 
ing from Loch Tro'g, andwhich would bar the valley a second time at 
that height, would explain all the fetets. The glacier of Loch Treig, ^ 
of inferior size to that of Ben NeviS, would, first of all be lowered 
at two different times after having for a certmn period maintained 
the water contained between the two glaciers at the level of the 
two upper terraces. During these two lowerings, the waters would 
ruji to the east, proceeding by the valley of the Spey, owing to the 
inconsiderable height of the col which separates that valley from 
Glen Spean. Whenever the glacier'of Loch Treig disappeared 
completely, the water would be able to extend to the end of Glen 
Spean, and likewise invade Loch Treig; which explains the continu¬ 
ity of the lower terrace, while the two upper ones terminate abruptly 
opposite Loch Treig. Afterwards, when the great glacier of Ben 
Nevis no longer reached Mocldhu, the wafers would run to the west, 
and water would remain only in the hollows which are now occupied 
by Loch Treig and Loch l,nggan. The sudden termination of the 
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thri'i; terraecs, on the two cities of tlui Gkii ypeaii near the Hridge 
of Roy, will likewise be understood from this explanation.* The sup¬ 
position now made is confirmed by a fact which there is no other mode 
of accounting for; viz. that the bottoni tit Glen Spcan in front of Loch 
Treig ia not only polished with that polish characteristic of glaciers, 
but ia moreovfer scratched -transversely, that is to say, at right angles 
to the direction of the valley, by a cause which evidently procecdetl 
from Loch Treig. I do not believe that a locality exists, where U»c 
facts indicate, in a more special manner, the cause which has pro¬ 
duced them. The horizontal terrace of Glen Gloy is susceptible of 
a very natural explanation by a glacier issuing from the valley of 
Loch Arkeig. crossing Iioch Lochy, and damming up Glen Gloy 
above Low Bridge. This supposition would also clear up the differ¬ 
ence of level between the terraces of Glen Gloy and those of Glen 
Roy, and would obviate the nefiessity of imaginiijg soulevmens of the 
neighbouring valleys, which cdbimufiicatc in the same manner with 

the ocean, and do not nevertheless exhibit any trace of terraces. 

# 

In following up these facts in nU their variety, wc are easily en¬ 
abled to explain the numerous terraces which we meet witli in Scot¬ 
land, by supposing handlers of ice at the mouths of the valleys; 
whether it was that the lateral valleys loosed them by their glaciers, 
as at the Bridge of Roy. or that the Waters of the |ea, by heaping up 
^ ice on the coasts^ offered a tempoVary obstacle to the running off of 
the waters of the land, or intercepted large sheets of salt water. The 
presence of an Arctic fauna, in the deposits superior to the till, 
which might be formed in these creeks of the sea, would thus pre¬ 
sent nothing but what is quite natural.* 

Movement of Glaciers .—To ascertain this and several 
other points connected with the structure and effects of re¬ 
cent glaciers, which it became necessary to know, in order to 
appreciate the effects in the appearances we have describ¬ 
ed, MM. Agassiz, Guyot, Forbes, De Charpentier, Desor, 
Heath, and others visited the glaciefs of the Bernese, Ober- 
land, on various occasions in the spring and autumn. One 
of the first objects of these visits was, to ascertain the soiind- 


• Op. Cit. p. 23?. 
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ness of M. de Saussure’s conclusion, that the motion and 
decay of glaciers are occasioned by the radiation of heat 
from below, whereas it is necessary to the proposed theory, 
that their waste should be extended or thrown out laterally, 
like rain or hailstones from the eaves of a house. The first 
results of enquiries on the glaciers of Roseulaui, and of Aar, 
as well as of the Grimsel, convinced M. Agassiz, that the 
little water which flows from beneath the glaciers is chiefly 
from springs, often if not generally, thermal. That it is in 
too small quantity to allow of the conclusion, that it is de¬ 
rived from the melting of the glaciers, and besides the lower 
surfaces of these arc always composed of congealed mud 
and stones, so that water derived from the melting <jf the 
lower surfaces of glaciers wculd be thick and turbid, while 
the water of springs is clear; and as that which he has seen 
to flow from beneath glaciers, presents this last property, 
M. Agassiz concludes, that it cannot be derived from them, 
but from springs. Again, the structures of glaciers, M. Agas¬ 
siz and his companions found to be lamellar, grooved inter¬ 
nally by numerous channels and deep pools, produced by 
the melting of Ae snow on the surface, and that these pools 
and channels by freezing, in their turn, produce a dilatation 
externally in the glacier, as well as a gradual movement 
downwards on the face of the rocks. The downward move¬ 
ment occasions the grooved and polished surfaces on the 
surface of the rocks, over which the glaciers pass in the 
moraines, already noticed, (Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. vol. II, 
p. 449, j while’ the dilatation carries the blocks and stones, 
which are congealed within it, gradually towards its project¬ 
ing eaves, on approaching which they are cast down in the 
form of moraines. We pass over the lively picture which M. 
Agassiz and his friends aflbrd of their living on the glaciers 
during the time they were engaged in their observations. The 
Hotel des Neuchatelois is the pompous name bestowed on a 
cabin twelve feet long, six broad, and four high, situated on 
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the Grimsel, at an elevation of 7500 feet, anjl more than two 
leagues above the extremity of the glacier; it has pure ice foi 
its foundation, on which broadstonesof the moraine arc placed 
for !i floor, the walls and roof being composed of heavy 
blocks of stones. In August 1840, the Hotel des Neuchatr- 
lois was 2457 feet from* a certain point of the mountain 
termed Abschwung. This measurement when it was taken, 
was engraved by M. Agassiz on one of the blocks, on his 
return to the Grimsel in the following month of March 1811. 
M. Agassiz found this measureryent to be 2023 fbet, the block 
had therefore advanced 166 feet, from which M. Hugi calcu¬ 
lates the motion of this glacier at .about 220 feet per annum. 
4’his movement is occasioned, M. Agassiz states, by the infil¬ 
tration, and daily congelation of water, which causes dilatation 
and progression outward, to which the whole glacier is subject. 
Thus M. Agassiz, in August 1840, found the distance from 
the Hotel des Neuchaiclois to the Cabone de Ilugif (anp.ther 
hut placed on the middle of the glacier, but farthep'out 
towards its edge,) to be 1890 feet; in August 1841, the dis¬ 
tance between the two huts^anlountcd to upwards of2000 feet. 

We shall again reveijt to this subjeCt, and probably notice 
some of the opposite ^opinions and controversies arising out 
of it. • 
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QUANTITY OF ItAlM FALLEN IN THE VEAU JS4i. 

Inches. 

January, . ... 0,00 

February,. 0,00 

Ylarcb «. «■.. .... .... 3,7/i 

A pnl, a... .... .... ...a / 3 

t 1... *■■■ A..., ),F.2 

J line, . %,‘l i 

July,.9,(>l 

August. 'I\,b6 

September. .-I,Os 

October,. 3,90 

Novejuljer. 0,10 

December,. ,... 0,70 

Total Fall of Kain.70,11 
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[Kciirint of Dr. William Jack's wntingH. continued from No. 13, page G2.] 

XVIII. LEGUMINOSiE. 

BAUHINIA EMARGII^ATA. (W.J.J 
^ • 

Foliis cordatis subrotun4o*ovalibus glalierriniis acutniiic 
brevi obtuso emarginato, Agribus octandris, staminibus tribus 
superioribus fertiUbus. 

Dadaub, Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A strong woody climber. Leaves alternate, petiolate, cor¬ 
date, subrotund-oval, terminating in a short blunt emarginate 
acumen, very entire, 4 inches long, 7—9 nerved with reticu¬ 
late veins, very smooth. Petioles rather short. Cirrhi long, 
simple, revolute. Racemes terminal or sometimes lateral, 
corymbose, many flowered; pedicels* long, tomentose. Calyx 
flve parted, tomentose, bursting into two or three segments. 
Corolla large, five petallod, spreading, petals nearly equal, 
unguiculate. Stamina eight; three superior fertile, longer, 
with large two-lobed anthers; four inferior short, with small 
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abortive anthers; the fifth and lowest being a little longer, 
and entirely sterile. Ovary tomcntose. Style about the 
length of the fertile stamiua.* Stigma peltate, round. 

Obs .—^'fhe form of the leaf is very peculiar, and readily 
distinguishes this species from the others. 

BAUHINIA Bl^ENTATA. {W. J.j 

Foliis cordatis acuniinatis apice bidentatis glaberrimis, 
corymbis terminalibus, Horibus octandris, staniinibus tribiis 
superioribus fertilibus., 

Native of the Malayan forests where it climbs over trees, 
and shews its flame coloured blossoms on their very summits. 

Shrubby, climbing far over the trees in its neighbourhood; 
bark brown; branches round, flexuose; branchlets covered 
with ferruginous tomentum. Leaves alternate, petiolate, cor¬ 
date, acute, bifid at the point, (not two-lobed) divisions 
approximate with a short thread interposed, very entire, 
seven nerved, very smooth, the younger ones rather silky 
beneath with ferruginous deciduous hairs. Petioles thick¬ 
ened at the top and base. 'Tendrils simple, revolute. Corymbs 
terminal. Pedicels clavate, striated, tomentose. Calyx five- 
parted, tomentosc, for the most p^rt bursting irregularly into 
three divisions. Corolla orange-colored, becoming red after 
expansion, five-petalled, petals nearly equal, sub-rotund, 
unguiculate, spreading. Stamina eight, ascending, of which 
the three upper are longer and fertile, and the three lowest 
short and sterile. Anthers sub-rotund. Ovary pedicellate, 
compressed, oblong, containing from six to eight ovula. Style 
declinate, incurved at the point. Stigma large, capitate 
and glutinous. 

Obs ,—This species is at once distinguished by the peculiar 
form of the leaves which arc not two-lobed as usual in the 
genus, but have the apex divided, so as to make the leaf 
terminate in two acute points. The flowers are large and 
shewy. 
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JONESIA DECLINATA. fW. J.) . 

Foliis 6-8 jugis, foliulis oblongis, lloribiis fasciculato-paiii- 
culatis tctrandris. • 

Kayu Siturun. Malay. 

A small straggling tree found generally in thickets, native 
of Sumatra. . • 

Branches depending, whencfi the native name. Leaves 
alternite, composed of from six to eight pair of leaflets, of 
which the lowest arc situated on the ‘base of the petiole; 
they are opposite, from ten to twelvp inches in length, ob¬ 
long, rounded at the extremity, but terminating in a short 
thick recurved point, entire on the margin, smooth. Petiole 
roundish, thickened at the base. Stipule intrapetiolar, em¬ 
bracing the stem, broad at the base, ovate and pointed. 
Flowers in lateral fasciculate panicles; two subrotund bracts 
below each flower; pedicels slender; the whole very smooth 
and delicate, and of a light semi-transparent red colour. 
Calyx reddish yellow, tubular; tube narrow; limb four-part¬ 
ed, Hat, segments subrotiuid, about the same size as the 
bracts. Corolla none. Stamina fdur, more than twice the 
length of the calyx and inserted on its tdbe, their upper 
part deep red. Anthers d^ep purple, subrotund, two-celled, 
each cell streaked with white. There are no rudiments 
of abortive stamina. German pedicellate, pedicel accrete 
to the tube of the calyx. Style long, red. Stigma round. 
Legume pedicellate, flat, compressed, containing several 
seeds. 

The large branches of delicate flesh-colored flowers ren¬ 
der this a very beautiful shrub during the period of inflor¬ 
escence. ^ 

* 

MIMOSA JIRINGA. 

Arbor inermis, foli^ conjugato-pinnatis, foliolis 3-jugis 
glaberrimis, paniculis fasciculatis axillaribus, capitulis pauci- 
floris, leguminibus maximis articulato-contnrtis nigris. 
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MimosuEi Djiringa. Roxh: Hort: Bcng: p. 93. 

Bua Jiring. Malay. 

Pulo Pinang, Malacca, &c. 

A lofty tree, unarmed, with grey bark and round smooth 
branches. Leaves alternate, conjugato-pinnate, leaflets three- 
paired, on short thick pedicels, ovate lanceolate, obtusel^£ 
acuminate, very entire, very smooth, the upper pairs larger. 
Petioles round somewhat keeled above. An indistindl gland 
above the base of the common petiole. Capitula few flower¬ 
ed, pahicled; these pj^nicles are fasciculate, axillary, or in 
the axils of fallen leaves. Flowers white. Calyx 5-toothed. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx, 5-cleft. Stamina numerous, 
monadelphous, long, fertile. Style as long as the stamina. 
Legumes solitary, very large, almost black, about a foot in 
length, spirally contorted, articulate, two-valved, articula¬ 
tions subrotund, one-seeded, convex and prominent on both 
sides. Seeds large, subrotund, double convex. 

This species belongs to the genus Inga of Willdenow. 

INGA ByBALINA. (W. J.) 

N. O. Biimosea. Br: 

Inermis, foliis conjugato-pinna|is, foliolis bijugis glaberri- 
mis, capitulis paucifloris paniculatis, paniculis axillaribus et 
terminalibus, legumine recto cylindrico. 

Bua Karbau. Malay. ' 

Sumatra, &c. 

*^A tree, unarmed, with grey bark. Leaves alternate, con¬ 
jugato-pinnate, leaflets two paired, ovate, with rather an 
obtuse acumen, very entire, very smooth, nerves lucid; the 
upper pair of leaflets the largest. Primly petiole short, 
thickened at the base, bearing a gland at the point; secondary 
petioles without glands. Cafntula few-flowered, panicled. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, peduncled, divaricate, shorter 
than the leaves. Bracts small. Calyx shdrter, tubular, 
5-dentate. Corolla white, much longer than the calyx, cam- 
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panulate, 5<pai’tC(l, segments spreading. Stamiw many, 
monadeiphous at the base, long and white. Style filiform, 
as long as the stamina. Ovary pedicellate. Legume dark 
green, straight, cylindrical, about 4 inches long, thick, obtuse, 
many-seeded, fetid. Seeds crowded, orbicular, piled one 
above the other, and thus flattened above and below by their 
mutual compression. • 

Obs. —This species is nearly allied in habit and inflor¬ 
escence to the Inga Jiringa, Mai, Misc, Vol, I, but differs 
in the shape of the legume, which ha| a very offensive*smell, 
but is eaten by the natives in the same manner as that of the 
Petek {'Acacia graveolenst W, J,*) Karbau in Malay signi¬ 
fies the Buffalo^ whence the specific name. 

• 

INGA CLYrtSAKlA. (W,J,) 

Inermis, ramulis acutangulis, foliis bipinnatis, foliolis 10- 
jugis rhomboideis subtus tomentosis, paniculis terminalibus, 
leguminibus contortis rubris. 

Clypearia rubra. Rumph: Amb: III. p, 176, t. l\2, 

Jiring muniet. Malay, • 

A large tree. BranchlcU smooth, acutely five-angled, 
almost winged. Leaves alternate, bipinnate; pinnae about 
four pair; leaflets*about ten pair, rhomboidal, inequilateral, 
rather acute, entire, smooth above, tomentose or silky and 
glaucous beneath, they are of unequal size, the uppermost 
often two inches long. Petiole or rachis acutely 4 or 5-angled, 
thickened at the base, eglandular. Panicles large, terminal; 
peduncles fascicled. Flowers white, pedicellate, in small 
capitula or heads. Calyx small, flve-parted. Corolla much 
longer than the.calyx, quinquefid. Stamina numerous, 
monadeiphous at the base. Style*ono. Legume red, flat 
two‘Valved, spirally contorted, containing many subrotund 
somewhat compressed black seeds. 


• Pwkia R. Hr. 
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Oft^.-'-This species which agrees with that described by 
Rumphius, is found in forests in the neighbourhood of Ben- 
coolen, but I am not aware that it is there put to any parti¬ 
cular use. These two species together with the /. Jiringa 
might perhaps with equal propriety be referred to Acacia, as 
the seeds are not arilled, though the legume (as in 1. hubali^it) 
is fleshy and eseuient; the*' stamina are those of Inga, and 
the paniculate inflorescence is more frequent in that genus 
than in Acacia. The distinction between these two sections 
of the Linnean genus Mimosa is an artifleial one, and the 
characters of the present species are in some degree inter¬ 
mediate between the two. 


XIX. chhysobalanea:. 

PETROCARYA EXCELS A. (W. J.) 

Ileptandria Monogynia. N. O. Rosacece. Juss: 

Foliis oblongis acuminatis glabris, calycibus ore obliquis, 
staminibus undccim fertilibus. . 

Kayu Balam’Pangkat. Malay. 

A large timber tree. Leaves alternate, short petioled- 
oblong, acuminate, entire, smooth 4-—.5 inches long. Stipules 
longer'than the petioles, deciduous. Racemes axillary and 
te/minal, forming a panicle towards the top, strict, erect, little 
branched; flotijers very short pedicelled and appressed to the 
principal peduncle; the whole ferruginous and tomentose. 
Bracts broad, deciduous. Calyx infundibular, ferruginous 
and tomentose, oblique at the mouth, furnished with a ring 
of stiff hairs which point downwards, lowest on the side to 
which the fertile stamina and ovary are attached, limb 
5-parted subreflex. Corolla five-petalled, inserted on the 
mouth of the calyx and scarcely longer than its limb, petals 
subrotund'. Stamina eleven fertile, twice as long as the 
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petals, inserted in one phalanx along the lower edge of the 
mouth of the calyx, on the upper edge is a ring with eight 
processes or abortive stamina. Ovury adnate to the side of 
the calyx below the fertile stamina, densely pilose, disporo^t. 
Style lateral, inserted near the base of the ovary, as long as 
the stamina. Stigma simple. Drupe enclosed in the enlarged 
calyx which becomes adnate to it and crowned by its per¬ 
sistent limb; obliquely ovate, about the size of a filbert. 
Nut smooth, one-seeded, with an abortive cell generally above 
the fertile one. Seed curved corresponding to thd cell, 
albuminous ; embryo cylindrical inverse; radicle superior, 
clavato-cylindrical, longer than the ligulatc cotyledons. 

PETllOCARYA SUMATRANA, (W.J.) 

Foliis elliptico-oblongis siil)tus *cancsccntihus, calycis ore 
rcgulari, staminibus septem fertilibus. 

A tree. Branchlets pilose. Leaves alternate, short-petioled, 
elliptic-oblong, 6—8 inches long, terminating in a bluntish 
acumen, acute at the base, entire, the adult leaves smooth 
above, somewhat hoary with close Short wool beneath, the 
younger ones covered with deciduous pulibscence above, 
nbrves prominent beneath, ^cins reticulate. Petioles about 
a quarter of an hych in length. Stipules lunger than the 
petioles, oblong, acute. Racemes axillary and terminal, 
shorter than the leaves, tomentose; pedicels mostly three- 
flowered, divaricate. Bracts rather large, concave, at the base 
of the peduncles, pedicels and flowers. Calyx tubular or 
campanulate, tomentose without, pilose at the 'faux, which is 
equal and regular, limb spreading, five-parted, segments 
acute. Corolla five-petalled, white, petals inserted on the 
mouth of the calyx, and as long as its segments. Stamina 
fourteen, of which seven upper are fertile arranged in one 
phalanx, and the opposite seven abortive; filaments short, 
flat, anthers roundish, two-lobed. Ovary adnate to the 
upper side of the tube or calyx, pilose, two-celled, containing 
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two ercci; ovuia. Style lateral, inserted at the base of the 
ovary, as long as the stamina. Stigma capitate. 

Obs .—These two speoies though nearly related, present 
a^lmdant points of distinction. In the P. Excelsa the leaves 
are smaller, smoother, and less strongly nerved, while the 
dowers are larger, the racemes longer, more erect and cot'i- 
pact, and*the stamina longer and more numerous than in 
the P. Sumatrana. 


XX. CONNARACEiE. 

CNESTIS EMAllGINATA. rfr. J.) 

Foliolis 5—7 acuminatis* apice emargiriatis, racemis axil- 
aribus paucidoris, capsulis solitariis glabris, seminis umbil- 
lico caruncula semi-amplexo. 

Found in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. 

A small tree^ with weak difiuse branches. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, pinnate, leadets 5-=-7, from ovate to oblong ovate, ter¬ 
minating in a long acumen which is emarginate at the point, 
entire, very smooth, the middle nerve pubescent undei- 
neath; the upper leadet is the largest, %nd frequently five 
inches in length. Petiole thickened at top and bottom, al¬ 
most articulate under the terminal Ibadet. Racemes axil- 
.lary, subsolitary, short, few-dowered; pedicels alternate, 
ohe-dowered; a bract at the base of each pedicel, small, to- 
mentose as wed as the peduncle. Calyx five-parted, smooth, 
persistent. Corolla five-petaled, petals‘oblong, acute. Sta¬ 
mina ten, distinct, the alternate ones shorter. Ovaries five, 
smooth, with a line of hairs along the suture. Styles five, 
sjiiorter than the stamina. Stigmas emarginate. Capsule 
solitary, four ovaries aborting, embraced at the base by the 
thickened calyx, orange coloured, smooth, bursting on one 
side, containing a single black seed. Seed furnished at the 
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base witlj a cup-shaped orange coloured fleshy caruncle 
which partially surrounds the umbilicus. Embryo inverse, 
without albumen. 

Ohs .—The umbilical caruncle in this species is similar 
in shape and situation to that observed in the Connarus 
lucidus*, being smaller than usual in this trihe. 

CNESTIS FLORIDA. (W.J.) 

Foliolis 3—5, rarius solitariis, oblongo-ovatis aciiminatis 
glabcrrimis, racemis fasciculatis axil[aribus, seminibiis a^lo 
siibinclusis. 

Confer cum Connaro santaloide, Vahl, anne eadam ? 

Found in Sumatra and the island of Pulo Nias. 

A small tree, with somewhat rigid divaricate branches. 
Leaves alternate, pinnate, Teadels 3—5, sometimes solitary, 
oblong ovate, attenuated into a longish blunt acumen, very 
entire, very smooth, rather rigid, shining above, veins reti¬ 
culate ; about three inches long. Racemes axillary, fascicu¬ 
late, slender, shorter than the leaves; the lower pedicels 
3—4 flowered. Calyx almost^ fi?e leaved, erect, tinged 
with red towards the base. Corolla flve-pefalled. Stamina 
^n, distinct, nearly equal; ^filaments flat and broader at the 
base. Ovaries fiv(^ oblong, erect. Styles one to each ovary. 
Stigmas simple. Capsule solitary, the remainder aborting, 
ovate, pointed towards both ends, somewhat oblique, smooth, 
bursting on one side, one-seeded. Seed almost enclosed ini 
a bright red fleshy aril originating from the umbilicus, atid in 
its expansion enveloping the whole seed. Albumen none. 
Cotyledons plano-convex, solid. Radicle remote from the 
umbilicus as in Gsertner’s Omphalobium. 

CNESTIS MIMOSOID^S. (W. J.) 

Foliis pinnatis subdecemjugis, foliolis ovali-oblongis cmar- 
ginatis, seminibus arillo*subinclusis. 

Connarus mimosoides. Paid and Willd. 

Found at Tappanuly. 
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1 can scarcely entertain a doubt of this being the very 
plant referred by Vahl to Connarus, and aptly named mimo- 
soides. Its analogy with the preceding is very close, having 
the seeds similarly enclosed in a large red aril, and the ra¬ 
cemes axillary. I have not seen the flowers, but the four 
abortive ovaries are quite distinct at base of the perfect one. 
In all these three species only one capsule ripens, in which 
particular, as well as having smooth capsules and arilled 

seeds, they seem to differ from Cnestis. 

» 

EURYCOMA. r W. J.) 

PentUndria Monogynia. N. O. Connarace(C. Brown. 

Calyx 5-partitus. Corolla 5-petala. Stamina quinque. 
Glandulae decern staininibus altcrnae. Ovarium 5-lobum, 
lobis monosporis. Stylus 1. Stigmata ipiinque. Capsulae 
3—5, folliculare^ glabrae, monospermae. Semen nudum. 
Polygamajfoliis pinnatis fastigiatist floribus paniculatis. 

EURYCOMA L0NG1FOLIA.* 

Kayu Kabal. Malay. • 

Found at Tappanuly and Bencoolen in Sumatra, and at 
Singapore. Mergui. Malacca. 

• This is a small tree, whose branches are thick, rough 
with the vestiges of fallen leaves and foliose at their summits. 
Leaves crowded at the extremity of the branches, two feet 
long, pinnated with numerous leaflets, which are oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, very entire, very smooth; 2 —3 inches in 
length. Panicles axillary, very long. Flowers male and 
hermaphrodite on different plants. Calyx small, five-parted. 
Corolla longer than the calyx, purple, tomentose without 

• The Punowur Pait of the Malays of Malacca. It is considered by 
Dr. Oxley to be a valuable febrifuge. 
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with glandular hairs, petals erect with inflexed margins. 
Stamina five, erect, shorter than the petals, alternating with 
five pair of villous corpuscules wfiich are large and distinct 
in the male flower, very small in the hermaphrodite. Ovary 
fivC'lobed, lobes monosporous; in the male very small and 
abortive. Style one, short, cilrved. Stigmata five, thick 
recurved. Capsules from three to five, nearly ovate, smooth, 
bursting on one side, one seeded. Seed naked, (without 
aril or caruncle) exalbuminous. 

Obs. —The corpuscules iiiterposetl between the stamina 
are remarkable in the male flower, being roundish erect 
yellow bodies, with somewhat the appearance of abortive 
anthers; in the hermaphrodite, however, they become sim¬ 
ple scales. The genus d^ers from Cncstis in the number 
of the stamina, the single style, and the smoothness of the 
capsule; and from Conharus in the number of the ovaries 
and stigmas, and the want of the umbilical caruncula. 

CONNARUS. Limi. 

This genus with Cnestis hais been removed by Mr. R. 
Brown from the Terebintaccjc of Jussieu, and formed into 
a separate and very natur&l family under the name of Con- 
naraceae. They*are rather a numerous tribe in the Malay 
islands, and besides the following species of Connarus and 
Cnestis, I have to add the new genus Eurycoma, which ap¬ 
pears to be sufiiciently distinct from both the former. I 
doubtful whether the species which I have ^efered to Cnes¬ 
tis really belong to that genus, as they have all smooth cap¬ 
sules with arilled or carunculate seeds, or whether they 
ought not to be separated from those whose capsules arc 
clothed with prurient hair. Some confusion appears also to 
have existed between the species of Cnestis and Connarus, 
the ripe capsules of the former being often solitary Tfrom the 
abortion of the remaining ovaries, and 1 am much inclined 
to think that Connarus santaloides and mimosoides of Vahl 
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in particular are in reality species of Cnestis, a supposition 
which is supported by the analogy of the inflorescence, 
which is almost without exception terminal in Connarus 
and axillary in Cnestis. This distinction is of some impor¬ 
tance between genera so nearly related. 

« 

CONNARUS FEllRUGINEUS. (W.J.) 

Ferrugineo-tomentosa, foliis pinnatis, foliolis oblongis 
coriaceis subtusr ferrugifieo-villosis, paniculis tcrminalibus. 

Bunga Burutta. Malay, 

Native of Pulo Pinang. Malacca. 

A small sized tree. Branches round, covered with fer¬ 
ruginous wool. Leaves a|tern£^te, pinnate, leaflets nine, 
subopposite, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, very entire, mar¬ 
gins reflexed, coriaceous, green and tomentose above, ferru- 
ginously villous beneath. Petioles round, villous, thicken¬ 
ed at the base. Stipules none. Panicles large, terminal, 
sometimes with a few axillary racemes. Flowers numerous, 
white. Bracts roundish often curved, ferruginously villous 
as well as the calyces and the whole panicle. Calyx five- 
parted, laciniae erect, oblong, acute. Corolla white, sprin¬ 
kled with red dots, five petaled, longer* than the calyx, 
petals erect, lanceolate. Stamina ten, erect, united at the 
base, the alternate ones much shorter. Anthers ovate. 
Style shorter than the long stamina. Stigma capitate, three 
furrowed. Capsules follicular, ferruginous, rather inflated, 
oblique, gibbous behind, opening on one side, one-celled, 
one-seeded. Seed bean-shaped, appendiculatc at the umbi¬ 
licus. Umbilical appendage or caruncle large, and glandu¬ 
lar. Embryo dicotyledonous, conform to the seed, without 
albumen; radicle at a distance from the umbilicus. 

06s.—^This tine species is well distinguished by its thick 
leathery leaves, and the ferruginous pubescence of their 
lower surface and of the branches and panicles. 
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CONNARUS VILLOSUS. rW".• 

Villosissimus, folioUs 5—7 lanceolatis longe acutninatis 
supra glabris, paniculis terminalibiis dense stellato-villosis 
ferrugineis. 

Native of Sumatra. 

The whole plant densely and feil'uginously woolly. Branch¬ 
es round. Leaves alternate, pinnate, leaflets 5 or 7, sub¬ 
opposite, oblong lanceolate, narrowing towards the base, 
terminating in a long acumen, entire, smooth above, villous 
beneath with stellate pubescence; about six inches long. 
In young leaves the upper surface is covered with deciduous 
pubescence. Pa7iicles large, terminal, and from the upper 
axils, densely villous, ferruginous. Bracts long, linear, thick 
curved, villous. Calyx fiv^-partpd, villous. Corolla five- 
petaled, limb spreading. Stamina ten, united into a ring at 
the base, the alternate ones shorter. Ovary densely pilose 
with plumose hairs. Style longer than the stamina. Stigma 
capitate. 

Ohs. —This plant is covered with denser and rougher 
wool than the preceding, particularly on the panicles, and 

the leaves are much longer, acuminate, and not coriaceous. 

• 

CONNARUS SEMIDECANDEll. (W.J.J 

Foliis pinna(js, foliolis 3 —5 lato-lanceolatis subtus villo- 
siusculis, paniculis terminalibus axillaribusque villosis, fila- ^ 
mentis altcrnis sterilibus. , • 

Mangul, also Akar Sidinka. Malay. 

Abundant in thickets at various places on the West Coast 
of Sumatra. 

It is a small tree, with wrinkled hark; the young shoots 
and leaves are softly and ferruginously villous. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate; leaflets from 3 to 5, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, entire, smodth above, slightly villous beneath, 
nerves ^jicid; 3—4 inches long. Panicles terminal or from 
the upper axils, villous and brownish. Flowers numerous. 
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Bracts small. Calyx five-leaved, erect, reddish, tonientose. 
Corolla of a light bluish colour, five-petaled; petals longer 
than the calyx, spreading at the limb. Stamina^ filaments 
five fertile, exsert; five-alternate ones short, sterile; all unit¬ 
ed into a ring at the base. Style somewhat shorter than the 
stamina. Capsule tomentose, ferruginous, follicular, t^’o 
valved, one-seeded. Seed with an umbilical caruncle. 

Ohs. —This is one of the most common species in Sumatra, 
and like all the rest of the genus frequents thickets and 
copses, or whAt is ckllbd by the Malays Belukar^ rather than 
the great forests. 


CONNARUS GRANDIS. {W. J.) 

Foliis pinnatis, foliolis quinis ovato-lanceolatis glabris, 
paniculis terminal!bus, capsulis magnis glabris. 

At Tappanuly in Sumatra. 

A moderate sized tree. Leaves alternate, pinnate, leaflets 
generally five, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, smooth; 
8 or 9 inches long. Panicles terminal, long, smooth. Capsules 
lafgc, oblique, red, smooth^ follicular, bursting on one side, 
one-seeded. Seed with a large umbilical caruncle. 

Ohs. —1 have not seen the flowers.—It has larger leaves 
and fruit than any other species that I have met with, and is 
further distinguished by the smoothness of all its parts. 


CONNARUS LUCJDUS. {W. J.) 

Foliis pinnatis, foliolis glaberrimis nitidis emarginato- 
acuminatis, paniculis terminalibus ferrugineis, calyce persis- 
tentc. 

Sumatra. 

A small tree, with long divaricate subscandent branches. 
BarJfhro^n and wrinkled. Leaves alternate; leaflets 5—^9, 
ovate-lanceolate or elliptic oblongi^ terminating in a long 
linear acumen which is emarginate at the point, entjre, very 
smooth, shining and lucid; 2—inches long. Panicles 
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terminal, small ami delicate, ferruginously tunieiitose. * Flowers * 
pale red. Calyv five-leaved, tomentose. Corolla five-petaled, 
petals narrow. Stamina ten, monadelphous at the base, the al¬ 
ternate ones short. Style one, longer than the stamina. Cap- 
sule obovate, less oblique than usual in the genus, embraced at 
the base by the enlarged persistbnt calyx, smooth, bursting 
on one side, one-seeded. Seed attached nearly at the base, 
the umbilicus half embraced by the cup-shaped caruncula, 
which is rather smaller than usual. 

Obs. —This is a small delicate species, having smooth 
shining leaves with emarginate points; the panicles arc small, 
and seldom bring more than one or two fruit to perfection. 


XXL ANACARDIEiE. 

MANGIFEKA QUADRIFIDA. MSS. Jaek.* 

Leaves lanceolate with attenuate base. Panieles loose, 
axillary. Flowers quadrifid ,nionandrous. Petals glandular 
at the middle. • 

Malay, Assam <Kumbong. 

Sumatra and other islands of the eastern Archipelago. 

A loftier tree than the common Mango, with a straightcr 
trunk, and more compact foliage. Leaves alternate, long- 
pctiolcd, lanceolate, acute, attenuated to the base, very entire, 
smooth, coriaceous and flat. Petiole roundish, somewhat 
thickened at the base. Stipules none. Panieles lax, open 
and spreading, axillary, crowded at the summits of the 
branches. From two to four panicles generally come out 
just below the thick termination of the branch, each sup¬ 
ported by a leaf. Sometimes there are other' panicles below 


• Roxb. FI, Ind. ed. Carey. 2. 440. 
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* these fr()m the axils of the lower leaves. Flowers small and 
white. Bracts small, deciduous. Calyx four-lqaved, somewhat 
reflex. Corolla white, fdur-petalled, spreading, after flower¬ 
ing conniving, petals ovate-lanceolate, acute, furnished in 
the ihiddle with an irregular, yellow, glandular crest. N^c- 
tary of four round, fleshy Ibbes united into a cup-like recep- 

r 

tacle, on which the germen is situated. Stamina inserted on 
the lobes of the nectarium, not within them as in the M. 
indtea; one fertile, as long as the corolla; sterile filaments 
very short. oblique. Style declinate, as long as 

the stamen. Fruit roundish, becoming very dark-coloured, 
containing an ovate seed. 

There are generally some male flowers in the panicle, and 
rarely a flower occurs with a small superfluous fifth petal 
placed within the rest.—W. Jack. 

MANGIFERA FfETlDA. Loureir.* 

Leaves firm, broad-lanceolate. Panicles terminal, ascend¬ 
ing, lengthened, smooth. Flowers sub-monandrous. Carols 
infundibuliform ; limb spreading, at length reflexed.—MSS. 
Jack. , 

Manga foetida, Rumph. Amh.jL. 98. t. 28. 

Malay. Bachong. • 

* A native of Penang, Sumatra, &c. Malacca. 

A larger tree than the common maiigo. Leaves very firm 
and rigid. Panicles large and red-coloured. Stamina in¬ 
serted on the lobes of the nectarium, one, sometimes two; 
fertile. Fruit very foetid, eaten by the Malays.—W. Jack. 

MANGIFERA C7ESIA. Jack.^ 

Leaves ri^d, broad-lanceolate, attenuate at the base. 
Panicles terminal, erect, tomentose, glaucous. Flowers 
monandrous. Petals erect. Fruit oblong.—MSS. Jack. 

* Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Carey, loc. cit. 
t Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Carey, 2. 441. 
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Malay. 'Binjaee. 

Sumatra. Malacca. , 

A large tree. . Branches rough with the vestiges of th^ 
fallen leaves. Leaves lifteen or sixteen inches long, alter¬ 
nate, petiolate, broad-lanceolate,^ acuminate, tapering to the 


base and decurrent on the petioI«, very entire, smooth, thick 
and rigid, strongly nerved, the middle rib fattened. Petioles 
short. Panicles large, erect, terminal, finely tomenlosc, of a 
glaucous reddish-colour. Bracts small. Calyx erect, slightly 
tomentose. Corolla erect, purple within, paler without. 
Nectary small, slightly lohed. Stamina on the nectary, one 
fertile. Style oblique. Fruit oblong-obovate, of a reddish 
white colour.—W. Jack. 


fSTAGMARlA.* W. 


Penlandria Trigyuia. 

Calyx inferus, tubulosus, deciduus, ore irregulariter rup- 
tus. Corolla pentapetala, pctalis stipiti germinis insertis. 
Stamina quinque, pctalis altcrna, fil-imcntis longitudine fere 
corollae; antheris oblongis. Ovarmm trilobum, lobis monos- 
poris, 1—2 saepe abortivis. Styli 1— S ex apicibus loborum 
ovarii, staminibus breviores. Stigmata obtusa. Bacca re- 
niformis, hinc sulcata, corticc varicoso, monosperma. Semen 
exalbuminosum; embryone erecto, pseudo-monocotyledoneo, 
fissura laterali; radicula incurva. 

Arbor succo resinoso caustico scatens, foliis simplicibu^ 
exstipularibuSfJloribus paniculatis. 

This genus is nearly related to Rhus, but distinguished 
by the following particulars. The petals and stamina are 
both inserted on the stipes 4f the ovary, which is not sur¬ 
rounded by a nectarial ring, as in Rhus, and is three-lobed 
when perfect. The styles are. inserted on the lobes of the 
ovary, and do not spring from one point. Their number 


• Companion to the Botanical Magazine, 1, 207. 
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ilcpends on the number of perfect lobes of the germen, and 
it is most common to find only one. The calyx is tubular, 
^eciduous, and bursts irregularly. The structure of the fruit 
is also difierent, the seed not being here contained in a nut, 
and having the embryo erect, not inverse, as in Rhus, ^4 

On all these accounts, added to the difference of habit, 
particularly in having simple leaves, I have little hesitation 
in considering it as a distinct genus. 

STAGMARfA VERNICIFLUA. (W.J.) 

Arbor vernicis. Rumph. Amh, II. p. 259, t. 86. 

Kayo Rangas. Malay. 

Native of the Eastern Islands; it does not appear to be 
abundant in Sumatra, but occilrs occasionally in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of rivers, as at Nattal and Moco-Moco. Malacca. 

This tree grows to a considerable size; the branches and 

branchlets are smooth, round, and marked with small dots. 

Leaves alternate or scattered, petiolate, elliptico-lanceolate, 

about eight inches long, subattenuate to the base, rather 

acute, sometimes obtuse, or even retuse at the point, very 

entire, very smooth, firm, and shining, with lucid nerves. 

« 

Petioles about an inch long, flattened above. Stipules none. 
Panicles axillary, on rather long peduncles. Flowers nume¬ 
rous, pedicellate, white, having rather a narcotic smell. Calyx 
tubular^ deciduous, burstibg into two or three irregular seg¬ 
ments. Corolla much longer than the calyx, spreading, 
somewhat refiex, five-petaled; petals oblong, rather obtuse, 
adnate at the base to the column which supports the ovary. 
Stamina five, inserted on the same column above the petals, 
alternating with them^ and nearly of the same length; fila¬ 
ments thread-shaped ; anthers short, oblong, two-celled. 
Ovary on a pedicel or column, sometimes three-lobed, but 
more frequently there is only one 'distinct lobe, whose posi¬ 
tion on the pedicel is rendered oblique by the abortion of the 
other two; each lobe contains a single ovulum attached to 
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the inner angle. Style crowning the lobes of the ovary, from 
one to three, according to the nun\Jber of perfect ovaries or 
lobes, shorter than the stamina. Stigmata obtuse. Berry 
as large as a fresh walnut, rcniform or somewhat spheroidal, 
but rather irregular in shape, generally furrowed on one side; 
the rind is rough and brownish,*of a spongy texture, often 
exhibiting on the surface the appearance of various veins, 
and when cut, exudes an acrid juice; it contains a single 
seed, similar in form to the fruit, and equally abounding with 
a corrosive gum or resin. Embryo cxalbuminous, erect. 
Cotyledons united, having a Hssurc on one side; radicle at 
the base of the fruit, short, incurved upon the cotyledons 
at the lower part of the fissure. 

Obs .—The wood of this flrec is of a fine dark colour to¬ 
wards the centre, and lighter Coloured near the circumference. 
The bark exudes a resin which is extremely acrid, and, 
applied to the skin, causes excoriatimi and blisters. The 
people consider it dangerous to handle any part of the tree, 
and even to sit or sleep under its shade. This resin, on ex¬ 
posure to the air, soon assumes a black coloifr, and becomes 
hard ; it is collected and employed as a varnish, and sells for 
this purpose at a high price. According to llumphius, it is 
the tree which yields the so-much celebrated Japan lacquer 
or varnish, and he considers it the same with that* of Siam 
and Tonquin. Loureiro, however, who had better oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the latter, represents the varnish oT 
those countries as the produce of a different tree, which he 
has described under the name of Augia. The varnish of 
Siam antf Cochin China is probably the best; but that of 
Celebes and Java, which is the produce of this tree, is also 
employed for the same purposes, and cannot be much infe¬ 
rior, since it bears as high a price, and according to Rum- 
phius, higher. The process of obtaining and using it is thus 
given by Rumphius:—** The exhalations of this tree are 
considered noxious, and the people of Macassar and other 
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parts of Celebes in particular, entertain such dread of it, 
that they dare not remain long under it, much less repose 
beneath its shade; they say that whoever receives the drop¬ 
pings from it, will have his body swell, and be affected with 
malignant sores. As, however, it furnishes the so-celebrat-^d 
varnish, other peonloiboldkyr repair to this tree, particularly 
the Chinese and Tonkinese, who employ great precautions 
in collecting the resin, which is accomplished in the follow¬ 
ing manner. A number of Chinese proceed, about evening, 
to the place where the trees grow, which is always at a dis¬ 
tance from the resort of men or animals, each selects a few, 
and ijiserts into the trunks two pieces of bamboo, sharpened 
at their points, in such a manner as to penetrate the bark in 
a somewhat oblique direction. •These remain all night, and 
are extracted before sun-rise the next morning, the trees 
yielding no juice during the day. The resin is found in 
greater or less quantity according to the richness or poor¬ 
ness of the soil, and is obtained only at certain scaisons of 
the year, particularly about the time of flowering. The peo¬ 
ple who collecv it unite tl’ie produce of their labour, and 
afterwards make an equal division of the whole on wliieh 
account this resin maintains a high price, a single pikul 
(containing a hundred catties) selling, in those provinces of 

China wliich do not possess this tree, for two or three hun- 

« __ 

dred dollars; in Tonkin and Cambqja, however, it may be 
bad for thirty, fifty, or sixty dollars. It is a custom among the 
Chinese, when they approach this tree, first to rub its trunk 
lightly, before inserting the bamboos, wishing by this to show 
that they are not afraid, for they say that timid persons will 
sooner feel its noxious'effects than those who are bold and 
fearless. 

“ The resin is prepared for varnish in the following way:— 
To one pound of resin add an equal weight of the oil of 
Tang-yhu, which is a Chinese tree related to the Boonga 
Tanjong \^Mimusops FAengi], from whose fruit a red trans- 
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parent oil is prepared, resembling our Linseed Oil: others 
put one pound of oil to three of ^le resin, which are gently 
heated together, and make a very black varnish. If, how¬ 
ever, to one pound of resin, two pounds of oil be added, a 
varnish of a brownish yellow, ^and sometimes of a straw- 
colour, is produced, with whicluwood is lightly done over, to 
bring out the grain and veins. Moreover, if while the 
varnisii is heated, red lead, powdered galls, or other dry 
pigments be added, it gives the same colour to the work 
upon which it is employed. This liquid varnish ought to be 
covered with water to prevent its becoming hard. The 
articles to which the varnish is applied must always be placed 
in a cool and moist place to dry, which they do slowly ; 
but when once hardened, nhe varnish never becomes soft 
again, except by the suffusion of hot water, which often dis¬ 
solves it. 

“ The Chinese carry this prepared resin in large pots 
from Siam and Camboja to Japan, where it is disposed of to 
great profit. • 

“ The Japanese are the mosf skilful in preparing and or¬ 
namenting all kinds of wooden articles with this varnish, of 
which they annually use large quantities, their black lacquered 
works are dispersed, on account of their elegance, to all 
parts of the world.” 

Loureiro says, that the black lacquer is produced by the 
varnish in its natural state, unmixed with any foreign ingre¬ 
dient, and that it is only for producing red and other colours 
that pigments are added. He gives his Augia as a native 
of China, Cochin China, Camboja, and Siam; Rumphius’ 
tree is a native of Java, Celebes, Baji, and other parts of the 
Archipelago. 

Under the article Sanga, in the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
a part of Rumphius’ abcount of this tree is given, but by a 
singular mistake of the reference to the plate, it is conjec¬ 
tured to be a species of Hernandia, an error which the 
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slightest attention to the terms of the description ought to 
have prevented. In thej. first volume of the same work, 
the Arbor vernieis is made a species of Terminaltay under 
the specific appellation of T. Vernix^ and the supposition 
has not been rejected by |ater authors. It is needless 
add, that it has not the least relation to Terminalia. 


XXIL SAPINDACE^,. 

MILLINGTONIA.* Roxh. 

« • 

Calyx 5—phyllus, foliolis duubus exteriuribus minoribus. 
Corolla 5 —petala, petalis duobus minoribus squamiformibus. 
Stamina quinque, quorum tria sterilia difibrmia basi peta- 
lorum majorum inserta; duo fertilia basi minorum adnata, 
filamentis apice scyphuga gerentibus cui antherae bilobae 
insident. Ovarium ncctarh] annular! cinctum, biloculare, 
loculis disporis. Drupa nuce plerumque monospora. 
hryo ercctus, curvatus, albumine*nullo aut parco. 

Obs. —It will be perceived that I have made a considerable 
and material alteration in the terms of the generic descrip> 
tion from that given by Roxburgh, FI: Ind: I. p. 102, 
which I conceive to be necessary towards explaining the 
true relations of the various parts of the flower, and thereby 

* The explanation of Mr. Jack and of Dr. Arnott does not appear to 
me to apply to Millingtonia simplicifolia, in which, from observations 
made in Upper Assam in 18^, there would appear to be a composition 
of two of the three acknowledged petals. This, though it may appear 
to increase the complexity of the flower, will be found perhaps to 
simplify it essentially. It seems to me, moreover, not improbable that 
in this genus, as it now stands, there arc two modifications of structure 
of the flower, which may hereafter lead to the formation of another 
genus.—W. G. 
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affording the means of tracing more correctly its natural 
affinities. The principal point is t^ determine the real nature 
of what Roxburgh calls the nectarial scales at the base 
of his petals; I have ijg hesitation in considering them 
as abortive stamina, which the^ examination of the flower 
before expansion places, 1 think, beyond a doubt. In that 
state the whole of the stamina connive over the pistil, 
the anther of the fertile ones is turned inwards, so as not to 
be visible, and there is no considerable difference of ap- 

f * 

pearance between them and the sterile ones. The anther- 
bearing hollow of the fertile stamina is applied to a corres¬ 
ponding hollow on the side of the sterile ones, and at 
the time of expansion the former separate themselves with a 
jerk and become erect, while rtie latter continue in their 
original position incumbent over the pistil. The petals on 
which the fertile stamina arc inserted are much smaller and 
narrower than the others, as if exhausted by the greater de¬ 
velopment of the parts they nourish. These petals are called 
by Roxburgh outer laminae of the filaments, which is contrary 
to all common analogy, while th*e other explanation might be 
supported by numerous examples of a similar structure. 
Thus in place of a diandrous flower with tripetalous appen- 
diculate corolla and bifld stamina, we obtain five as the 
primary number of all the parts, only modified by the partial 
abortion of three of the stamina. 

MILLINGTONIA SUMATRANA. (W. J.) 

Foliisimpari-pinnatis, foliolis 3—C jugis ovato lanceolatis, 
petalis minoribus acutis, fructu ovato. 

Found on the island of Pulo Nias. 

It is a moderate sized tree with grey bark. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, pinnate with an odd one whith is rarely wanting; 
leaflets from 5 to 13, opposite, ovate lanceolate, acuminate, 
entire, smooth, 0—^9 inches long. Common petiole flat above 
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and marginate, thickened at the base. Panicles terminal, 
many-flowered, rather ci^retate, with stifl* rigid divisions, 
slightly tomentose* Flowers white. Bracts minute. Calyx 
small, fivedeaved, the 6uter two smaller, resembling bracts. 
Corolla flve-petaled, the oi^tet’ three large, subrotund, th^ 
inner two much smaller, lanceolate, acute. Stamina live, 
inserted on the bases of the petals; two fertile, upon the 
smaller petals, with broad filaments expanding at top into a 
kind of cup, on which the anther rests, and to whose outer 
edge it is attached : the anther consists of two yellow lobes 
resembling masses of pollen which burst transversely. The 
three sterile stamina which are inserted on the larger petals 
have thick filaments without anthers, but marked with an 
oblong cup-like cavity on each side corresponding to the cups 
of the fertile ones. Before expansion, the five stamina con¬ 
nive over the pistil in such a manner that the cup-like cavi¬ 
ties are mutually applied to each other; on expansion the 
fertile stamina separate with a jerk, by which the pollen is 
in part dispersed, and the cup becomes erect with the anther 
resting upon it ;* the other three never separate but remain 
conniving over the pistil. Ovary embraced at the base by 
a nectarial cup with five toothlets; ovate, two-celled, each 
cell containing two ovula attached to the centre of the parti¬ 
tion. Style short. Stigma small. Berry ovate, oblique or 
recurved, somewhat less than an olive, containing a single 
ofle-seeded nut. Nut obovate-oblong, acute and curved at 
the base, carinate along one side, and having a large umbi¬ 
lical hollow above the base on the other, smooth, one seed¬ 
ed. Seed obovate-oblong, acute at the base, covered with 
a dry loose brown skin > albumen none; embryo glutinous on 
the surface, erect, doubled on itself; Cotyledons thin, foli- 
aceous, large, round ovate, reflected backwards upon the 
radicle, and half embfticing it laterally; Radicle inferior, very 
large, thick, pointed, extending the whole length of the seed, 
and partly doubled up or curved at the top. 
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Ohs .—The cotyledons are wrapped round the embryo in 
such a manner, as to give the whole somewhat of a chrysa* 
loid appearance. This species has (|onsiderablc resemblance 
to the M. pinnata of Roxburgh, but differs in having un¬ 
equally pinnate leaves, with from 3 to 6 pair of leaflets, in 
having the smaller petals entire and acute, not tridentate, in 
the nectarial ring having five simple toothlets, not three 
bidentate angles, and in having a large ovate fruit with a 
smooth, not rugose nut. The abortive cell is generally ob¬ 
servable near the umbilical foramen. , 

NEPHELIUM EAPPACEUiM. 

Marsd. Hist. Sumatra. PL IV. 

Rambutan. Malay. 

Frequent throughout the Malay Countries and Islands. 

A tree. Leaves alternate, pinnate, leaflets generally from 
5 to 7, ovate, acute at both ends, very entire, smooth. 
Panicles terminal, erect. Flowers numerous, small, white, 
male and hermaphrodite. Calyx from 4 to 6 parted, spread¬ 
ing. Corolla none. Stamina from Cfto 8, spreading, longer 
than the calyx, inserted into a disk beloft' the germen. 
A\ithers subrotund. Ovariym two-seeded, abortive in the 
male flowers. Style one. Stigmata 2, revolute. Fruit gemi¬ 
nate, one commonly abortive, the rudiment of which remains 
at the base of the perfect one, which is subnatund, cover¬ 
ed with a coriaceous rind and echinate with long soft spines, 
one-seeded, the seed covered with a white acid pulp. 

The fruit is much esteemed, and has an agreeable sub¬ 
acid flavour. The parts of the flower vary much in number; 
six is perhaps the most frequent number of the stamina. 
There is but one style, not two aS commonly described. 
The affinities of this tree seem to have been little under¬ 
stood. It belongs without doubt to the family of the Sa- 
pindi, and is closely related to Scytalia, as justly conjectured 
by the author of the botanical articles in Rees' Cyclopedia. 


A 
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SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSUS. Roxb. 

Octandria Monogynia. 

Arborescens inermis, paniculis terminalibus, calycibus 5 
phylUs, corollis 4>petalis, baccis tribus connatis oblongis. 

Kalit layu. Malay. , 

Pulo Pinang. 

Arborescent. Leaves alternate, abruptly pinnate, leaflets 
nearly opposite, subscssile, ovate-lanceolate, obtuse with a 
small mucro or pftint„very entire, nearly smooth, with a few’ 
scattered hairs chiefly on the under surface. Petioles tomen- 
tose. Panicles terminal erect, composed of numerous simple 
racemes. Pedicels short, generally in pairs. Bracts subulate. 
Calyx 5-leavcd, leaflets subrotund, concave, the two outer 
ones smaller. Corolla white, 4-petalled, somewhat longer 
than the calyx, petals ovate, obtuse, appendiculatc at the 
base, appendices furnished with two transverse lines of 
w’hite hairs. Stamina 8, of which the five upper and longer 
are incumbent over the remaining three ; filaments villous; 
anthers oblong, yellow. Style 1, short, persistent. Stigma 
capitate, 4-sided villous. Germina three one-seeded. Ber¬ 
ries three, connate at the base,.purple, oblong, one-seeded. 

HEDYCARPUS.* 

Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Perianthium 4'partitum, inferum. Stamina 4. Ovarium 
3-loculare, loculis disporis. Stigmata tria. Capsula baccata, 
3-valvis, S-locularis, seminibus arillo sapido tunicatis. Em¬ 
bryo inversus, albumine inclusus. Arbor foliis alternis 
simplicibus, floribus raceinosis. 


Note.— -This and the following genus are referred in Endlicher’s Genera 
Piantarum to Euphorbiacese, whether correctly or not, I cannot at pre¬ 
sent take upon myself to say.—W. G. 

• Lin: Trans : Vol. xiv. p. 118 t. 119. 
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The stamens are occasionally five in number, with a five- 
parted perianth and four-celled ovary. 

I 

HEDYCARPUS MALAYANUS. 

Bera Tampui. Malay. 

Sumatra. . • 

A small tree. BranchleU smdbth. Leaves alternate, pe- 
tiolate, broad-ovate, rounded at the base, acuminate, nearly 
entire, with recurved edges, sometimes obsoletely crenulatc, 
very smooth, deep green and shining above, and paler be¬ 
neath, strongly nerved ] from nine to ten inches long. Pe¬ 
tioles thickened at both ends, from two to two incflis and a 
half long. Stipules ovate, acute, deciduous. Racemes prin¬ 
cipally from the trunk and larger branches, but sometimes 
axillary, fascicled or solitary, straight, from two to three 
inches long; pedicles supporting several fiowers, tomentose. 
Bracts on the pedicel below its subdivision, small, broad. 
Perianth small, yellowish, villous, somewhat fleshy, four, 
sometimes five-parted; segments narrow. Stamens four, 
sometimes five, alternate with the segments of the perienth, 
short; anthers roundish, two-lobed. Ovary small, three, 
sometimes four-celled; each.cell containing two ovula attach¬ 
ed to the inner jmgle. Style scarce any. Stigmas three, 
sometimes four, fleshy, villous. Fruit about the size of a 
China orange, with a thick rough rind, three-valvcd, three- 
celled ; cells generally two-seeded, partitions opposite to 
the valves. Seeds enveloped in a white juic 3 b aril, as in 
the Lansium, &c. Embryo contained in an ample albumen, 
inverse. Cotyledons fiat, foliaceous, cordate, subrotund. 
Radicle superior, short, clavate. 

Obs .—This is a fruit which rank's in point of taste and 
flavour along with the Lanseh, &c., but it is by no means so 
frequently met with. jThe genus is most nearly allied to 
Pierardia of Roxburgh, with ^hich it agrees in general 
habit, in foliage, in the mode of inflorescence, and in the 
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structure* of the seeds, but differs in having a valvular fruit 
and in the number of the stamens. The following descrip¬ 
tion of the Choopa, anotl er highly esteemed Malayan fruit, 
which belongs to Picrardia^ will illustrate the afhnity between 
these two genera. 

PIERARDIA. Roxb* 

Perianihium 4-panitum. Stamina octo, brevia. Ova^ 
rium 3doculare, loculis disporis. Stigtna trifidum. Dacca 
corticata, trilocularis^ loculis 1—2-spermis. Semina arillo 
sapido tunicata. Embryo inversus, albuininc inclusus. 

Arboff^, floribus racemosis,foliis alternis simplicibus. 

PIERARDIA DULCIS. 

Monoica, foliis obovatis. 

Bua Choopa. Malay. 

Sumatra. 

This is a middle-sized tree. Leaves crowded at the ends 
of the branches, alternate, petiolate, obovate, or elliptic- 
obovate, rounded at the tpp, with a short blunt acumen, 
entire, smooth, flat; from eight^to nine inches long. Petioles 
thickened and jointed above and below. Stipules ovate, 
deciduous. Racemes from the naked branches. Male and 
female Aowers in distinct racemes; in the former the pedi¬ 
cels are generally three-Bowered; in the latter one-Aowered. 
Bracts small. 

Male. —Perianth four-parted, spreading, yellowish, tomen- 
tose within, very slightly so without. Stamens eight; fila¬ 
ments very short; anthers two-lobed. Ovary abortive. 

Female. — Perianth considerably larger than in the male, 
divided to the base into four long thick lobes; sometimes there 
is a Afth. Stamens none. Ovary subglobosc, three-celled; 
cells two-sporoiLs. Style none ? Stigmas three, spreading, 

• Lin ; Trans; Vol. xiv. p. 119 t. 121. 
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ilesfiy, hispid. Berry subglobose, larger than a cherry, of a 
yellowish colour, three-celled; cells generally one-seeded. 
Seeds enveloped in a white pulpy afil or tunic. The embryo is 
inverse, with flat cotyledons in the centre of an ample albumen. 

Obs .—This species differs from that described by Rox¬ 
burgh in being monoecious, in. the form of the leaves, and 
in the colour of fleshy aril. The Rambeh, of which Mr. 
Marsden has given a figure in his History of Sumatra, pi. 
vi. p. 101, so nearly resembles this, that 1 think it can only 
be a variety of the same. The Rambph belongs to the penin¬ 
sula of Malacca, and is unknown at Bencoolen; while the 
Choopa, which is abundant at the latter place, is not found 
in the former. The racemes of the Rambeh are longer and 
the fruit smaller than in the Choopa; but a comparison and 
examination of the two would * be necessary to ascertain 
whether there arc any essential differences, and 1 have not 
had an opportunity of doing this. 


XXIII. 'MELIACEiE. 

• 

LANSIUM.* Jack non Blume. 

Decandria Monogynia. N. 0. Meliacece. Juss. 

Calyx 5-partitus. Corolla 5-petala, petalis subrotundis. 
7'ubus staminifems globosus, ore subintegro, antheris decern 
inclusis. Ovarium 5-loculare, loculis 1—2-sporis. Stylus 
brevis, columnaris. Stigma planum, 5-radiatum. Bacca 
corticata, 5-locularis, 5-sperma, urio alterove loculo tantum 
semen perficiente. Semina integumento extoriore pulposo 
sapido. Albumen nullum; cotyledonibus incequalibus peltatis. 


• Lin; Trans: Vol. xiv. p. Il5 t. 118. 
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Arbores,foliis pinnatiSifioribus racemosis. 

LANSIUM DOMESTICUM 

n 

Langsat or Lanseh. Malay.* 

Lansium. Rumph. Amb. p. 151. t. 54. 

Marsden'a Hist, of Sumatra, pi, y. p. 101. 

Native of the Mala} Islands, 

A moderate-sized tree. Branchlets tomontose. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate; leaflets from seven to nine, alternate, 
short, pedicelled,-*elliptic-oblong, broader Jibove, rounded 
towards the point, and terminating in an obtuse acumen, 
entire, very smooth ; nerves pubescent beneath ; from seven 
to ten inches long. The young leaves are pubescent on 
tlie under surface. Stipules none. Racemes springing from 
the trunk and naked branches, sometimes solitary, some¬ 
times fascicled, at first suberect, but drooping afterwards 
by the weight of the fruit; tomentose: flowers sessile, 
alternate, solitary, tribracteate at the base. Calyx deeply 
five-parted ; segments round, concave, imbricated. Corolla, 
five-petalled, yellowish, aiittle longer than the calyx ; petals 
subrotund. Staininiferous tube sub-globose: mouth nearly 
entire; anthers ten, inserted within the tube. Ovary five-* 
celled; cells containing a single or double pvulum attached 
above to the inner angle. I have never observed two distinct 
ovula; but the single one is often marke’d with a furrow,' 
as if composed of two united together. Style short, thick, 
columnar, ten-furrowed. Stigma flat, obscurely radiated. 
Berry of a yellowish colour, cortical, seated on the persistent 
calyx, oblong-ovate, or oval, slightly tomentose, five-celled 
five-seeded. Seeds enveloped in a white semi-transparent 
pulpy tunic or aril, exalbufninous; cotyledons solid conform to 
the seed, unequal, irregularly transverse, peltate; the short 
pilose radicle being inserted into their centre. Two seeds 

* I am not yet certain whether there is a specific difference between the 
Lanseh of Malacca and to Dookoo of the same place.—W. J. 
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are* frequently contained in one common integument, so 
firmly united as to appear but one, until by dissection the 
two radicles and four irregular cotyledons are discovered. 
There are seldom more than one or two cells in each fruit 
that perfect their seed; the others are only filled with the 
white transparent pulp. 

ft 

Var. j3. L. aqueum, 

Foliolis subtus villosis, racemis densis, saepius solitariis, 
fructibus globosis. 

Ayer Ayer. Malay. 

The Ayer Ayer so nearly resembles the Lanseh in most 
particulars, that 1 hesitate to rank it as a distinct species, and 
content myself with menlianing* it as a permanent and well- 
marked variety. They are principally distinguished by the 
Malays by their fruit, that of Ayer Ayer being rounder, and 
the pulp more watery (whence the name), and dissolving more 
completely in the mouth than that of the Lanseh. Both are * 
highly esteemed by the Malays, and are equally agreeable 
to the European palate. The juicy envelope of the seeds is 
•the part eaten, and the taslc is cooling and pleasant. 

This genus has hitherto been known only from Rumphius’ 
figure and description, and its place in the system has therefore 
continued uncertain. From an examination of the fruit, M. 
Corea de Serra conjectured it to be intermediate between the 
families of Aurantice and Guttiferce, but the structure of (he 
flower determines its true place to be among the Meliacecc, 

I have further met in the forests near Bencoolen with a 
tree which appears to agree very nearly with the Lansium 
montanum, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 154, t. 56. It differs in the 
number of the stamens, styles and seeds from the Lansium 
described above, but agrees with it exactly in carpological 
structure and in general habit. Its characters coincide very 
nearly with those of Roxburgh’s Milnea. They are as follow: 
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Flowers^ small artd inconspicuous. Calyx five-parted, Co- 
rolla five-petaled. Stamineous tube subglobosCj entire at 
the mouth; anthers five, wi|;hin the tube. Style two. Stigmas 
two, simple. Berries globose, about the size of the domestic 
Canseh, 1—2 celled, 1 —2 seeded. Seeds enveloped in "a 
thin subtransparent pulpy tunic or envelope, which has some¬ 
what the flower of the Lanseh, but with a bitterish and ra¬ 
ther disagreeable smell. Carpology as in the L. domeSticum. 

The leaves are pinnate with about seven leaflets, elliptic- 
oblong, broader above and narrowing to the base, termi- 
nating in a long obtuse acumen, entire, very smooth. 
Petioles sprinkled as well as the branchlets with ferruginous 
pulverulent tomentum. Stipules none. Panicles axilliary or 
supra-axillary, shorter than the leaves, composetl of a few 
short branches with small greeni^i flowers. 

Milnea is perhaps scarcely distinct from Lansiumj but 
if admitted as a separate genus, the above will constitute a 
second species differing from M. edulis^ Roxb. in being 
digynous, and may be denominated M. montana. 

• 

iVmLlA EXCELSA. (W.J.) 

I 

« 

Decandria Monogynia. ' 

** • 

FoUis pinnatis, foliolis integerrimis, paniculis coarctatis 
axillaribus foliis paullo longioribus. t > 

Pulo Pinang. 

A lofty tree, with straight trunk and light grey bark. 
Branches rough with the vestiges of the fallen leaves, foliose 
at their summits. Leaves crowded, disposed in a spiral man¬ 
ner, pinnate with an odd one which is often wanting, leaflets 
subopposite, oblong-lanceolate, inequilateral, obtusely acumi¬ 
nate, very entire, smooth, shining above. Petioles round, 
smooth, thickened, and somewhat scaly at the base. Panicles 
axillary, ascending, rather longer than the leaves, not diffuse. 
Flowers pedicellate, pedicels bracteolate. Calyx very small. 
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5-parted. Corolla whitOi five.petalled, spriifding, petals linear. 
Staminiferous tube erect, gibbous at the base, ten dentate, 
ten furrowed, as if consisting of len united filaments. An¬ 
thers ten, oblong, yellow within the mouth of the tube. 
Style as long as tube. Stigma capitate. 


XXIV. AUEANTlACEiE. 

* MURRAYA PANICULATA. 

Decandrta Monogynia. 

N. OT Aurtintice. 

Foliolis ovatis acuminatis, 'floribus terminalibus axillari- 
busque subsolitariis, baccis oblongis saepius dispermis. 

Chalcas paniculata, Lour: Flf Coch : p. 270. 

Camunium. Rumph: Amb: V. p, 2Q. t. 17. 

Kamuning, Malay. ^ * 

This is an abundantly distinct species frbm M. exotica, 
though unaccountably confounded with it by latter authors. 
Loureiro discriminates between them very well, and his 
description is on the whole good. Rumphius’s figure is bad, 
but preserves several of the distinguishing characters, parti¬ 
cularly in the inflorescence and leaves, whicb however are 
not sufficiently acuminate. It grows to the size of a small 
tree, and the wood is much employed for the handles of 
krecses, being capable of receiving a fine polish. The leaflets 
are generally five, ovate, terminating in a long acumen which 
is slightly emarginate at the point, Siining and very entire, 
the terminal one considerably the largest. In M, exotica, 
the leaflets are more numerous and closer, obovate, blunt, 
and of a much firmer, thicker substance. The flowers of M. 
paniculata are fewer and larger than those of M. exotica, 

2 B 
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and are sometim^ terminal, generally one or two together, 
from the axils of the upper leaves. The ovarium is two 
celled ; the berries are oblong, reddish, and mostly contain 
two seeds which are covered with silky hairs. The berries 
of M. exotica are ovate, and generally one-seeded. The 
whole habit of the two plants is very distinct. The specific 
name paniculata is objectionable, as the flowers are much 
less panicled than in the other species. 

The Camunium sinense, Rumph^ V. t. 18/. 1. which is 
commonly met Vith la gardens in all the Malay Iblaiids is 
quite a distinct genus from the other two Camuniums, and has 
been described by Loureiro, FI: Cochinch : /. 173, under 

the name of 

AGLAIA ODORATA. 

It has a five parted inferior calyx, and five pctalled co¬ 
rolla. The stamina are five in number, and are inserted 
in the manner of the Meliaceae on the inside of an ovate 
nectarial tube, which is contracted at the mouth, and con¬ 
ceals the anthers. The stigma is large, sessile, simple as far 
as I have observed, not’double, as stated by Loureiro. The 
ovary appears to be one celled, and to contain two pen¬ 
dulous ovula. It rarely ripens its fruit in these Islands, 
but according to Loureiro, it bears a small red one-seeded 
berry. The flowers are very small, yellow and fragrant, in 
small axillary panicles. 

In the Catalogue of the Hortus Bengalensisy p. 18, this 
plant is specified under the name of Camunium Sinense^ 
after Rumphius. The Murraya paniculata above described 
is the true Kamuning of the Malays, and the name C. 
Sinense is only applied by Rumphius in the manner of the 
old I)otanical authors, as one of comparison and resemblance, 
for want of a better of native origin; if therefore the ge¬ 
neric name Camunium is to be adopted at all, it ought 
to be applied to the plant to which it really belongs, and 
cannot be admitted for one of a different family not indi- 
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genous to the Malay Islands. On this Account Loureiro’s 
name is to be preferred. 

CmONOTllIA. J.)* 

Decandria Monogynia. 

Calyx 5-partitus, inferus. Corolla 5-petala. Stamina 10, 
erecta. Ovarium % loculare, sporum, ovulis pendulis, 
Stylus 1. Stigma capitatum. Bacca monosperma. Semen 
exalbiiminosum apice umbilicatum; cotyledonibus maximis 
convcxo-planiS) radiciila supera minimi. 

Frutex, foliis simplicihus oppoSitis pellucido-punctatis, 
racemis axillaribus. 

Genus Aurantiis affine. 

CHIOMOTRIA RIGID A. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

A shrub with corrugated grey bark. Leaves opposite, 
very short-petioled, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, narrow at 
the base, very entire, very smooth, pellucidly punctate. 
Stipules subulate, acute, ftacemes axillary, erect, rigid, 
branched, strict, shorter than the leaves, pedicels short, 
rigid, many-fiowiired. Flowers greenish, inconspicuous. 
Bracts very small. Calyx very small, 5'parted. Corolla 
a little longer than the calyx, 5-petalled. Stamina ten, exsert, 
erect; anthers incumbent. Ovarium superior, two-celled, 
two-seeded, seeds pendulous. Style thick, as long as the 
stamina. Stigma capitate, obtuse. Berry of the size of 
a cherry, snow white, globular and somewhat flattened, 
umbilicate, consisting of a spongy farinaceous pulp, and 
containing a single large round * seed. Seed globose, 
attached superiorly and there umbilicate. Integument coria¬ 
ceous, marked with v^ins which diverge from the umbi¬ 
licus. Albumen none. Embryo inverse, conform to the 
• ScleroBtylis. Blume?—W. (i. 
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seed. Cotyledon^ plano<convex, of a deep green colour, 
somewhat rugose externally, and punctate on the inner 
surface. Radicle superior, obverse to the umbilicus, short, 
straight, cylindrical, obtuse, covered with ferruginous down. 
It is elongated into a short conical plumule. 

. ^ 


XXV - AMPELIDEiE. 

VITIS RACEMIFERA. (W. J.) 

Tetrandra, foliis quinatis, foliolis spinescenti-serratis sub- 
tus incanis^ cirrhis oppositifolis racemiferis, racemis compo- 
sitis longissimis, baccis dispermis. 

Akar Charikun, q|: Bayur Akar. Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A large strong woody climber. Branches round, vil¬ 
lous. Leaves alternate, quinate, leaflets pedicellate, oblong 
obovate, acute, subspinoso-serrate, the serratures being 
formed by the spinescent termination of the nerves, smooth 
above, hoary beneath, frequently with a ferruginous shade. 
Petioles villous. Cirrhi opposed to the 4eaves, very long, 
* simple or bifld, when bifid one branch becomes the pedun¬ 
cle. Racemes very long, compound, consisting of numerous 
densely flowered racemuli inserted on a peduncle formed 
of the thickened tendril. The whole raceme is often a foot 
and a half in length. Peduncles ferruginously villous. 
Flowers sessile on the partial peduncles, small, green. 
Calyx minute, embracing the base of the corolla, quadri- 
dentate. CoroUa deeply four-parted. Stamina four, an¬ 
thers yellow. Ovary surrounded by a fleshy ring, tetras- 
porous. Style scarce any. Stigma thick. Berry of the 
shape of an olive and nearly as large, purple, juicy, two- 
seeded. 
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Obs. This would be a species of Cissus according to the 
Linnean division, but that genus has now been united to 
Vitis by Mr. Brown, as they cyiTer in nothing but the 
number of parts. 


XXVI. PITTOSPOREiE. 

PlTTOSPORUi^I ?* 

Calyx beneath, five-leaved, erect. Corolla five-petalied : 
petals alternating with the calyx. Nectary five-lobed, sur¬ 
rounding the ovary. Stamina five, inserted on the nectarial 
lobes. Ovary one-celled, six-seeded. Capsule three-valved, 
one-cclled, with three parietal placentas. Some of the seeds 
abortive. A pentandrous^ monogynous shrub, with alternate 
leaves and axillary inflorescence. 

PITTOSPORUM ? SERRULATUM. (W.J.) 

A shrub with smooth branclyes.* Leaves alternate, very 
short petioled, lanceolate, acuminate, slightfy serrated, very 
smooth. Stipules lanceolate, acute, very deciduous. Pe- 
duncles short, axillary, solitary; from six to eight-fiowered. 
They are frequently from the axils of the fallen leaves.^ 
Flowers yellowish green, fascicled, short-pedicelled. Bractes 
small, acute. Calyx inferior, ovate, five-leaved, leaflets 
ovate, acute, conniving at their apices. Corolla yellowish, 
five-parted, petals inserted on the receptacle, ovate*lan- 
•ceolafe, acute, a little longer than the calyx, and alternating 
with its leaflets. Nectary short, five-lobed, surrounding 
the germ. Stamina five, inserted into the lobes of the 

• I have taken the liberty of thus disposing of Mr. Jack's Pittosporea 
serrulata, which afforded thd materials for Celastrus pauciflorus. Wall, 
(vide Roxbg. FI. Ind. ed.^Carey. 2. p. 400,) “ a native of Penang where 
it is called Boonga Lawnng.” 
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nectary, > erect, included ; anthers sagittate, acute, con¬ 
niving into a ring round the style. Ovarium superior, 
ovate, one-celled, six-seeded. Style a little longer than the 
stamina, tomentose together with the ovary. Stigma sim¬ 
ple. Capsule surrounded at the base by the persistent calyx 
and the withered corolla and nectary, triangularly globose^ 
three-valved, one-celled; seeds attached along the middle 
of each valve to parietal prominent placentae, six in number, 
several aborting, roundish and angular.—W. Jack's MSS. 


XXVII. CELASTRINE^. 

CELASTRUS ? BIVALVIS. (IV. J.)* 
Pentandria Monogynia, 

Foliis lanceolatis acuminatis integerrimis, pedunculis la- 
teralibus paucifloris, corollis nullis, capsulis bivalvibus mo- 
nospermis. 

A shrub with smooth branches. Leaves opposite, petio- 
late, lanceolate, acuminate, acute at the base, very entire, 
very smooth. Stipules none. Peduncles lateral, divari¬ 
cately dichotomous, few flowered, (5—10 flowered). Bracts 
* small. Calyx flve-parted, bibracteate at the base, laciniae 
roundish, imbricated. Corolla none. Stamina five, erect, 
Ignited beneath into a five-toothed ring or urceolus; fila¬ 
ments flat; anthers oblong. Style erect, as long as the 
stamina. Stigma truncate. Capsule ovate, green, smooth, 
crowned with the style, two-valved, one-celled, one-sdbded; 
valves opening from the base, and falling off from the seed, 
which is more persistent and remains on the peduncle. Seed 
ovate, contained in a beautiful crimson arillus which is 
delicately veined. Albumen cartilaginous, conform to the 


• Penang.—W. Jack. 
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seed. Embryo erect, central, as long as the albumen. Coty¬ 
ledons flat, foliaceous, ovate, obtuse. Radicle inferior, obverse 
to the umbilicus, round, much shoater than the cotyledons. 


XXVIll HIPPOORATEACEiE. 


SALACIA. Linn. 

This genus seems to rc(|[uirc a little elucidation. It was 
originally referred to Gynandria, the fleshy nectary on 
which the stamina are inserted having been mistaken for 
the germen, and the real ovary, on account of its smallness, 
having escaped the observation of Linnseus and Loureiro. 
This is now 1 believe generally admitted; there can there¬ 
fore be no doubt of the identity of Roxburgh’s Johnia with 
Salacia, and his I. Salacioides agrees so well with S. Chi- 
nensist particularly in having entire leaves, that it is ques¬ 
tionable whether they are not the same, for it is to be ob¬ 
served that in most of the sp^icie*^ the leaves are only 
subopposite, and may occasionally on the* same tree be 
fdhnd both opposite and alternate. Tonsella prinoides. 
Willd: Act: Am ^ Nat: Berol: IV. is also without doubt 
a true species of Salacia, if it be not in fact the same 
plant as the Johnia Coromandeliana^ Roxb: Flor : Ind: I. 
p. 173. Calypso salacioides of Aubert du Petit Thouars 
agrees exactly with these in the structure of the flower, but 
diflers in having \nany-seeded berries. Some of the species 
of Tonsella appear likewise to have polyspermous fruit, but 
those which have definite seeds are probably true species of 
Salacia. It may be questioned whether the distinction 
founded on the number of seeds be really of generic value 
where the agreement is^so exact in all other respects, espe¬ 
cially if it should be found that a gradation exists from the 
one to the other in the fruit of the different species. This, 
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however,*can only be determined by an accurate examination 
of the ovaries and fruit of the various plants at present 
ranged under Tonsella. t 

In the natural arrangement Salacia undoubtedly bears the 
greatest affinity to Hippocratea, it being scarcely possible to 
distinguish the two genera when only in flower. It also 
agrees in many particulars* with the Celastrinae, but differs 
in having exalbuminous seeds. The union of the Hippocra- 
ticem and Celastrinae has, however, been suggested by Mr. 
Brown in his remarks on the Botany of Terra Australis. 
Under the above view the genus will be characterized as 
follows: 

Calyx inferus 5>hdus. Corolla 5-petala. Stamina 8, 
disco carnoso inserta. Ovarium 3-loculare, loculis 1—2 
sporis, ovulis axi affixis. Bacca 1—3 sperma. 

Frutices vel arhusculae^foliis suhoppositis simplicibus. 

1 have met with two species in Sumatra, one with anthers 
sessile on the nectary, which agrees very nearly both with 
S, chinensis and Roxburgh’s I. salacioides: the other with 
anthers supported on *filajnents, and nearly related to /. 
Coromandeliana, Roxb. , 


XXIX. OCHNACE.!:. 

• 

GOMPHIA SUMATRANA. (,W. J.) 
Decandria Monogynia. 

O. N. Ocknaceee, 

FoHis lanceolatis ve*l oblongo-ovalibus acuminatia obtuse^ 
denticulatis nitidis subquinque nerviis, stipuHs intrapetio* 
laribus deciduis, paniculis terminalibus. 

Sibooru. Malay. 

Sumatra. 
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A large shrub or small tree. Leaves alternate, short 
petioled, eight or nine inches in length, from lanceolate to 
oblong oval, varying considerably in breadth from two to 
three inches, acuminate, acute at the base, obtusely denti¬ 
culate, very smooth, shining, middle nerve very strong, 
lateral veins numerous, transverse, somewhat reticulate, de¬ 
licate, uniting near each margin into two nerves which run 
parallel to it almost the whole length, and give the leaf the 
appearance of being five-nerved. Pe/iofej very short. Sti¬ 
pules intrapetiolar, broad at the base, acuminate, deciduous. 
Panicles terminal, not much branched ; pedicels slender, 
rarely solitary, surrounded at their base by small acute 
bracts. Calyx five-leaved, persistent, leaflets ovate, acute, 
smooth, lucid. Corolla yellow, five-petalled, scarcely longer 
than the calyx. Stamina ten; filaments verj^ short; anthers 
long, linear, opening at the top by two pores. Style as long 
as the stamina. Stigma acute. Ovaries five, surrounding 
the base of the style, and elevated on a receptacle. This 
receptacle enlarges as the fruit ripens. The number of 
abortive ovaries is variable j soihetimes only one comes to 
perfection. The berries ate drupaceous, obliquely reni- 
form, somewhat compressed, one-seeded. Seed exalbumi- 
nous. 

Obs .—This appears to have so much resemblance to the 
G. Malabarica, Decand: Pua Tsjetti. Rheed. Mai. V. 
p. 103. t, 52t that 1 have some hesitation in proposing it a» 
a distinct species. The points of difference are the follow¬ 
ing : the leaves of this are much longer than those of the 
Malabar species which are described as almost veinless, while 
in this the transverse veins unite into two very distinct mar¬ 
ginal nerves, which it is difficult to suppose could have 
escaped observation had they existed in the other. The 
representation of the inflorescence in Rheede’s figure is unin¬ 
telligible, and his description of it is not much clearer, 
.but as fa^ as it^an be made out, it appears different from 
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this. Further examination of the Malabar plant will be 
necessary to determine whether this is really distinct, and 
whether the differences above noticed exist in the plant 
itself, or are mere omissions in the description. 

t 

EUTHEMTS. ( W. J. }* 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

Calyx infenis, 5-phyllus. Corolla 5-petala. Stamina quiii- 
que, hypogyna, antheris obtongis acurainatis apice poro de- 
hiscentibus. Stylus iiliformis, staminibus aequalis. Bacca 
5-sperma; seminibus circa axim dispositis, oblongis, intus 
angulatis, arillo fibroso inclusis, albuminosis, embryone in- 
verso cylindrico longitiidino fere*seminis, radicula superiore. 

Frutices, folils alternis pulcherrime striatis nervis pa- 
rallelis, racemis terminalibus, demum peractdfloratione late- 
ralibus et oppositifotiis. 

EUTHEMIS REUCOCARPA. (fV. J.) 

• 

Foliis lanceolatis piilchre spihuloso-serratis, racemis ba^d 
rainosis, baccis niveis globosis. 

Plawan bnik. Malay. 

Native of the forests of Singapore. 

A shrub of uncommon elegance and beauty, erect, four 
or five feet in height; branchlets round, smooth, sometimes 
slightly angled. Leaves alternate, petiolate, lanceolate, 
acute, decurrent on the petiole, spinuloso-serrate, very smooth 
and shining, beautifully striated with fine parallel transverse 
nerves. Petioles margined, Hat and channeled above, di¬ 
lated at base into a thick rounded prominent rim, which 

half embraces the stem. Stipules lanceolate acuminate, 

« 

ciliate, very deciduous. Racemes 'erect, with one or two 

* Referred with doubt to Ocbnaces by Dr. Lindley and M. Endlicher. 
1 have no knowledge of the genus.—W. G. . 
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branches near the base, at first terminal, afterwards lateral 
and oppositifolious by the shooting up of the stem from the 
base of the peduncle. Flowers pedicellate, generally in pairs. 
Bracts ovate, acute. Calyx inferior, five leaved, spread¬ 
ing, leaflets ovate, obtuse, ciliate, the two inner ones rather 
smaller. Corolla white, sometimes tinged with purple, 
5-petaled, petals twice as long as the calyx, reflexed, ovate- 
oblong, obtuse. Stamina five, inserted below the ovarium : 
alternating with these are sometimes found five short abor¬ 
tive filaments. Filaments very short. * Anthers longer, erect, 
conniving round the style, oblong, prolonged into acuinina 
which are sometimes a little contorted, and which open at 
their summits by a pore, the cells are adnate below to the 
sides of the filament. Ovasy oblong, acute. Style filiform, 
erect, equal to the stamina. Stigma simple. Berry snt;w 
white, globular, obscurely angled, crowned with the per¬ 
sistent style which is obliquely deflexed; of a spongy or fari¬ 
nose substance, containing in the centre five seeds which 
are disposed round the axis, and enclosed in arilli composed 
of tough longitudinal fibres. ‘Seeds (pyr^nae ?) oblong, 
spmewhat reniform, hard. * Albumen conform to the seed. 
Embryo inverse, cylindrical, nearly as long as the seed. 
Cotyledons semicylindric, obtuse. Radicle superior, longer 
than the cotyledons. 

The branches are terminated by long corniculate buds 
in which the gemmation is involute. 

EUTHEMIS MINOR. (W. J.) 

Foliis angusto-lanceolatis leviter serrulatis, racemis sim- 
plicibus, baccis rubris angulatis acurainatis. 

Found at Singapore along with the preceding. 

This is a s^ialler shrub than the former, branched, 
and smooth. Leaves alternate, petiolate, linear-lanceolate, 
rather obtuse with a mucro, attenuated to the petiole, 
slightly serrulate, very smooth, shining, finely striated 
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with transverse veins. Petioles short, thickened at the 
base, channeled above. Stipules linear, ciliate. Racemes 
simple, erect, at first terminal, becoming afterwards late> 
ral. Flowers alternate, pedicellate, often in pairs. There 
is a single leaflike bract and several smaller ones at th 
base of the pedicels, less cfeciduous than in the preceding. 
Calyx five leaved, leaflets ovate, ciliate. Corolla white, 
spreading, five-petalled, petals lanceolate, acute. Stamina 
five, erect, coflniving, hypogynous; filaments very short; 
anthers yellow, oblong, broader at the base, two-celled/cells 
adnate to the sides of the filament, prolonged above into an 
acumen opening at the top by a pore. Ovary oblong, 
acute. Style a little longer than the stamina. Stigma 
simple. Berry red, five-angle4> acuminate, composed of a 
whitish farinaceous pulp, and containing five seeds, each 
enveloped in a tough fibrous arillus, and in structure the 
same as the preceding. 


XXX. TKRNSTRCB^[IXCE.®. 

TEKNSTIiaiMIA. 

^ I'lie Malayan species of Tern.stroemia exhibit a remarka¬ 
ble agreement among themselves, at the same time that they 
differ considerably from the rest of the genus. They have 
a trilocular ovarium surmounted by three styles which are 
inserted on the same point, but are separate to the base, 
in some, the corolla is monopetalous with monadelphous 
stamina, in others it i.s five petaled with distinct stamina. 
The anthers are two-celled and open at the top by two 
oblique pores; this is probably the case with the whole 
genus, though it has been omitted in the generic character. 
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of which it ought certainly to form an essential part. It 
seems doubtful whether the monogynuus species with bilo¬ 
cular fruit and definite seeds ought to be united with tliuse 
which have three styles, three cells and numerous seed, 
but an examination of their ovaries and placentalion is ne¬ 
cessary to decide the question. I have met with four spe¬ 
cies in Sumatra and the adjacent islands, two of which 1 have 
already described in the first volume of the Malayan Mis¬ 
cellanies. Their common appellation in Malay is Ingor-ingor 
Karbau, or Biiffaloe’s s])ittle. 


TKRNSTRfEMIA RUBIGINOSA. (W. J.) 

Polyandria Monogi/nia. 

Foliis ovatis spiniiloso-serratis subtus incanis, fioribus 
lateralibus et axillaribus fasciculatis monadelphis, pedunciilis 
calycibusc^ue glauduloso-pilosis, fnictu trilociilari. 

S’eengo eengo. Malay. 

Sumatra. , 

^A tree. Branches cinereous, young parts covered with 
acute scales. Leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate acuminate, spi- 
nuloso-serrate, smooth above, hoary and white beneath, 
the nerves furnished with ferruginous paleaceous scales. 
Flowers in fascicles, lateral and axillary. Peduncles and 
calyces covered with glandular hairs. Bracts small about 
the middle of the peduncles. Calyx five-parted. Corolla 
white, campanulate rotate, five-parted, divided about half 
way down. Stamina numerous; filameifls short, united at 
the base into a ring which is inserted on the bottom of the 
corolla; anthers oblong, recurved, affixed by the middle, two- 
celled, opening at the top by two oblique pores. Ovary 
ovate, acute, covered with glandular hairs, three-celled, 
polyspermous, placentae central. Style trifid, divided to the 
base. Stigmata simple. 
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TE^NSTRCEMIA I^ENTAPETALA. (W.J.) 

Foiiis obovatO'lanceolatis, spinuloso-denticulatis glabris, 
doribus lateralibus fasciculatis, pedunculis glabris, fructu tri- 
loculari. 

Native of Pulo Pinaiig. 

A ^hrub with grey bark^and leafy at tlie summit. Leaves 
alternate, petiolate, 10 to IsJ inches long, obovato-lanceolate, 
acuminate, spinuloso-denticulate, smooth; the nerves are 
furnished witjiafew appressed, innocuous, scaledike spines. 
Petioles about an inT;h in length, covered as well as the 
summits of the branches and buds with small ferruginous 
scales. Flowers in fascicles below llie leaves, from the 
ii.xils of the fallen ones of the preceding year; they are 
pedicellate and white. Calyx colored, uve leaved, the two 
outer leaflets smaller. Corolla white, five pctaled, ^tals 
subrotund, a little longer than the calyx. Utamina numerous, 
distinct, inserted on the base of the petals ; tiiaments short; 
anthers oblong, yellowish white, didymous, truncate at the 
top and there openii^ by two pores. Ovarium ovate, 
thrcc-celled, i^any-sceded,* placenta? from the inner angles 
of tli^ cells. Style deeply trifid.* (Styles .'1 ?) Stigmata three;. 

I have not seen the ripe fruit of this, but have been in¬ 
formed that it produces a white berry. * 

TERNSTRfEMlA ACUMINATA. (W. J.)*^ 

, Foliis obovalo-lanceolatis acuminatis spinuloso-denticulali.s 
glabris, floribus axillaribus solitariis polyandris, pedunculis 
squamosis, fructu triloculari. 

Found at Tapp^piully on the West Coast of Sumatra. 

Branche.s round, somewhat flexuosc. All the young parts 
green with a few appressed scales. Leaves alternate, petio¬ 
late, obovate lanceolate, attenuated to the base, terminating 
in a long acumen or point, spinuloso^cnticulatc, smooth with 


• Saiiraiijie '»p, .4mott, in Hooker’s Journal of ilotaiiy, I. 375.—W. (r 
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the exception «)f a few appressed scales on they lower surface ; 
about a foot in length. Petioles short, scaly. Peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-flowered, scarcely so long as the pe¬ 
tioles, covered with small scales. Calyx five-leaved, the 
three outer leaflets with appressed scalets. Corolla white, 
five-petalled, little longer than tjie calyx. Stamina many, 
inserted on the base of the petals, anthers large, truncate 
and opening by two pores at the top. Ovary three-celled, 
many-seeded. Styles three. 

This agrees with the T. pentapetala in having the 
corolla divided to the base, but the leaves are more acu¬ 
minate, and the flowers are solitary and axillary. 

rEKNSTlUEMIA.SKRRATA. (W. J.) 

Folliis obovato-oblongis cartilagineo-serratis glabris, pe- 
dunculis axilaribus binis, floribus monadelphis, laciniis co- 
rolla) einarginatis, fructu triloculari. 

Fretpibnt on the island of Pulo Nias. 

A small tree. Young parts furnished with brownish 
scales. Leaves alternate, petiolate, obov|iAe«oblong, acumi¬ 
nate, serrate with irregular cartilaginous uncinate serratures, 
smooth, pretty strongly nerved *, 7—8 inches long. Petioles 
brown, scaly. FedMwe/ei generally two, axillary, one-flowered, 
slender, about an inch long. Calyx five-parted, whitish, 
leaflets unequal. Corolla white, monopetalous, quinquefld', 
longer than the calyx, cup-shaped, lobes bifid or emarginate* 
generally oblique. Stamina shorter than the corolla, and 
inserted on its base; filaments united below; anthers oblong, 
bifid, two-celled, each cell opening at top by an oblique 
cucullate pore. Ovary hairy, three-celled, many-seeded; 
placentae central. Styles three, longer than the corolla, 
irregularly bent. Berry three-celled, many seeded. Seeds 
angled, foveolate. 

Obs. —This differs from the other Sumatran species in 
having firmer leaves, with stronger nerves and thickened 
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callous serratufcs. The peduncles are more slender, the 
styles longer, and the lobes of the corolla obliquely notched. 

TERNSTRfEMIA CUSPIDATA. (W. J.) 

Folds obovato-ellinticis acuminatis dcntato-serratis serra- 
turis apice hamatis, fructibus 5-locularibus, pediinculis axiU 
laribus 1—3 floris. 

A tree, young parts ferruginous. Leaves petiolate, elliptic 
ovate, attenuated to the base, broader above, sharply acumi¬ 
nate, serrated, the narrow sharp toothlets generally curved 
or hooked at their points, smooth, often marked with whitish 
glandular dots on the nerves, veins, and serratures; 6—8 
inches long. Peduncles axillary, I—3 flowered, smooth. 
Calyx 5-parted, segments mrbictilar- Corolla white, mono- 
petalous, 5-parted. Stamina numerous; anthers opening by 
two gaping pores. Ovary subglobose, 5-celled, ovula very 
iiumeroul^; placenta* from the inner angle of the cells. Style 
very deeply 5-parted. 

Obs. —This species ^received from Salumah during the 
printing of the present sheet) comes very near to the T. 
serrata; it differs in having the leaves more sharply acunw- 
nate, with longer tooth-like serratures, and rather shorter 
petioles ; the peduncles frequently bearing two or three 
flowers, and not so slender as in the former; and in the 
5-celled fruit. 


ADINANDRA. (W,J.) 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

Calyx 5 partitus, persistens, basi bibracteatus. Corolla 
pentapetala, petalis basi latis. Stamina 30, pluriseriata, sub- 
polyadelpha, interioribus brevioribus ; antheris bilocularibus 
apice mucronatis. Styles unicus, subulatus. Bacca supera, 
stylo persistente acuminata, 5-locularis, polysperma, pla- 
centis ab angulo interiore loculos bipartientibus. 
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Arborescnis^ foUis altt’inis I'.i.slipiilanbns. Jlorihtis axilla 

m 


ADINANDRA 1)1 iNfOSA. 

Daun Sarilni. Malay. 

Abundant in thickets tlirouglioiit .Suriiatra and variuu^ 
Darts of the MaLav islatids. (lommon about Malacca. 

V. G. 

It grows to he a small tree ; tiie bark is «lark brown, and 
the branches arc smooth. Lcai'cs alternate, short petioled, 
elliptic oblong, acute at both ends, .sometimes rounded w'ith 
an obtuse acumen at top, entire or obsoletcly serrate, smooth, 
slightly glaucous beneath, aTmost veiidess ; o —4 inches long. 
Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, siibsolitary, one llow’crcd, 
shorter than the leaves, recurved. Calyx bibracteate at the 
base, livC'parted, segments thick, .subrotund, overlapping 
each other. Corolla white, twice as long as the calyx, erect 
or conniving, five-petallcd, petals ovtite oblong, broad at the 
base, acute. Stamina about thirty closely arranged in seve- 
rM circles, the inner ones shorter; filaments divisible to 
their bases, but cl(|6cly pressed against each other, sericeously 
pilose, particularly on their outer .side; anthcr.s of the two 
parallel lobes adnate to the siAe of the filament, which is 
prolonged into a miicro at the summit. Orary superior^ 
smooth, five-celled, ])olysporons; the cells are almost bipart- 
ed by placentm which project from the inner angle, and to 
whose edges the ovula are attached. Styles single, .subu¬ 
late. Stigma simple. Berry globose, embraced at the ba.-ie 
by the calyx, and acuminated by th*c persistent stylo, five- 
celled, many-.seeded. 

Ohs .—In general hal^it and in tin; texture of the leaves, 
this plant has .some re.semblance to Diosp) ru.s, but difler.s 
widely in fructification. 
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/Idituindra Sijlvestris (W, J.) baccis Irilocularibus. 
Suka btM' aiiak. Malaff, 

A larifc. forest tree found at IMoco Moco. 


\XX1. [[YPERIClNE/lv 

Kl.ODKA.* ( ddaosoH.) 

flijprriciHa. ,tn.ss. 

Tliih j^enus, \v))it*li has be(*ii ^revived by a late author on 
American Botany, appears to be abundantly distin{»inslied 
from Hypericum, and to form a good natural division. It is 
principally characterised by having the stamina united into 
three [»halanges, which alternate with an e((ual number of 
nectaries. In the following species the placentation is pe¬ 
culiar : 1 know not whetTicr.the American plants exhibit the 
same structure, as it is not ntputioned in any description 
which I have seen, but if it should prove on examination 
that they do, it should form part of the generic character. 
Loureiro’s Hypericum Cochinchincnsc which undouhtcdly 
belongs to Elodea, appears to be very nearly related to my E. 
^umatrana, and his description of the seeds seems to indi¬ 
cate a structure similar to what 1 have observed. The Hype¬ 
ricum pctiolatum of the same author seems also referrible to 
this genus and to be different from Linntcus’s H. pctiolatum, 
wliicli is a native of Brazil. In all ihe species now referred 
to Elodea, the generic distinction appears to receive confir¬ 
mation from certain difierences of habit, which may he re- 

* Triilcsmoa, Hooker and Arindt. vide liookcr’a Journal of Botany, 
1. p. W. (i. 
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marked between them and the true Ilyperica, particularly in 
the colour of the flowers, which in the latter is almost without 
exception yellow, but in I'^lodea is otteu red. 

KLODEA SUMATRAN A. (IV. J.) 

I^’oliis subsessilibus ohlongis ,att(!tmato-acuminalis <»labris 
ri^idiu.sculis, paniculis terminalibus foliosis, stamiuibus mi- 
merosis triadelphi.s, petalis basi nudis. 

Ju>und at Tello Dalarn in the island of Pulo Nica. 

A lar^e shrub or small tree. Rraiicldets rather coinprcssial, 
obscurely four-sided. Leaves opposite, almost sessile, oblony, 
tapering to the point, acute, broad at the base, enlirt', 
smooth; nerves proceeding from a middle rib, strong; siv 
<u‘ seven inches in length ; the surface appears by the aid of 
the microscope to be dottcfl with op.-ujue points. Panicles 
tertuiual, foliose, the lower divisions being axillary ; oppo¬ 
sitely branched and rigitl. Flowers dark-red or j»urple. 
liracls minute. Calijx live-leaved, persistent, leaflets ovate, 
smooth, the outer ones smaller.^ Corolla cup-shaped, hmger 
than the calyx, (ivc-petaled ; petals 'fvdn'otnnd, ungues naked, 
without pore or scah'. JS/eclaries three, fellow, inserted 
below the corolla, and half as large as the petals, subrolutid, 
iloubled backwards upon themselves in such a manner as to 
form a sac which opens behind near the base. Slamina 
numeruu.s ; their filaments united for about half their length 
into three phalanges, which are inserted alternately with 
the three nectaries; they are a little shorter than tim 
corolla; anthers yellow, two-celled. Ovar/j oblong, thre**- 
celled, rnany-seeded. (S'////c.« three, diverging. Sligma/a three, 
subrotnnd. Capsule obloiig, three-celled, each cell conl;nn- 
ing several seeds as long as the cell and attached to the bot¬ 
tom of the central column; they arc thin and flat, <lisposed 
regularly oni: within the other forming concentric circles, 
which are particularly apparent in the transverse section ol 
the capsule. 
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Ohs. This curious arrangeuicnt of the hcetls is not Ji little 
rcinarkahle : they lie one within the other like skins of an 
ojiiou, each occupying the full length and breadth of the cell, 
hut diminishing regularly in size from the outermost to the 
middle in proportion to the diHerent radius (d* the circle wl ‘ch 
it describes r<umd the common centre. They are attached 
one above the other to the Jjottom of the cell at its inner 
angle. The leaves are destitute of pellucid dots, and have 
their lateral nerves strongly and tlislinclly marked. The 
nectaries which alternate with the stamina are very peculiar, 
being saccate, a})parently by being doubled backwards, 
'^rihs species dilVers from the folhiwing and those of America 
in having no ■•.calc'. at the base ol' tin; petals, and lVt)m the 
lattt'r in having numerous stamina. It eppears to he nearly 
related to I .onreiro's Hypericunf (’oehinchinen.se, wliich as 
.'ilre.idv (ib^erved, Ix'Iongs to this genus. 


KLODKA FORMOSA, (li. .!.) 


I’ohis |u lii)l,iii^ lanceu4atis subtiis glaueie.^ pedunenlis fa^- 

eieulatis a\illari^>us, staminil)us numerosis triadelphis, nec- 
... ♦ • 
tarns acuti-s. 


Kayo (iaghak. Lamponfv. Sepadas Rui^a. Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A small tree with cinereous bark and smooth brauchlcts. 
Leaves opposite, elliptic oblong, acute, very entire, smooth, 
glaucous beneath, pellucitlly punctate ; two and a lialf in¬ 
ches long; the nerves proceed from a midrib. Petioles 
slender. Peduncles axillary and from the axils of fallen 
leaves, fasciculate, one-ttowered, slender, smooth. Flowers 
white with a slight rosy’tingc. Bracts several at the base of 
the y)cdunclcs. Calyx live-leaved, smooth, leaflets acute. 
Corolla fivc-petaled, longer than the calyx; petals oblong, 
each furnished with a broad adiiate *scale a little above the 
ba.se. Stamtna numerous, united into three phalanges. Nec- 
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taries threi;, alternating with the stamineous fascicles, red, 
acute, carinate behind, fleshy. Ovary three-cellcd, each cell 
corjtaining several flat ovula lying ^one within the other, and 
attached hy their bases to the lower part of the axis. Siylrs 
lliree, long. Stigmas capitate. Capsules oblong, crowned 
by the persistent styles, threc-cc-lled, inany-seeded. Seeds 
tliin, flat attached bv their basfes *to a ci;ntral trianiiiilar 
caduinn, on wdiich tliey are inserted alternately in a double 
series. 

Ohs. —The arrangement of the ovnlfi is similar to that ob¬ 
served in the K, Sumatrana ; they are thin, attached by their 
bases to the lower part of the cell, subercct, aii4 con¬ 
centrically ilisposcd, but are inserted rather higher on the 
axis of the cell than in tlic former. This s])ccies agrees with 
those of America in Inning a scale at thcliasc of the petals, 
but diflers in having numerous stamina; it therefore comes 
nearer to the K. Kgyptica (Hypericum Cgypticnm I Ann.) 

IXONANTHES. f ir. J.)^ 

• « 

Calyx '» passim t)-])artitus, folioHs suhrotundis. Corolla 
.> V. ()-petala, glutinosa. Stamina 10 vel 50. Nectarinm 
gbrmen cingens. Stylus 1. Capsula supera, calycc corol- 
hujuc persistentibus cincta, ovato-acuminata, 5-locnlaris, 
.'5-valvis, valvularum marginibus introflexis. Semina singulo 
h)d!ilo dua, rnargini intcriori dissepimentorum aflixa, com- 
pressa, in alam mcmbranaccam producta. Albumen semini^ 
conforme, embryone inverse foliaceo, piano. 

Arhores, foliis alternis sinipUcihus^ Jlor thus dichotomr 
t orymbosis a.villaribiis. 

IXONANTHES RET^CLLATA. 

IHoribus decandris, foliis integerrimis. 

Found at Tapannlly on the West Coast of Sumatra. 

♦ Apponrs tn l)c allied to Archyta-a, ^^^u•lins N(o. ct sp. 1, IK* 
t. 37.—W. (i. 
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A tree; witli smooth conipressctl hranchlets. Leaves alter> 
iiate, petiolate, elliptic-oblong, cmarginatc, soincwhal atte¬ 
nuated to the base, entire, smooth, firm and rigid with thick 
revohite edges, shining above, rather glaucous beneath, veins 
reticulate ; about three inches long. Petioles short, flattened 
above. Stipules minute, deciduous. Peduncles axillary on 
the younger shoots, nufeh*longer than the leaves, smooth, 
dicliotoinous at the summit, with a pedicel in the bifurcation, 
bearing iienerallv about seven tlow(‘rs, which are small ami 
green. Cali/x fn-e-pariial, segtnents roumled. Corolla gluti¬ 
nous as well as' the calyx, ‘five petalled, ])ctal.s roundish. 
Stamij^ ten; filaments inserted below the petals; anthers 
yclloM', two-celled. Ovary surrounded at the base by a 
yellow Heshy nectarial ring, five-etdled, ten-seeded. Style 
erect. Slifftnu cayjitate. (Capsule surronm^ed at the base by 
the persistent calyx ami corolla somewhat enlarged, oblong, 
pointed, smooth, fivc-valved, five-celled, septa formed by 
the introflexed margins of the valves, eadls two-seeded, hut 
frequently or^y one comes to perfection, they are separatetl 
from each other by a ridge which projects from the middle 
of the valves. ""Seeds compressed, oblong, angular, wingeil 
at the lower end. Albumen conform U) the seed. Embryo 
inverse, central. Cotyledons flat, xjval. Rudivle superior, 
cylindrical, not so long as the cotylodon.s. 

IXONANTHES 1CX)SANDKA. 

Florihus icosandris, folds crenatis. 

Found in the interior of Bcncoolen. 

A tree. Leaves alternate or scattered, short-petioled, 
lanceolate oblong, cmarginatc, dentato-crenate, very smooth, 
shining above; abouf six inches long. Stipules small, 
deciduous. Peduncles axillary, nearly as long as the leaves, 
bearing a trjehotomous umbel or corymb of greenish flow<*rs. 
Jirncis small. (Utlyx —ft jtarlcd. Corolla 5—(i petalled, 
glutinous as well as the calyx, petals spreading snbrotund, 
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|>.'ile ;iinl somcwlial transparent. twoitty, iinieli 

longer tluin the corolla. Nectarial ring cionate on the mar¬ 
gin by the compression of the fiVnnents which arc inserted 
round it. Ovary 5—(i celled, each cell containing two ovula. 
Slyk a little longer than the stamina. Sti}rma capitate. 
Capsule ovate, pointed, smooth, 5—(i celled, .5—(> valved, mar¬ 
gins of the valves introflexed.’ Seeds two in caci) cell, 
attached by their middle to the inner edge of the valvular 
partitions, oblong, membranaceous at both ends, bilid at 
(he lower. 


X X X11. DIPT i: HOC A11PI: /i:. 

# 

DKVOUAIANOPS. Owrlu. 

Monadclphiu Volynudria. 

Crt///.r monopliyllus,quin(|iiepartitus, laciniisliiieari-lanceo- 
latis, pateutibus. Corolla pcntapetala, petalis basi juuctis 
ovato-lanceolatis. calyce lougioribus. Sla 7 uiua plurirna, mo- 
nadelplui, bypogyiia, lotigitudiiq’ fere cal^cis, conniventia; 
lllameuta in annuhmi brevuip eoalita; anthcra; .supra tiibum 
lilamentorum subscssilcs, longa;, lineares, acutie, mucrone 
meinbranaceo, bilyculares. Ovarium ovatum, .stylo acumiiia' 
turn, superum, triloculare, loculis disporis. Stylus (iiiformis, 
staminibus longior. Sti^^na capitatum. Capsnla calyci gran- 
defacto iiisidens et cincta laciniis ty'usdem in alas spatulatas 
foliaceas erecto-patentes mutati.s, unilocularis, trivalvis, mo- 
iiosperma. Semen embryone exalbuminoso, inverse, cotyle- 
d(mil)us iiiequalibus, chrysaloideo-contortuplicatis. 


DllYOBALANOPS CAIMBIIOKA. Coleh, 

Kapur Barus. Malay. 

hipecimeiis in flower were sent by Mr. Priuc<', irom 'J apa- 
nooly, to vSir T. S. Rallies, in 1811 ), from wliiclt the above 
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gentiric itescriplion is faken. 1 have since had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing these noble trees in their native forests, 
but not at the time of fl 4 )wering, and I am informed that 
they do not bear above once in three or four years. Mr. 
Colebrooke’s description hi the Asiatic Researches, of the 
tree and fruit, is so complote, that I cannot do better lan 
copy it. • 

“ Trunk arboreous. Park brownish. Leaves^ superior 
alternate; inferior ones op])osite; elliptic, obtusclv acuminate, 
parallel-veined, cUtire^i smooth; three to seven inches long: 
one or two broad. Petiole shl^rt. Stipules in pair|, subulate, 
caducous. Perianth one-leaved, hve-partod, persistent. 
Capsule superior, ovate, woody, fibrous, finely streaked with 
longiludAal furrows, embraced at the base by the calycine 
hemispherical cup, and surrouuiled by its enlarged leaflets, 
which are converted into a large, foliaceous, spatulate, rigid, 
reflex wings, one-cellcd: three-valved. aVcyy/ solitary, conform 
to the cavity of the capsule. Integument simple, thin, mem¬ 
branaceous, thickened along one side, and thence penetrating 
to the axis, and continded between the interior fold of the 
cotyledons. P^rispenn none. Pnibryo conform to the seed, 
inverse, milk-white. Coif/tedonsiwa^ uneiiual, nf/wowd—flesKy 
thick, ehrysaloiil —contortiijilicatc ; the exterior one larger, 
convolute, and cherishing the interior one, smooth without, 
wrinkled within : the interior one much smaller, wrinkled on 
both sides, uniform or round cordate (as is the exterior one, 
if its folds he expanded). Plumule simple, conical, two-leaved. 
Radicle near the summit towards the back, columnar, a 
little curved, and ending in a short conical lip; ascending.” 
As. Res. XII. p. 5d0. 

To this accurate anil ample description, I can only add 
the particulars which the examination of flowering specimens 
has enabled me to supply. The dowers arc terminal and 
axillary, forming a kind of panicle at the extremity of the 
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brandies. The Corolla is fivc-petalled, U)n<;iM’ than the 
calyx, the petals, ovate lanceoUite, and in 'soine degree 
adnate or connected together at the base. T'he Stamina 
arc numerous, and have their filaments united into a ring, 
in vi’hich particular it differs from the genera most nearly 
rclatetl to it. The anthers arc ne^^rly sessile on the tube of the 
filaments, conniving into a conical head round the style, 
and terminating in acute, membranaceous points. The ovary 
is three-celled, containing two ovida in each cell. 'I'he 
style is longer than the stamina, and erowm.’d by a capitate 
stigma. 

In Sumatra the Camphor-trees are confined to the country 
of the Hattas, which extends about a degree and a Ipdf imme¬ 
diately to the North of th6 hajuator. They are also found 
in Borneo in nearly the same parallel of latitude, and I have 
reason to believe that there are some in the neighbourhood 
of Singapore and Johorc. This valuable tree is not known 
to exist in any other part of the world, and on this account, 
as well as the difficulty of obtaining its produce, this kind of 
Camphor bears an exorbitant'price. |t k all carried to 
China, where it sells for about twelve times as much as that 
»)f Japan. 

This Camphor is found in a concrete state, occu])ying 
cavities and fissures in the heart of th% tree. In order to 
obtain it, the tree is felled and split into lengths, to allow of 
the extraction of the crystallized masses. The same tfed^ 
yield both the concrete substance and an oil, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the first stage of the formation of the Camplior. 
The Sumatran Camphor is little known in Europe, and it 
would perhaps deserve examination to ascertain how far it.'* 
properties differ from those of the common kind. It appears 
to be less volatile, and its odour is not so diffusive. A 
quantity of it has been recently forwarded to Sir E. 1 fome, 
for the purpose of experiment. 
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I’or tlie natural affinilies and a iin>ve detailed account ol 
the method of procuring the ('amplior,* 1 may refer to (lie 
able paper already quoted. It belongs to the same natural 
family with Dipterocarpus^ Shorea, ike. 

* The following particulars concerning the extraction of the Canijdior, 
were communicated by Mr. Prince, Resident at Tapanonlq, to Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, and are extracted from the lUth vol. of the ,^sla♦^^^• Researches 
above referred to : 

' '* This tree grows spontapeou.sIy in the forests: and is to be found in 
abundance from the back ot Alter Hongrij, as far north as Bucon(/nn. 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles. It may be classed among tin 
tallest and largest trees that grow' on this eoaM, several within daily 
view measuring six or seven feet diameter, lieforc it .lojuircs such 
dimensions, lU age is conjecttired to be very considerable, but it will 
produce Camphor at a much earlier period, when the tree docs not 
exceed two and two feet and a half in diameter. 'Ihe same tree 
ivhich yields the Oil would have afforded Camphor^ if unmolested, the 
former being supposed to be the first stage of the latter’s forming, and 
IS eonseipiently found in younger troe.s. The natives have no eertain 
means of ascertaining the tree which produces either the one or the other, 
although there are some men, styjed Tuongoo Ngr Cappoor, who j>;-etend 
to that knowledge; but they cannot "ivc any reasons for their judg¬ 
ment, beyond favourable dreams which superstition has rendered infal¬ 
lible ; and it must be admitted that the success ot this description of 
people, in discovering and procuring, is greater than the majority of 
those who go in search of the Camphor; the distinction may have arisen 

from the peculiar favour of fortune to some individuals over others, 

• > 

as in most other circumstances of life, from whence they have acquired 
a celebrity, otherwise they could give some rational explanation of 
their superior success. Both Oil and Camphor are found in the heart 
of the tree, occupying a vacuum which, in others is frequently filled with 
pitch; but it docs not extend to the whole length; on the contrary, 
they are found in small portions, of a foot, and a foot and a half long, 
at certain distances. The method of extracting the Oil is merely by 
making a deep incision with a bilmig or Malay axe, in the tree, about 
fourteen or eighteen feet from the ground, till near the heart, where a 
deeper incision is made with a small aperture; and the Oil, if any 
in the tree, immediately gushes out, and is received in bamboos, or any 
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XXXIII. DILLENIACK.I?., 

ACIIOTRKMA. ( IV. J.) 

/iodecnndria 7 'ty^ /jnia. 

ilahjx pcnUphyllus. Coro//«^enta])ctala patens. Stamina 
r|niiidccim, erccta, iiiamentis brevibus, antberis longis line- 
aribiLs apice biporis. Ovaria tria, distincta, 2-spora, oviilis 
angnlo intcriori alTixib. Styli tres. Stigmata siinplicia. 
Capsulae uniloculares. * 

Jferbn acaulis pilosa^ pednnentis racrmoso-niulfi/tu) i.v. 

Genufi Sa,rifragei.>i affint\ nuvitno paj tiam inusitalo dis- 
tinctnm. 


ACIUn UEMA COSTATI M. f \V. d. ) 

round on bills, and among rocks at Pnlo Pinang. 

Root tapering, sending out a few fibres. Stem scarcely 
any. Leaves alternate, spreading, short-peliolcd, six inches 
Jong, oblong-obovate, obtuse, sagitfcitc at the base, dentato- 

serrate, somewhat ciliatc, pilose, furnishcKl with a .short 

• • 

other utensil better approved (jf; in this manner, a party proreed.'* 
tiirough the woods wounding the Camphor-tree till they attain their 
object. ITie Camphor is procured in pretty nearly the same way. 'I’lie 
trees are cut to the heart about the same height from the ground 
as in the former instance, till the Camphor is seen; hundreds may be 
thus mutilated before the sought-for tree is discovered, when attained, 
It i.s felled, and cut in junks of a fathom long, which are again split, 
and the Camphor is found in the heart, occupying a space in cireiim- 
ferenceofthc thickness of a man’s arm. The produce of a middling- 
aizcd tree is about eight China catties, or nearly eleven pounds, and of 
a large one, double that quantity. The Camphor thus found is called 
Se Tamong. It is often the case that the trees which have been cut, 
and left standing in that state, will produce Camphor in seven or eight 
years after, which i.s distinguished by the name of Oogor, but is inferior 
in appearance, though of the same quality. The sorts of Camphor 
called hcUtt and/ooC arc the scrapings of the wood that surrounds it. 
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tcinitMitmu and also with more remote longer appressed 
hairs • the nerves are very hairy, parallel, and terminate in the 
denticiilac of the margin. Petioles short, sheathing; their 
margins dilated into membranaceous auricles which might be 
considered adnate stipules. Peduncles or .scapes ce' tral, 
erect, from three to six in^Ties high, pilose, recurved at the 
summit, eight or ten flowered. Flowers yellow, pedicellate, 
racemose. Calyjc live-leaved, pilose, leaflet.'! ovate acute. 
Corolla yellow, spreading, fivc-petalled, petals broader above, 
lanceolate. Slamina fifteen, erect, hypogynous; fdaments 
very short. Anthers ver} long, linear, two-celled, opening 
by two pores at the top. Goarics three, distinct, .superior, 
onc'ccllcd, two-seeded, each bearing one st}le of the height 
of the stamina. Oeida attacheeVto th^ inner angles. Stig~ 
itiala simple. Capsules three. 

Ohs .—I am at a loss to determine the exact affinities of 
this plant; it has the huhit of the Slaxifragea', but the num¬ 
ber of both the male and female parts of fructification is 
greater by one-third, and the ovaries are distinct. 


TKTKACEUA AIIHORKISCEISIS. (IV.J.) 


Polyandria '1 'etragynia ., 


Foliis obovatis integerrimis glabris, floribus paniculatis 
axillaribiis et tcrminalibus, calycibus pentaphyllis. 

* Found near tlie shores of the Bay of Tapanooly in 
Sumatra. 

Arborescent. Leaves alternate, petioled, about three 
inches long, oblong-obovate, rounded at the apex and 
terminating in a short iioint, very entire with reflex edges, 
.-smooth, shining above, coriaceous and firm, veins reticulate, 
nerves somewhat pilose on the under surface. Petioles short. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, many ^lowered. Calyx five¬ 
leaved, spreading, persistent, .smooth. Stamina numerous, 
generally tl\rec, smooth and shining, roundish ovate, 
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opeiiiijg on one side containing a single seed attached to tlie 
base of tlje capsule, and enveloped in a pale yellowish laci- 
niate arillus. The vestiges of two or three abortive ovula 
are observable in the bottom of the capsule. 

WORMIA EXCELSA, 

N. O. Dillcniacca: Dec. 

Eoliis ellipticis acutis denticulatis, .pedunculis inultiHoris 
oppositifoliis, pedicellis clavatis. 

Kayu Si pur. Malay. 

In forests near Bencoolen. 

A large tree. Leaves alternate, petiolate from elliptic 
ovate to elliptic oblong, acute, denticulate or obsoletely 
serrate, smooth; 8— V,l inches long. Petioles deeply chan¬ 
neled above. Pcf/tf«c/cjy)ppositifolious at the summit of the 
branches, marly-floweret^ pedicels alternate, clavate. Flowers 
large, yellow, three inches in diameter. Calyx .5-lcavcd, 
leaflets subrotund, concave unc<|u?il. ('orolla 5-petalled, 
spreading, petals ovate-oblong. Stamina ver^ numerous, the 
ohter ones yellow, spreading, shorter than the inner which 
are purple, erect ^nd recurved above ; anthers, lobes adnate 
to the filament. Ovaries 6—8 connate, polysporoiis. Stig¬ 
mas as many, flat, recurved, diverging. Capsules G—8, 
whitish semitransparent, bursting at the inner angle, anil 
then spreading, containing no pulp. Seeds attached to the 
edges of the cajisules, enveloped in a red aril. 

Obs .—^^riiis is a large forest tree which yields excellent 
timber, the w'ood having some resemblance to oak. 

WORMIA PULCHICLEA. (W.J.) 

Eoliis obovatis integerrimis, pedunculis solitariis axilla- 
ribus unifloris, floribus pentagynis. 

Found at Natal. 
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A small tree. Branches round, rather smooth. I,caves 
alternate, petiolate, oblong-ohovate, rounded at top, with a 
short blunt point, sometimes retuse, very entire, very smooth, 
thick and rather coriaceous ; about five inches long. Petioles 
smooth, channeled and mj^rginate above, less than an inch 
in length. Peduncles rxillsiry and subtcrminal, solitary, onc- 
fiowered, angled, about two inche.s long. Brads none. 
Calyx .^-leaved, leaflets subrotuiid, smooth. Co'^nlla five- 
pctaled. »S'iawi«rtjuiyieroiis, Ovaries five, collected into a 
globe, terminating in as many flat reflexed diverging styles. 
Stigma thickened. Capsules five, of a light semitransparent 
rose colour, l)ursting at their angles* and then spreading like 
a corolla. Seeds attached to the inner cdg(“, of the cap¬ 
sules, a few only coming to peiYection, partly embraced by 
a red pulpy aril which originates from (he umbilicus. 


Obs, —This species is very beautiful when in fruit, from 
the delicacy of the colours which tf^c capsules exhibit. 


XXXIV. ANONACEilL 

I 

I’VARIA HIRSUTA. (W. ,/.) 

Polyandria Polygynia. 

Tota hirsuta ctiam calyces fructu.sque pilis erectis, floribiis 
subsolitariis, pctalis patentibus suboqualibus, folds ovato- 
oblongis basi cordatis. 

Pulo Pinang. 

The whole plant is hir.sutc with long erect hairs. Branches 
round. I,eaves alternate, short-petioled, ovate-oblong, acu¬ 
minate, cordate at the base, entire, simply pilose above, 
hirsute beneath with stellate fasciculate hairs. Flowers late- 
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v:il, almost solitary, short-peduiiclcd. Hiacln lanceolate 
acute. Calyx hairy as well as the peduncles and bracts, 
bursting irregularly, often in two segments. Corolla of a 
deep red color, six-petalled, petals spreading, lanceolate, 
acute. Staviina numerous with Jlong linear anthers. Ger~ 
mina numerous; styles and stigmata the same. Berries 
numerous, long pedicel led, oblong, hirsute with ferruginous 
hairs, many-seeded. Seeds arranged in a double longitu¬ 
dinal scries. 


XXXV. T[LIACE/E. 


MR IlOCOS TOMENTOSA. Smith in Bees' Cycl. 

* 

Polyandria M<>no>Tynia. 


A'. O. Tiliaeeie. 

• 

foliis trinerviis subtus villosis! 

• Grewia Paniculata. Itoxh: Hart: Bcng : p. Do. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

A moderate sized tree with rough bark, the branchlets 
villous and ferruginous. I^eaves alternate, short ])ctioled, 
elliptic oblong, broader above, with a short acumen, three- 
nerved, dentate, serrate towards the apex, scarcely pilose 
above, densely villous beneath, the hairs divaricate and often 
stellate. Stipules linear, generally bifid. Paniclc.s termi¬ 
nal. Flowers for the most part in threes, involucred with 
deciduous trifid and linear bracts. Calyx five-leaved, spread¬ 
ing, leaflets oblong concave. Corolla yellow, less than the 
calyx, petals ovate, unguiculatc and without nectaric.s. Sta¬ 
mina numerous, inserted below the germen. Gerinen stipitate. 
Drupe containing a nut marked externally \vith five lines, 
three-celled, three-seeded. 
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This agrees perfectly with the excellent description given 
by Sir J. E. Smith in llees’ Cyclopedia from a specimen 
preserved in the herbarium of the younger Linneus, unac¬ 
companied with any notice concerning its native country, 
and also deficient in fruit. Its affinity to the original species 
of Microcos is fully pro\iL:d,on actual examination of the fruit, 
and this exact agreement afl'ords a further confirmation of 
the propriety of separating Microcos from Grrwia. The 
terminal inflorcsgence and invohicral bractoic form a pecu¬ 
liar and distinctive character: in this ^pccies the flowers arc 
generally three together, and arc surrounded by three trifid 
bractea', within whicli arc found three other smaller and 
linear ones. 


MICROCOS (U.ABR\. ( If . J). 

Foliis trinerviis serratis glabris. 

Found on the Island of Carnicobar. 

• It nearly resembles the M. Tomentosa, differing chiefly in 
having smooth leaves. Iti inflorescence and fruit it is entirely 
similar. The young branches arc tomentose. There are 
freciuently flowers in the u})perinost axils. 


XXXVI. STEllCULIACE^. 

STERCOtTA COCCINEA. lio.ch. 
Monadelphia Decandria. 

Foliis oblongo-lanceclatis obtuse acuminatis glabris, race 
mis axillaribus ct latcralibus nutantibus, laciniis calycini; 
linearibus patentibus, folliculis coccineis. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. ‘ 

A large smooth shrub. Leaves at the summits of th< 
branches, alternate, petiolate 8—10 inches long, oblong Ian 
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ceolate, obtusely acuminatCj abrupt at tlu; iuihc, euliie, sinoolli 
on both sides. Petioles thickened at tlie ends. Uacemes 
lateral from among the leaves at the end of the branchy 
drooping ; flowers alternate, pedicellate ; pedicels arti¬ 
culate. Tube of the calyx somewhat vcntricose, limb live- 
parted, lacinisc linear with rcvplute margins, twice as long 
as the tube, spreading. Corolla none. ^Stamina 10, sessile 
on the stipes of the germen. Ovarium stipitate on a column 
of the length of the tube, subrotund, fivc-lobcd, crowned 
with a dcclinate style. Stigmata five^ linear, revolulc. Fruit 
composed of live nearly ecpial crimson follicles, each of 
which contains two or three seeds, which are enveloped in a 
black pulpy arillus. 

J^r. Roxburgh’s S. coccinea is a native of Sylhet, and 
is said to have paniclcd Mowers and 4-8 seeded follicles. 
My plant agrees hotvever so well in every other respect 
that I cannot consider it to be really distinct, as those dif¬ 
ferences may be merely the cflect ol a less favorable situation. 


STFRCUI.IA ANGUST^FOLIA. lioxh. 

Folds lanceoiatis superne latioribiis acluninatis snl>tus 
tillosis, racemis extra axillaribus iiutniitibus, laciniis caly- 
cinis linearibus aj)ice comicxis. 

IJnting Unting Besar. Malay, 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

A tree. Branches covered with ferruginous wool. Leaves 
at the summits of the branches, alternate, petiolate, lanceo¬ 
late, broader above, acuminate, narrowing to the base ami 
there rounded, entire, smooth (in adult leaves) above, covered 
beneath with stellate hairs. Petioles thickened at both ends, 
fcrruginously villous as well as the nferve of the leaf. Stipules 
linear, acute, shorter than the petiole, deciduous. Racemes 
{panicles ?) near the extremity of the branches lateral or 
extra axillary, branched, lax, ferruginous. Bracts linear lan¬ 
ceolate, acute. Calyx deeply 5-parted, tomentose, lacinia’ 

O I.- 
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lineiir, acute, connected at tlicif points and gaping at 
the sides, greenish yellow, with a red spot at the base. 
Corolla none. Stamina ly, on a curved column. Ovarium 
stipitatC; tomentosc, 5-lobed. Style declinate. Stigma five- 
lobed. 

A great proportion of the flowers are male, and 1 ha* i 
not seen the perfec*, fruit. - 

Dr. lioxburgh’s plant was a native of Chittagong. 


XXX vri. EL.^OCAIIPE.^:. 

ELyEOCARPUS NITIDCS. ( 

Polyandria Monogyma. 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis serratis, racemis axillaribus foliis 
brevioribus, starainibus quindecim, nuce <iuinque-loculari 
loculis plerumquc fpiatuor abortivis. 

J3ua Manik. Malay. 

Native of Puio Pinang. 

A tree of moderate size, with grey bark and round smootu 
branches. Leaves alternate, petiolate, three or four inches 
long, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, pbtuscly serrate, attenuat¬ 
ed to the base, very smooth. Stipules nbne. Racemes simple, 
axillary, secund, shorter than the leaves. Flowers white, 
short-pedicelled. Calyx deeply five-parted, lacinia? linear, 
acute. Corolla five-petaled, fimbriated at the summit. Nec¬ 
tary of five yellow retuse glands surrounding the ovary. 
Stamina fifteen, erect; ten are inserted by pairs between the 
glands of the nectary, the remaining five between those 
glands and the ovary. Anthers linear, bilamelkite at the 
summit. Style as long as the calyx. Stigma simple. Drupe 
globose, containing a five-celled nut, which is rugose, and 
marked with five obtuse longitudinal ridges; in general only 
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one cell is fcrlile ami contains a single seed. ’Heed fur¬ 
nished with albumen; embryo inverse, with flat cotyledons 
and superior radicle. , 

Ob.s .—This may perhaps he one of the smaller varieties of 
Ganitrus mentioned by Rumphius; it differs from E. Ga- 
nitrus of Roxburgh, wha quotois Rumphius III. t. 10, in the 
number of the stamina, the position of the racemes, and 
the number of fertile cells in the niit. Compare Adenodns 
sylvestris, Loureiro FI: Covhincft: p. 201'. which agrees in 
the number of the stamina. 1 susp^^ct Gaertner must have 
hillen into an cror in representing the embryo erect in his 
Ganitrus, in this it is certainly inverse. 

MONOCKRA. (IV.J.) 

EUcocarpi Species. 

Calyx pentaphyllus. Corolla pentapetala, ])ctalis apice 
laciniatis, saepe sericeis. Stamina plura, antheris apice dc- 
hiscentibus, unicornibus, valvula altera majorc. Ovarium 
hasi glandulis cinctuin, biloculare, 'polysporum. Drupa mice 
1 —2 spernia. • 

* This genus whose characters appear to be sufliciently 
distinct, will include, besides tlie following n«w species, 
several hitherto referr^ to Ela^.ocarpus, viz. E. Mono- 
cera, CavaniileSj the separation of which has already been 
suggested, and of which the specific name may be appro¬ 
priately adopted for the genus, E. ru^osuSy E. aristalusy and 
E, hilocularis of Roxburgh, probably also E. grandijiorus 
and E. reticulatus. Sir J. E, Smith in Rees' Cyclupedia. The 
E. dentatus, Dicer a deniata, Forst : may also belong to this, 
if, as remarked by Sir J. E. Smith,* Rees' Cycl. in locoy the 
anthers have only one of their valves awned, not both equal, 
as originally stated by Forster. His capsule may perhaps 
be only the ovary, which will then agree with the present 
genus. 
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iVlONOCERA ri-ynOLATA. (W, J.) 

lonfjc petiolati.s qvato-lanccolatis intcgris glabris, 
racemis axiilaribus foliis brevioribiis, petalis iriediu intus 
incras.satis villosis. 

Native of I’ulo Pinang. 

A lofty tree. Leares petiolate, alternate or scattered, eight 
or nine inches long exclusive of the petiole, ovate lanceolate, 
generally obtusely acuminate, entire, very smooth, tleep 
green and shining ab*ov<?, with lucid nerves and veins which 
are destitute of glands. Petioles four inches long, smooth, 
thickened at the base and summit. Hacemes axillary, as 
long as the petioles ; flowers pedicellate, turning one way. 
(Uihjx wdiite, five-leaved, Icafletsr lanceolate acuminate. 
dorofln white, live-petalled, as long as the calyx, petals ovate 
lanceolate, fringed at the point, sericeous without, thickened 
along the middle and covered with white hairs within, mar¬ 
gins inflexed. Ten thick subrotund yellow glandi> suriound 
the stamina. Stamina numerous, —flO) inserted within 

the glands, erect, shortof than the petals; filaments short; 
antliers longer, linear, bivalved at the apex, the outer valve 
elongated, the inner short and acute. Style filiform, longer 
than the stamina. Stigma acute. Ovary pvate, two-celled 

many-seeded. Drupe ovate, coiitaii^g a smooth, one»celled, 

1 

1*12 seeded nut. 

MONOCEllA FERIIUGINEA. ( W, J.) 

Foliis ohiongo-ovatis acuininatis integris subtus cum pc- 
dunculis ramuliscpie ferruginco-villosis, racemis axiilaribus 
foliis brevioribus. 

Found at Singapore. - 

A tree, rusty and villous, //eace^irregufarly al¬ 

ternate, petiolate, oblong-ovate, acuminate, six or seven inches 
long, entire with revolutc edges, smooth above, fcrrngiiiously 
villous below, nerveswitluuit glands. Petioles fromtwo to two 
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rtiul ;i half inches long, villous and ferruginous, thickened 
under the leaf. Racemes axillary, shorter than the leaves. 
I'lowers pedicellcd. Peduncles ^nd pedicels ferruginous. 
Dnipc oval, of the form of an olive but smaller, with a 
.single rather smooth nut, which generally contains hut one 
])erfect seed ; sometimes there is a second smaller, and the 
\csligos of the partition and abortive ovula can almost always 
he observed. Seed oblong, pointed above. Albumen con¬ 
form; Rmbryo inverse, extending nearly the whole length 
of the albumen. Cotyledons flat, ol,»long with a distinct 
nerve along their middle. Radicle .superior clavato-cylin- 
drieal, much shorter than the cotyledons. 

Obs. —1 have not .seen the flowers of this specie.s, but its 
fruit and general resemblance to the preceding leave no 
doubt as to the genus, and its characters arc sufficiently 
juarked to distinguish it from the others. 


XXXVJll. EllPHOJiBIACJ:/K. 

. KOT'J’I.KKA AI.BA. Rojcb. 

h'oln.s rhomboidpo-ovatis subtua incani.s, paiiiculis termiria- 
libus laxis, fructibus stellato-pilosks spinis mollibus chinati.s. 

Ilaleangin. Malay, 

Sumatra and Piilo Pinang. 

A tree of moderate size. Hranches roundish, furfurace- 
ous with ap])ressed stellate hairs. Leaves alternate, pctiolate, 
rhomhoidal-ovate, often approaching to thrce-Iobcd, long 
acuminate, rounded and biglandular at the base where the 
petiole is inserted within the margirt, remotely denticulate 
towards the a[)cx, smooth and green above, hoary and tomen- 
tosc beneath. The young leaves have stellate deciduous 
hairs on the upper surface. Petioles long. Stipule.s none. 
I’aiiicles terminal, or from the bifurcations of the branches, 
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pcilunclcd, lax, and drooping. Flowers small, numerous, 
short pedicelled. Bracts small, and together with the pe¬ 
duncles and calyx sprinkled with furtiiraceous tomentum. 

Male. Calyx 3-phyUous, leaflets ovate acute. Stamina 
numerous in the centre of the flowers. Anthers subrotund. 

Female. Calyx 4, sometimes 5-parted, erect, laciniae acute. 
Styles three, diverging, hirsute above. Stigmata simple. 
Fruit tricoccous, beset with soft flexible spines, and covered 
with stellate liairs, threc-seeded. Seeds subrotiiiui, attach¬ 
ed to the superior and internal angle of the cells. 

FNCHlDlCiVl. (W. ,!.) 

Monoccia Mnnadclphia. N. O. Pupltorhincefe. Jnss : 

Cah/.v 5-)iarlitus. Corolla .^-fiartita. Nectarium glanduhe 
decern. MAS : Filamentum colmniiare, lO-antheriferuin ; 
antheris radiatim patentibus. FEMINA. Omriiini trilobum. 
St If it 3. Stigmata G. 

Flores mascuU ct feminei in cadem spica. 

1«:NCHIDIDUM VKRTICII.LATLM. 

I 

Arbor spiculorum. Rumph : Amb : III. p. 1G7. /. lOti. 

■ 

Mol unfrequent on hills in Sumatra and the Malay islands. 

A large shrub ; I have not met with any>that had attained 
to so great a size as mentioned by Rumphius. The Leaves 
are arranged in a kind of irregular verticils at diflerent 
distances along the branches, as exhibited in the figure 
(|UOtcd; on the young shoots they are sometimes irregularly 
disposed along the whole length ; they are petiolate, lanceo¬ 
late, acuminate, very entire, very smooth, firm and somewhat 
leathery, of various length, generally about 6 inches long 
by broad. Petioles from 1 to inches long, flattened 
.above, striated. Spikes from among the upper verticils of 
leaves, bearing both male and female flowers, the former 
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lowermost, all pedicellate. Calyx 5*parted. Corolla ])urplc 
towards the centre, 5-parlcd, furnished with 10 callous nec¬ 
taries or glands at the base. In the male the fdament is 
columnar, bearing 10 anthers which diverge in a radiated 
circle round the submit. The female has a 3-lobcd ovary 
surmounted by 3 styles with bih^jl stigmata. 

Obs. —There can be little doubt of the identity of this plant 
with Rumphius’s Arbor spicularum, of which he says ho 
was never able to procure the flower. I have seen great 
numbers of these plants in the woo^s, but only once was 
successful in observing the flower, and have never met with 
the fruit. As the spike however fortunately contained both 
male and female flowers, its characters have been sufliciently 
determined to assign its proper place. It conies nearest to 
Cluytia, but dift’ers in the cOrolla and in having ten anthers 
with filaments united into a central column. Both its fruc¬ 
tification and habit appear to distinguish it from all the 
present genera of the hhiphorbiaccous family. 


XXXIX. STILAGINETE. 

ANTIDESMA IfRUTKSCENS. (W.J.) 

Frutescens, foliis oblongo-ovalibus basi rotundatis supra 
glabris, racemis terminalibus et axillaribus subpaniculatis ge- 
minis solitariisque, nectarii glandulis quinis cum staminibus* 
alternantibus. 

Bcncoolen. 

A small dioecious shrub not exceeding a few feet in height. 
Branchlets»tQTti&nX.o&Q. heaves altefnate, petiolate, oblong- 
oval, rounded and sometimes subcordate at the base, acute, 
sometimes terminated by a short mucro or awn, entire, 
smooth above, subtomentose beneath, chiefly on the nerves; 
three inches long. Stipules long, subulate, acute. Racemes 
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axillary and terminal, geminate and solitary, .somewliat pa- 
niclcd, tomentose; when geminate, the outer raceme is simple, 
and the inner branched; male racemes generally longer than 
the leaves, female ones shorter. Panicles solitary. Bracts 
shorter than the pedicels. Male^ Calyx 5-partcd, to- 
meiitosc. Nectary of five,yellow pilose glands alternating 
with the stamina. Stamina 5 ; filaments much longer than 
the calyx; anthers bifid, cells bursting transversely on the 
summits of the lobes. Pistil abortive, ]>ilose. Female, 
Perianth 5-partcd. ^ Ovary superior, villous, oblong-ovate, 
compressed, one-ccllcd, vesicular, containing two ovula 
which arc attaclicil close together to one side iio;ir the top, 
and hang forward into the cell which is in great part empty 
and inflated. Styles 2, one often bifid. Drupe snbglose, 
purplish, about the size of a pepper corn ; nut 1—seeded. 

Obs. —It has consulerabic resemblance to lloxburgh’s A. 
puhescens; that however is a tree, while this is a small shrub. 
The most important difference appears to be in the nectar) 
of the male flowers. 


XL. FLACOURTIANE/li. 

FLACOl'RTIA INERMIS. llnxb. 

Arborc.scens inermis, floribu.s hcrinaphroditis fasciculatis 
axillaribus, folds ovatis serratis glabris. 

Koorkup. Malay. 

Sumatra and Pulo Pinang. 

A tree of moderate size. Leaves alternate, short petioled, 
ovate, obtusely acuminate, with large blunt scrraturcs, very 
smooth, lucid, from six to eight inches in length. Peduncles 
fasciculate in the a.xils, many flowered. Flowers hermaphro¬ 
dite. Calyx 4-lcaved, spreading, somewhat tomentose, leaflets 
subrotuiul, sharpish. Corolla none. Nectary composed of 
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iiiimeroiis small subrotund orange colored glands, situated 
at the base of the calyx and surrounding stamina. Stamina 
uraeroiis, (JiO—30) liypogynous, longer than the calyx; fda-, 
meiits white, anthers yellow, subrotund. Ovary superior, 
ovate, crowned with 4—5 short thick diverging styles ♦, stig¬ 
mata capitate, two-lobcd. Berry‘I’cddish purple, with ajuic\ 
acid flesHl in which are imbedded from 8 to 10 pyrena’ ac¬ 
cording to the number of the styles. 

The fruit of this though rather too acid to be eaten in its 
raw state, is much esteemed in tarts and pics. 


On some remarkable Plants in the If. C. Botanic Gardens, 

Ca/enfta.* By VV. Grifpitti, F. B. S., Mcmb. 

Acad. Nat. Curios., Hoyal liniish. Bot. Soc., Assist. 

firug. Madras Establishment. 

JENKINSIA. 

I’AMILIA NATUUAI.IS-TIIVMEI.K/T:. 

('llAll: Gv.^ \—1 'lores dioici. , Periunthinm calyculo vel 
iitvolucello cinctuni; inasculum hypocrateriforme, fauce im- 
peVvia esriiiamata. Stamina totidem allernantia! fauei iii- 
MM*ta, nullo modo jnclusa. Famineum suburcrolatum, pro- 

* Acting on the law established in Zoology, on the authority of the 
Committee of the Rritish Association, (herewith quoted,) ami which is 
applicable with eijual correctness to the sister science, 1 have omitted 
altogether the MSS. names the plants, now for the first time described, 
bear m these Gardens, because they do not appear to have been 
established on descriptions, much less on definition. 

“ Namcft not dearly defined majj he Unless a species orgronj) 

IS Intel ligibl}' defined when the name is gives, it cannot be recognized 
by others, and the signification of the name is consequently lost. Two 
^things are necessary before a zoological term can acejuire any authority; 
viz. definition and puhlieaiion. ^ Definition properly implies a distinct 
exposition of essential characters, and in all cases we conceive this to 
be indispensable, although some authors maintain that a mere enumera¬ 
tion of the component species, or even of a single type, is aufliciciit 
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fiiiulc 4 -5 partitum. Stigma terniinale. Ovula 2, pcndula. 
Dnipa nuda, putaininc arcolato. Albumen copiosuni. 

Vmieii voluhilis. VoXyaL-alterna^ ohlonga. Capituli/orMw 
nudi, raccmosim dispositi, longiusctdc pedunculati. Flores 
rirides, inconspicui. Bacca? miniatfc. Cotyledones plana, 

Jenkinsia Assamica. 

Dgscr :—Frutex scandeiis, voluSilis; corticis teiiitis super¬ 
ficies palcis brevibus sub-asperata. 

Folia alterna; petiolus paiilulum supra basin articulatus ibi- 
denitpie incrassalus, terctiiisciilus; lamina oblongo-obovata, 
(vel f. siiperiorum oblongo-lanccolata,) subiiitcf^ra, s rpiiis 
oblifpie aeuminata cum mucroiie obtusiusculo, loiigitudinc 
uncialis, latitudine o! mieialis; venfc secondaria* arcuatim 
ncxie, iiilervcniis venulis tertiariis subtransversis irrcgularibus 

•I 

divisis, cieterum reticulatis. 

Inflorescentia sa?pius supra-axillaris, dioica, racemosa, in- 
tcrduin sulmmbellifovniis. Peduneuli bractea inconspicua 
sufFulti. Flores masculi capituU cujusque numerosi, virides, 
inconspicui, basi calyculo /)-dentato vel 5-pbyllo qincti. Peri- 
aiUbiiim 4—.'i partitum, laciniis iiigro punctulatis. Stamina 
4—5, cum scpalis altornantia. Filainenta brevia, basi quasi 
connata ct faucem obclaudentia, patentia. Anthcraj lineari- 
acununata;, biloculares. 

J’^lorcs IVrminci non visi. Fructus capituli cujusque sub- 
cpiini, pL‘dmicnlum subuncialem furfuraceuin tcrminaiites, 
drupacci.stipitati, oblongo-ovati vel elliptici, compressi, apicc 
coronati stylo brevi et stigmate terminali discoideo lineis 
4 crucialis notato, basi stipati pcriaiithio persistentiorc 
profimdc 4—5 partito rcfiexo; circa hujus basin calyculus 


to aulbcnticatc a genus. To constitute nothing short of the 

insertion of the abo'. o particulars in a printed boolc can be held sulficient.” 
And with regard to MSS. names it is distinctly stated that they “are 
in all cases liable to create confusion, and it is therefore much to be 
desired that the practice of nsing them should be avoided in future." 
—Report, 1812. On Zoological nomenclature, p. U. 
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ad basin fere 4'-partitu§i, laciniis cum perianthii ladniis alter- 
nantibus. Stipes drupae tubum perianthii implet ct apieem 
versus dentes ininutos sepalis altcynos exhibet. Caro medio- 
cris. Putamen angulatum, conspicue reliculato-areolatum. 
Semen pendulum, ovulo abortive bine adjecto; tegumontmn 
simplex, tenuissimum, raphe linoari semi-com})leta'*' notatum, 
et chalaza brunnea indisHneta. Albumen carnosum, copio- 
sum. Embryonis orthotropi radicula brevis supera, rntunda. 
Cotylcdoiics planus. Plumula inconspicua. 

Jlah .—Sylvae prope Sadiya, regionis Assainica; superioris. 

This genus is dedicated to Major Jenkins, as a mark of res¬ 
pect for his great exertions in investigating the Potauy of the 
province, over the affairs of which he so successfully presides. 

The plant was first found iluring the isit of tlic Tea 

Deputation to Upper Assam, subse(|ucr‘Liy, (A. 1). LSJfi), \ 

ascertained that it was not uncommon in the IbrestM between 
* 

Sadiya and the Mishmee Mountains. It also appears to be 
a native of Sylhet or the Khasiya Hills; the sjiecimeii, from 
which the drawing of tlie male Plant in the 11. C. library 
was made, having, 1 am informed, been procured from tliat 
quarter. * 

* Tiic genus appears to me easily dislinguish.ililo from 
any other of the family, f by the calyciilus, the structure of 

* 'J'bis is the ordinary form of raplie. Ihil as instances arc not un¬ 
common in which the raphe is continued onwards to tlic line apex ol 
the ovulum, in which case I call it ‘'raphe complct.'i," the above dis¬ 
tinction m terms appears to me necessary. Prom this form again, those 
require to be distinguished in wliich the raphe docs not ajiparcntly 
cease at the chalaza, but becomes ramified in the outer intcgumcnl. 
The most important particular in the raphe complcta is, that its 
termination does not obviously correspond with the apo\ of the 
cotyledons. 

t The nature of the fruit of this family appears to i»ic not sufficiently 
attended to in Kndlichcr’s Geii: Plantarum. Tor instance ui Daphne 
cannabina and viridiflora it appears to me to fie a ouc-?ci‘iK'd berry, 
the seed coaf being the indurated part; yet if is ilcscrihcd a drupe. 
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the male flowers, the situation of tlie stamina, and the copious 
albumen. Lagetta is the only genus recorded as presenting 
more than one ovulum. 

The description of the male flower should be viewed with 
doubt, since the tube of the so-called hypocratcrifortn 
perianth may be a pedicel, which view is suggested by the 
drawing from which this part of the description was taken. 
And this is perhaps also suggested by the situation of the 
abortive stamina of the female flower, which are to be found 
in the form of minute, projections from the surface of the 
stalk of the fruit close to its apex. This seems to me to 
indicate a tendency to separation in the vcrticilli of which the 
flower is composed. 

The other plants of this family that I have met with on 
the N. E. frontier and Straits of Malacca, lucidities that, 
however distant, present remarkable aflinitics in vegetable 
forms, arc— 

Daphne cannabina. Lour. Bootaii. Khasiya Hills. 

-- involucrata, Wall. Khasiya Hills. 

-sp.-Naga Hills. 

-Gard'ncri, Wall. ISootan. 

-Mishmee Mountains. 

viriclittora, Wall. Mergui. 

Linustoma decandriim. Wall. Khasiya Hills. 

-])auciflorum.* Singapore. 

Xi^iiklcia malacccnsis. j- Malacca. 

• Linoatoma pancifloriun, foliia obovalo-ellipticis apice rotundatis 
cum raucronc! cuspidiformi, iimbelUs 2—3 lloris, tubo perianthii et faucc 
iiitus glabris. 

I [ah .—CoUes pro pc Stativa Singapore. 

Frutex subscandens. Folia quam folia 1., decandri 2—3-plo minora; 
tluraiia magis membranacca- Flores graciliores, ct squamsc multo minus 
fttaminiformes. ^ 

1 Enkleia. — P^rianthium tubulosum, limbo 5-fido, (erecto.) Squa/nfr 
totidem alternantcg, (bifidai vcl bilobic.) Stamina 10 lilamcnta 
brevia, anthene scriei superioris tantum scmi-fxscrtsc. Stjflus subter- 



11. C. Ilotaniv Ganlcns, CakiiUa. 

Thymelece appear to me to be essentially dislingiiished by 
the imbricate jtcriuuthium, and the anatvopovis ovuluni (or 
oviila,) pendulous from near the jj,pcx of the ovarial cavity. 
Consecpiently I would not follow Dr. Lindley* in referring 
to Tliymelea?, Exocarpus and Anthobolus, genera charac¬ 
terised by Mr. Brown as “ <Santalaceis allinia; fructu 
supero diversa.” The remarkable degree of affinity that exists 
between Lcptoineria, an undoubted Santalacoous plant, an<l 
I'lxocarpus, also appears to me to indicate that characters, 
derived from the situation of the ovarium, will in this family 
be found of subordinate value. The decided opposition to 
the above two assumed essential characters presented by 
Cansicra,f appears to me conclusive against admitting it, 

niiiialls. Stigma inclusum, glul'/osaoi, papilUs apcnim. Fmclus dru- 
paceusi, 11 Ildus. Semm exalbunimosum. 

r'l'iltcx. xcamlctts. Foli.i alierna vel siibopposilu, Aubclliplica, subfus 
p'ibrscentia; tma- seconJariai dislincttp, rvtkulath obscitru. Cnpituliy/u/f/»i 
subconict, huge pedunciilail, racemwo-panknlatt, l-bracU-olati. Peduiicu- 
Uis fltirnm medium ca sun folia bina approxiviata rid subopposlla, incompuua, 
vniKiUcaiala gtrctis . Jnicfiis rlongalun, et ob folia Jlorahn ainpUnIa srario'.it 
/ cliridafii ronspiciiiis, I'lorcs capiluU riijusijue puitct, iiii oaspirui, hi pedici'liuut 
hn'i'inshniim nrt/culah. Drupa sarphsime sohfaria ! mbrolnnda, busi pcrlan- 
thio spatbarrlm Jixso saphis xliputa. 

Ploa fere Giiidiai. Habitus plaiitn: trucligcrai linoslomaccus. 

Knkieia malacccnsis. 

Jfab. Malacca. 

(ioiius IiiiiDstomati propinquuni, discrepans laciuiis penanthii crcolw 
brcvlhus ct miuus petuluidcis, slainiiiibus subinclusis, ot htigniate papil-' 
loso iiirluso. Folia eiiam tantum subopposita, ct iluralia per anthesin 
iucouspieua, iiiilloque raodo pctaloidea. 

* Intr: Nat: or: Ed. 2. p. 11)5. Dr. Lindley is of opiaion that the su¬ 
perior fruit is of more importance than the position of the uvula. Eut so 
far as 1 know, botanists bad not observed the ovula of cither of tlic two 
genera alluded to, when Dr. Lindley recorded this remark. It would 
indeed appear from Eudlicher’s Genera, that the observations have not 
been made up to this time. « 

t Caksibr \.—Perianthium tubuloso-urccolatum, 4-liduni (lestivatione 
valvalum.) Stamina J, perianthii laciniis oppoaita. (Jlandidie vel 
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as the majority of Botanists appear to do, among Thyme- 
lea: : and if its obvious affinity with Leptonium* and of 

sqnaiufe hypogynac totidem alteniantcs. Ovuhm 1, niicleare, pendulum c 
placenta centrali libera. Emlryo inversus in axi albuminis uarnosi. 
Vlores spicali, solitarii in axillis bractcarum. 

Frutiecs scandeit/es. Folia alttrna, omio-acutnimta. Urupa perian- 
thio tahi s/ipata. Cotyledoncs (sal'cm in planta malacccnsi) lenicc ! 

C. zyzipbiiulia, pubesecus, fuliis ovatis breviter acumiiiatis, driipis 
globosis. 

Ifab. Malacca. 

Mr. Bcntham(*l refers tlfis genu.s to Olacinejc. describing it as liavnig 
a minute calyx ; it forms with Opilia his second group Opilita*. 

The third group Icacineai, in which Mr. Bentham, I believe correctly, 
includes (iomphandra, (which will have, probably, to give way to .Stemo- 
niirus Blurne,) canuot m my opinion be admitted into Ol.icmcip, ouiiig 
among other things to the very different position and structure of their 
ovula, the apex of the nucleus of which corresponds in direction with the 
radicle of the embryo, exhibiting an instance of “ embryo orthotropus, 
radicula aupera.” On the want of correspondence iii direction between 
the apex of the nucleus and the radicle of the embryo in Sautalaceaj, 
and the group to which I have alluded in this communication, and on 
the extraordinary modifications in which it results, at least in Saiitulum. 
Osyris and Thesium, i am disposed to attach great importance. 

Of the family Olacincic I have an undescribed genus, (Mo. 3fi(i, 

849a Herb. Mcrgui,) very remtarkablc for flic albumen being divided 

into a number of lobes, between w'liich dips the very fine integument, 

which 1 $ as remarkable an instance as any hitherto recorded, of the 

> 

presence of spiral cells and vessels. 

Mr. llciitham attributes to Olacincu: a simple pistilhiin, but to me it 
appears as compound, as I take it to be in Santalaccsi!. So that it may 
be said that the ovarium of Olax, as w'cll as that of Schmptia among 
Sautalacem, has partial true rather than partial spurious septa. 

I have only to add that I came to the conclusion regarding the 
ovulum of Cansiera and Leptonium, and the affinity of Opilia, before 1 
had the advantage of seeing- Mr. Bentham's paper. 

• Leptonium. — Penanthium urceolaiiim, (mstivatione valvatum). Sla- 
miiia 4, perianthii laciniia upposita. Squainrp liypogynse 0. Ovulum I, 
nuclcarc, pendulum c placenta centrali hbpra. Emhnjo inversus in axi 
albuiQiiiis carnosi. Fhres racemosi, Icrni in axilla bractem cuju.srpir. 

(J) tinj). Traps. JH pt. iv. p 6tf>. 
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this j'ciuis with Opilia, of Opilia with Champereia,* and of 
the latter witli JCxocarpus and Leptomeria, be kc}»t in view, 
it appears probable that tliesc ^orm a group intermediate 
between Santalacem and Olacineae, into both of which fami¬ 
lies sonic of the genera gradually pass. The main characters 
of this group, considered with regard to Santalaccae and Ola- 
cinem, I take to be the tendency to singleness of the floral 

Friitox .iKbscaiuleiis. Folia alterna, obhmja. lliiccmi affyregati,jumores 
hrarteis majiiscuHs inembranacciscnlis loj-e imbrivatis stipaii. Flores mimiti, 
riridi’s, centrales pnecociores. Tubas pcrianlhft carnosus, faa,e subanniUarh. 
Drupa oblonga. Cotylcdonea terme ! 

L. obloagifohum. 

//(fb. A ssamia superior. 

(icntis Caiisiera; proximiim, inflorcsccnlia Opiliac. 

* CuAMiTiiKtA.—f-scpalum, rotatom. .V/am/Ka 5, basi laci- 
niaruiu inserta. Anntt^s ii-lobus, hypogynuS; niter stamina ct pistillum. 
Opartum superum. Ovulam I, erectura, imclearc, auatropum. Slyhis 0. 
Einbrijo inversus in axi albnmini.s earnosi. hjloresccafm paniculata. 

Frntices vel arbusculae /acohp one Tenasserim et freti Malaceensis, Folia 
alterna, oral a cel lanceolala, acuminata. Flores mmi(i,J'uscescentes, racemoso- 
painrulali. llractcic iiiimUisshufe. Scpala revulnlo-reJle,m. Annuli hbl 
icpiil/s aUrnii. Ovarium auniflo recornlUioa. Dru{;k;i obloaga. Cotyle¬ 
don cs terria’! * 

(Jenus meo sensu Leptomerim et lixocarpo propinquum; a prmcedente 
distinguitur intloresecntia, ovario superu, ct drupa ccoronata, a postcriorc 
]}cdunculo fructus immutato, disco, habitu et intlorcscentia. Opilia 
digiioscitur oalyce (an semper?), glandiilis discretis, et iuilorescentia. 
Habitus ([uodammodo Opilirn (Oroutia) celtidiiblim. 

I have experienced great dilTiculty in ascertaining from dried apeef- 
nicus tlic exact nature of the ovulura, more particularly as in ray notes 
made at Mergui some years since, it is represented as an antitropous, 
erect ovuluin. But as in the dried specimens, I Hud the central body 
to be gibbous on one side, I prefer, particularly as it corresponds with 
the affinities of the plants, considering it to be analogous to a true 
Santalaceous ovulura. Otherwise 1 am not acquainted with any clear 
mark of distinction between an erect, nucleary, anatropous ovulum, 
and an antitropous ovulum, otherwise of the same degree of develop¬ 
ment, attached to a central placenta, and with its apex prcseut|0 to the 
fundus of the ovarium. .. 
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envclopci?, in combination with the superior ovarium, and the 
single ovulura. The chief characteristics of the whole group 
(or class ?) appear to me t(> be the valvular perianthium, the 
central free placenta bearing one or several ovula, the apiees 
of whose nuclei point to the fundus of the ovarium, and the 
inverted embryo in the axis*of copious albumen. This will 
exclude Mackaya. Arnott, which nevertheless has strong 
affinities with Santalaccfc. 

All these plants, so far as can be judged from the com¬ 
parison of the dircctioR of the apex of the nucleus, and that 
of the radicle of the embryo, will probably be found to pre¬ 
sent the same remarkable development of the seed, that has 
been noticed in Santalum, Osyris, and Theslum. 'J'liis aj)pears 
to be more worthy of notice, because in certain \'crbeiiacea’, 
in which the placenta and ovula are veryjike these bodies as 
they exist in Olax, Schajpfia, Santalum, Osyris and 'I'hesimn, 
the radicle of the embryo ])oints, as it w'ould be expected to 
«lo, to the fundus of the fruit; and in Avicenna means arc 
resorted to for preserving this normal direction, as extraordi¬ 
nary as those occurring in the Santalacem hitherto observed, 
by which the inversion of the embryo is brought abon^ 

ICXPKANATION OP PLATE XIl. 

4 

Jenkinsia Assamica. 

> 

1. Portion of a male Plant. 

2. 2. Flower of ditto. 

8. Stamina of ditto. 

4. Female capitulum, in fruit. 

A fruit detached with its perianth and involucel. 

G. Section of fruit, so as to expose the pyrena. 

7. Seed, ventral face.' 

8. Long section of seed. 

0. Transverse section of ditto. 

P). Embryo detached, one cotyledon removed. 

Figs. 1, 2, 2, 3, from a drawing in II. C. Library. 
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ROXBUllGlllA. 

% 

Steinona. Ijoureiro I'l. Cochin. 401'. I'bium polypodi- 
oulcs. Humph, lib, Ambof/nf^. t. liii). 

Tetrandria Monogynia. iioxburghiacete, Idndl. 

CiiAii. Gen. —Perianlhium bbscriatim 4-sepalum, Hiamhia 
1, antherai adnata;, conncctivis ultra locuios longc productis 
cuspidata;, mediantibus loculis ad hasps cuspidum libcrifuctis 
effetis intus productis coha;reiites. Ovarium l-loculare; 
ovula 00, erccta, anatropa, placentis H ba»ilaribus lateralibu.s 
aifixa. Stylus 0. Stigma subpennicillatum. Pructus siccus, 
l-lucu1aris, bivalvis. Semina funicuiata, funiculis vesicular!- 
bus vel stuposis. Albumen l^opinsuni. Embryo axilis in parte 
infcriorc albumini^ppluniula intus riniam recondita. 

\\cxh?c perennes^ scandentes. Radices? tuberosce. I'olia 
sfcpius opposita, ebasi plus minus cordata omto-acuminata^ 
costata venis pluribus primariis, venulisque transversis has 
connectenlibus pulcherrimc striata. Flores a.cillares, soli^ 
tarii, vel bini in pedu7tculo, magui, striatic fmtidi. Fructus 
iTerianthiopersistente sujfulius, rnargine uiroquu sulco exnra- 
tus. 

The observations I have made on R. viridiflora regard 
chiefly the stamina, pistillum and embryo, the first having 
been entirely misunderstood by many; the last as detailed^ 
by Dr. Lindlcy, tending in my opinion to disturb the ria- 
liual relations of the genus. 

1 have ascertained from observation at all periods, that 
the real structure of the stamina is what I have attempted 
to describe in the generic characteh And indeed, this is 


* The practice of pcrmiitjng a Botanist’s name to be attached to a 
family, of tlic definition appended to which he is not the author, 
appearing to me to be very objectionable, I have substituted I/mdloy, 
the name of the author of the definition, for Wallich. 


Ji 
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sufficiently obvious in the mature stamen, the appendage 
not only being a direct continuation of the loculus, but also 
presenting a continuation of the ordinary ceritral sulcus, in¬ 
dicating the division of the lo(|uhis into two locelli, and very 
generally also the line of dehiscence. I have not been able 
to ascertain why Roxburgh described the cells or anthers as 
separable to such an extent from their attachment, so as 
subsequently to become pendulous from the appendages, in 
which state tliey are represented in one of the details of 
the original drawing of R. gloriosoidcs.* An anther cell ojdy 
partially polliniferous is not, 1 believe, of uncommon occur¬ 
rence, the deficiency of function possibly, perhaps, aftecting 
indilfercntly every part of the anther. Bui the separation of 
the effete upper part occurring, am it does here, in so marked 
a degree of the adnate form of anther^ppears to me very 

1 have also ascertained, that the pistillum is distinctly 
monocarpellary, a structure otherwise suggested by the obli- 
(|uity of the ovarium. The most remarkable part of the 
structure of the pistillum*, however, has regard to the 
placenta}, which I have not foilnd to present in any stage 
any definable relation with the margins, or indeed with any 
part of the carpel leaf. In their earliest 'state, they appear 
as a disc occupying the fundus of the carpel cavity, and ter¬ 
minating the axis. Shortly after this disc presents a depres- 
*sion ill the centre. Subsequently it appears placentiform, with 
a concave centre, and thickened undulated sides, and at the 
time when the ovula are becoming anatropous, a double 
longitudinal section,- across the short diameter, presents it 
as occupying two elevated lines (the sides just alluded to,) 
which j’un parallel to the sides of the carpel leaf. This is 
the state in which the placentm exist in the expanded flower 
and in the fruit. 


• leones Ruxburgliiaiue, v. 7. t. 7G, 
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This appears to me best intelligible as a placenta ilerived 
from the axis. It will be seen, however, that its parts have the 
ordinary numerical relation with the carpel leaf, to which, 
moreover, its development may be considered to be subsc- 
tjuent. , 

1 have not been able to trace any continuity between any 
parts of the surface of the placent® and the stigmatic tissue, 
which, however, resembles that surface in colour and ap¬ 
pearance. But it appears to me probable, judging from 
tlie situation of the foramen of the ovuhim, that conducting 
tissue docs line the inner paries of the ovarial cavity. 

The description of the embryo is derived from obser¬ 
vations made in June 1835, and since verilie<l. 

'riiis genus is stated by Sir J. Smith/‘ to have boon 
founded by Mr. Dryander, at the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, in just commemoration of Dr. Iloxburgh, the first 
Siiperintendant of these Gardens. It a}>peared first, I l)e- 
lieve, in the Coromandel Plants of Dr. Roxburgh, a work 
munificently patronised by the llon’ble Court of Dire^ 
tors, but of which, no complete copy exists in this insti- 
fution. It was referred to Octaiulria Monogynia by Dr. 
Roxburgli, who appears to have considered the filaments as 
petals, the abortive upper parts of the antlier cells as nec- 
taria, and each cell of the anthers as an entire anther; 
which view appears to have been very generally adopted, f 
The next author who appears to have described the genus 
is Sir fJ. Smith,who referred the genus to Tetrandria 
Monogynia, and gave a much more accurate description of 
the stamina, considering the appendages as abortive anthers. 


• flees' Cyclop, ill loco. 

t Willdcnow. Sp. Plant 2. pt. 1. 321 :—Lamarck line. Mcth. G. 3lU.— 
Peraoon, Synop. 1. 412.—Alton, llort. Kew. cd. 2. v. 2. 347.—Sims. 
Dot. Mag. t. IGOO.—Sprcngcl. .Syst. Veget 2. 214.—Poircl. Diet, Sc. Nat 
4G. 377. 

t Exot. hoi. 111. t, 57. Rees’ Cyclop, in loco. 
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Loiireiro, wiio published the genus under the name Stc- 
mona,’*^ (a. d. 1790,) referred it to Monadelphia Tetrandria; 
he notices the appendages as “ laciniae,” and appears to have 
had a correct view of the anther cells, although his description 
is not exactly applicable to cjther of the Indian species. 

Nevertheless, iriM. Endlichcr’s Genera,-j- the view enter¬ 
tained by Dr. Roxburgh is reverted to, with the differ¬ 
ence, that the anthers are represented as 4, bil ;cnlar, and 
the appendages as connectiva! In addition, the ovarium is 
said to be formed of two carpel leaves. 

There is a good deal of variety of opinion also regarding 
the locus naturalis of this remarkable genus. Sir J. Smith j 
referred it without difficulty to the Asp.iragi of Jussieu. 

Lamark§, says, it appears to be intermediate between 
Liliacese and Asclepiadefe, an opinion he doubtless derived 
from Dr. Sims.|| 

Reichenbach^ places it in his family (class) Aroidca^ 
at the end of the second section Taccacese, subsection 
Tacce*: the merit of this, however, appears to me reduced, 
ffy his placing it^cpcnthes and Sarraceiiia with Peliosanthes 
in the last section of the same fairfily. * 

Bartling”^* places it among the “ genera IMonocotyle- 
donea dubia 1. incertm sedis.'’ 

Dr. liindleyff in Wallich’s PI. Asiat. Rariores, charac¬ 
terised it carpologically as a distinct family, Roxl)urghiace£c, 
4)eing evidently influenced a good deal by the supposed ab¬ 
sence of the Aroideous form of embryo. The place of this 
family is considered to approach “ the Aroidea; more nearly 
than any other tribe.” 


• FI: Cochinebin. 404.—^TLia genna is also adopted, in the Encyclopedic 
Methodique. Supp. 5. p. 241, and* in the Dictionaire des Sciences 
Naturclles, v. 50. p. 478, in which last it is referred to Tetrandria 
Mooogyma. ,f 157. No. 1197. 

J Ex. J?ot. loc. c:t. UeesTjcIop. loc. cit. ^ Knc. Alelh. loc. cit. 


II Jlot, .Mag:, loc. cit. 
•• Ord. Nat. p. 76. 


II Consp, Keg. Vcgct. p, 44. 
M 3.4!). t. 282. 
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Subsequently in his Nixiis, lie associated Koxbui^rhiacea* 
with ids lletose class, in which it will be Ibund iti his Introil. 
Nat. Orders, ed. 2. p. JJBO. Somewhat later it is to be found 
similarly associated in his class Dictyogens.* 

M. Endlicher,f places it ampng the “ genera Smilaceis 
alFmia,” still however retaining the family name Roxburghi- 
accae. SprcngelJ refers it to the Smilaceae of Mr. Rrown. 

The genus appears to me to belong to the class of which 
Aroide® are the type. It consequently appears to me sin¬ 
gular, that no allusion is made to this genus by Schott and 
Endlicher, in their Meletemata, in which the class Aroide® 
is considered, or by Blume in his Rumphia, in which the 
family is noticed in detail. 

'riiere are two British Lilian species of the genus, which 
may be thus characterised. 

Roxburghia gloriosoides, foliis alternis vcl oppositis bast 
cordatis, fructibus obovatis, seminum cxapiculatonnn funi- 
culis celluloso-vcsicularibus. 

R. gloriosoides. Dry. in Corom. PI. 129. t. 32. Icon. Roxb. 
7. t. 67.§ Hort, Kew. v. 2. 348. Roxb. Vlf Indica. 2. 231. 
Bam. Enc. Meth. 6, 319. K. gloriosa. Pers. Syn. 1. 412. 

Plorcs straminei venis ochroleucis striuti. Sc])ala acumi- 
natiorn. Filamenta purpurascentia. Loculi antherarum lutei; 
connectivorum processus curvati. 

Ilabt. in Mont. Circars dictis. Roxburgh. 

Roxburghia viridiflora, foliis oppositis basi cordato-ovatis, 
fructibus oblongis coinpressis, seminum apiculatorum funiculis 
apieem versus stuposis. 

R, viridiflora, Sm. Exot. Bot. 111. t. .57. Rees’ Cyclop, 
in loco. Lindl. in Wall. PI. As. Rar. 3. 49. t. 282. R. 
Gloriosa. Bot. Mag. t. 1500. 

• Elements, p. 236. t Gen. PI. loc. cit. t Gen. Plant. 2. SI.5. Mo. 1530. 

§ 'i'he drawing’ in the Cof. PL dittera remavkahly fnwi the uriginal 
one, of which otherwise it appears tn he a coj)y, in the shape of the 
leaves which are reniforni cordate, and not, as in the original, ovate from 
a subdeltoid liasc. 
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Flores triplo majoresj odorc ingratissimo, virides, intus 
ad basin lurido-purpiirascentes, venis purpurcis striati. Sta¬ 
mina maxima, sub-uncialia, filamenta saturate purpitrascen- 
tia, conncctivoriim processus stricti virides, antherarum loctili 
livide purpurei. , 

Habl. —Assam : Montes Khasiyani—Chittagong et ad 
littora sinus Siamensis. Colitur in Ilort. Bot. Calcutta. 

A third species would appear to exist in I^ouroiio’s Stemona 
tuberosa,*and a fburthjln the Cbium polypidioidesof Rinnph.-j- 
Tliis liowever, was considered by Buchanan, as appears tVom 
a MSS. note on the back of Ruuiphius’s figure in the copy in 
the ll. C. Library, to be the original species, R. gloriosoides. 

PLAGIOPTERON. 

Char. Gv.'i^.—Sepala iJ—4*, miiiuta, dentiformia. Petulu 
totidein (calycina), uestivatione valvata, icvoliita. Stamina (M), 
hypogyna, filamenta capillaceo-clavata, anthcrac bilocularcs, 
terminales. Ovarium supeniin, 3*loculare; ovula cujusque 
loculi dua, collatcralia, crecta, anatropa. Stylus snbulatus. 
Fruclus nucam«ntaceo>samaroidcus, d-locularis, loculis dorso 
(apicorn versus) ala lingulata trdnaversa pranlitis. Semina. . 

Frutex sca?idens, pilis slcllalis pubescens, habitu lUnEte. 
Folia oppositUy exstipulata. Infiorescentia axillaris, thyr- 
soidea. Flores parvi, ob filamentis albis'conspicui, suavissime 
odor at i. 

Plagioptcron suaveolens. 

Descr: —Tota pubescens pills stellatis, pallide ferruginea. 
Ramuli teretes. Folia breve petiolata, opposita, oblongo- 
ovata, cuspidato-aenminata, integra; venae secondariue ter- 
tiariis pluriniis transversis connex®, intervenulis rcticulatis ; 
vernatio conduplicata. Panicul® subtliyrsoide®, axillares, 
foliis breviores. Bractea angusta, parva, subtus ramos, 
ramulos, et florem quemfjue. FloreS numerosi, parvi, ex<jui- 
site fragrantes; alabastra subglobosa. Calyx 3—4, sep.alus, 


* l’’I. Couiunchin. loc. dt. 


t Herb. Ambon, loe. cit. 
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scpalis rlontiformibus, miniitis. Co||)lla){—t-pelala, viridis* 
petala obloiiga, cum sepalis alternantia, jestivatioiie valvata, 
per anthesin vevoluta, extus dense pubcscentia. Stamina 00, 
subbiseriata, hypogyna, pctalis longiora, a?stivatione vurie 
flexa, per anthesin erectiuscula^ Filamenla capillaceo-ck- 
vata, alba. Antherae termiiiales^ ochroleucai, deimun brunes- 
ccaites, loculi breves, adnati, (dehcsccntia (juasi traiis- 
versa). Ovarium superum, rotundum, dense piloso-pubes- 
eens, ll-loculare, loculis biovulatis; ovula erccta, aiiatropa, 
coHateralia, raphe sub-introrsa. Stylus subidatus, glaber. 
Stigma obscure fi-dentatum. Fnictus sub4iirbinatus, apicc 
piano stylum exserente, trilocularis, loculi subossei, dorso 
apieem versus ala transversa lingulata loculis •‘l-})lo longiore 
.subreiiculata aucti. In singido loculft ovula abortiva 2, crecta. 

This plant is said to have been introduced from Sylhet 
in 1820. It has not, I believe, ripened seetl in the Garden. 

It apears to me to present a curious mixture of characters. 
With the habit of Hirma it has a resemblance in the flowers, 
especially the inner scries of the floral envelope, to Rottlera 
<»r Trewia; the anthers again resemble those of Stilagincie, 
while the pcricarpium appears to me to represent in some 
respects that of Iliptagc : the direction of the ovula however 
is contrary to what occurs in Malpighiace.'e, or Euplior- 
biaccae. Dr. Wallich appears to have considered it a doubt¬ 
ful Euphorbiaceous plant, a view suggested by the floral en¬ 
velopes and male orgails, but not by the pistillum or fruit, in 
which there seems no tendency to the characteristic Euphor- 
biaceous dehiscence. I am disposed to hazard a conjecture, 
that it will be found to unite Euphorbiaceic and Malpiglii- 
acccC, the probability of a direct relationship between 
tlicse two families being suggested, among other things, by 
' their glandular nature. And perhaps the majority of its 
characters will place it near Malpighiaceaj and Sapindacefe, 
although the want of any correspondence in number between 
the floral envelopes and the stamina, and their indeflnitc 
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number in particular, fjjill probably appear formitlablc ob¬ 
jections. 

It abounds with spiral vessels. Curious cellular bodies 
arc to be found along the margins of the young leaves. The 
odour of the flowers resembles that of Roydsia suaveoleii'-', 
and Heliotrope. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE Xlll. 

Plaiviopteron fragrans. 

1. Poi'ticm of a.flowering branch, naiiiral size. 

2. Young alabiistruin. 

Alabastrum just opening. 

1. Flow'cr. 

f). Two Stamina. 

« -t 

(). Anther before dehiscence. 

7. Ditto after. 

8. Pollen. 

J). Ovarium laid open, disclosing the ovula <»f one cell. 

10. Ditto, a double longitudinal section. 

11. Ovarium, double transverse section. 

Iji. Ovuluin. 

13. Fruit. 

11'. Ditto, one cell opened, shewing,the two abortive 
ovula at the base. 

1.1 Stellate hair. 

SIPIIONODON. 

Char. Gen. — Flos hermaphroditus, semi-inferus, aesti- 
vatione imbricativa. Calyx 5-sepalus. CoroUa l-pctala. 
Stamina .1, sepalis opposita, antherai rcniformi-cordatae. 
Ovarium plurilocellatiun, e carpcllis 5 sursum in canaleni 
(apice denticulatum) connatis, formatum. Stigma styliforme, 
in canalem, apice discoidco cxcepto, reconditum. Ovula in 
loculis solitaria, obliqua vel pendula. Fructus drupaceus, 
pyrenaj ossem tot quot locelli ovarii, monospermse. Semina 
pyrenarum siiperiorum erecta, inferiorum pendula. 
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Ai'lioi’ mediocris,J'rcti Malacceu.sis invola^ cordna conica 
(Icnsa. Folia alterna, minute bistipulatu, coriacca, crcnato- 
serrata. Flores nxillares, raccmo^i cel aoUtarii, inaonspicui, 
Fructufe subglohosusy vertice umbilicatus. Habitus Celas- 
Irinetfs. 

Siphonoilon celaslrineus. • 

Arbor inediocris, corona conica dcnsa. Kannili flexuosuli. 
Folia altcrna, bistipulata, stipulis (lobi Iblii) (le^tifor)uibu^> 
iniiiutis.* Fctiolus brevis. Lamina obloii'fa, obtusiuscula, 

• By this term I wish to express my iJlca of the slipula* of thus 
piirticiilar phitit. I am inclined, moreover, to atlnhute a similar ori<;m 
to these or^jaus in all cases, and they are by fur the most mimeroiis, in 
nhich they have, at some period at^east, au ascertainable connection 
wilh the leaf lo wliieh they are rel'oiTod. .At an early period of their 
development they answer tvith .^Aiflicient exaetnuss to the above term. 

In such instances, Jioncver, of interpctiolar slipula* as 1 have exa¬ 
mined, chielly in tropical Rubiacea* and in Hhizophorcm, 1 have scarce¬ 
ly ever found these organs to present m niUh the reijuired division, 
although their composition has been subsc(|iiently ascertainable either 
from the division of the apex, or from the source of the vascular sup- 
plu'!?, last IS still more, perhaps, decisive of their origin. 

'J'lic ijuestion, so much discussed, of the real nattre o( .some ol' the 
campoiicul parts of the verliuilli ^if loliaccous organs in Galium aud its 
allies, appears to me to be only capable ol' .solution by examination of 
the sources of their* primary vascular bundles. Kor I have seen in 
Coffi^n bengalenm occasional appearances indicating the possible deri¬ 
vation of an apparently true lamina from two stipulac, which, as usual, 
derived their vascular supplies from those given oil’to the leaves. 

Ill comicetiuii with leaves f may remark, that their divisions are 
originally independent of the presence of vascular, or fibrous, or of any 
elongated form of tissue. Any hypothesis, therefore, which endeavour 
to establish the relation of cause and elfect between the nerves or veins 
aud the divisions of leaves must, it appears to me, be erroneous. .So far 
as 1 liavc enquired into the subject] of the development 'if these organs 
it ha.s been apparent, that all leaves arc simple and cellular dj origine, 
the degree ot division being dependent on the degree of development, so 
that the most complex form hf leaf, .such as a "folium tripinnatum vel 
supra decomposituin” would present at different period.s all the different 

degrees of division, which Butauists distinguish by so many terms. The 

o 


1 
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crcn<ato-scrrata cum mucronulis atlprcssis, semi-conduplicata, 
coriacca, venis secoiiclariis arcualls reticulatim ncxis ; ver> 
natio conduplicato-involutp. 

simpleat theoretical form of leaf I take to be entire and cellular, the (irst 
step in complication resulting from the extension of an axilc vein. An.’; 
aa retienlaiing veins arc the last that make their appearance, it may 
be .suggested that a nieot)ledonous leaf will at .some period of its dc- 
velopnicnt present the appearance eharacterUtic of a Monoeotyledonous 
leaf. 

The last observadon I have to make refers to the Pitchers or \scidia 
of Nppciil/ies: these, from observations on their dcvelojmicnt, I consi¬ 
der to be raodiiications of cxcurrcnt midribs. That such is their nature 
at lirst will, 1 imagine, ou exaiiAalioii, be readily allowed, fu this 
explanation the part which i.s developed like an ordinary lamina, looks 
like an ordinary lamina, and which performs the proper functions of 
an ordinary lamina, is the lamina; the apex of the cxcurrcnt midrib is 
the subulate process at the base of the lid, and the lid is a special de¬ 
velopment of the upper margin of the originally simple fovcola or 
cavity, subsequently the pitcher. This explanation dillcrs from that of 
M. Link, Dr. Lindlcy and Professor Morren, which agree in consider¬ 
ing the foliaceous expansion as a dilated petiole—diiTering suhstuiiti- 
ally, however, m the nature attributed to the pitcher itself and its 
lid. That hypothesis, indeed, which considers the lid to he the lami ni 
or blade of the leaf, would, in my opinion, he much more consonant with 
appearances if the lid were considered ns resu'ting from marginal 
cohesion of a folium unijugum. 

1 do not extend the above explanation to siich instances as Surrace- 
K/a efc. still less, perhaps, to species of DUx/iid'ia, in which the 
pitcher can be traced, through a series of modiAcations, to the lamina 
of the leaf itself. In the iustancca presented by the last genus, whether 
the leaf be completely convolute, or merely concave, it alw ays appears 
to perform some function connected with the radicular fibres. 

In Nepenthes dislillatoria the species examined, the apex of every 
leaf w'ili be found to present the cavity, which is to be subsequently, 
sooner or later, the ascidium. This, together with the fact that in N. 
ampuUaria the leaves of the llower-bcaring branches have no developed 
ascidia, these being limited to the short procumbent humifusc branches, 
may be considered perhaps an objection to the views of Mr, Link of their 
being (loriform organs. 
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FIoi ■es axillares, solitarii, cyinosi, vel racomosi, inconspicui, 
viritli-liitcscentes. Pcdicclli (floviiin solitariovuni) pciioloruni 
longitiidine, incdinm versus articulati, ad articulos bibractc-. 
olati, et ad basin lioris clavato-anii)Iiati. 

Scpala 5, ina 2 (iualia, concava, liUcscenti-albida, diu per- 
sistentia. Pctala totidem altcrna/carnosa, niargine subevispa- 
ta, concoloria, cum calycc perianthium rotatiim exbibentia, 
decidua. 

Stamina 5, pctalis altcrna, brevia ; biamenta diiatata, basi 
incdiantibus deiiticulis latis subinternis in nnnulum coalita; 
antlierfft coiiniventes, connectiva rcuiformi-cordata, loculi 
aiigusti, marginalcs, longitudinalitcr debiscentos. Pollen 
album, o-porosum, i^-gonuin. 

Ovarium senii-inf'erum depvessum, lincis .5-radiantibiis pc¬ 
talis oppositis verticc insignitinn, plurilocularc, loculi quasi in 
.substantia bascos floris immersi, subbiscriati vcrticaliter, obli- 
<[ui, uniovulati. Ovula anatropa, angulo interiori aflixa, s<epc 
pendula; tegumentum unicum. Stylus brevis, eanaliformis, 
apicc dilatatus et 5-dcnticulatiis. Stigma discrctum, colum- 
nare, apicc discoidcum, canalem styli iniplcns, disco exserto. 
Fructus superus, ima basi,calycc vel bujus reliquiis stipa- 
tus, aurantii parvi magnitudine, apicc profounde uinbilicatus; 
Caro subsiccus. Pyrena} tot quot loculi ovarii, corapresstc, 
ossem, superiorcs crectaa, intermediic obliquiuscula;, inferiores 
pendulae. Semina non visa. 

This remarkable plant I am informed was brought from., 
Penang about 1823. It does not appear to perfect its seeds. 

The structure of the pistillum of this plant appears to nw* 
very remarkable. At the earliest stage at which it was ob¬ 
served, it appeared to me as a cone, occupying the axis, 
the base being surrounded by the jnincta representing llie 
, future stamina. 

At a later period I l^ave observed it as a cone, the base 
surrounded by an annulus, which 1 consider to be derived 
from .5 carpel leaves. The subsequent radiating lines (costjc) 
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of these are well developed, their points projecting beyond 
the coneavc sinuses. 

At a somewhat later peripd, the base of the central 
cone will be found concealed by the growth of the above 
annulus, and at the line of junction between its base and that 
of the cone, very young ovilla may be detected, apparently 
attached round the whole base of the cone, and not present¬ 
ing any manifest relations with the carpel leaves. At this 
time a double long section has not shewn me any solution 
of continuity resulting' from forcibly pulling back the car¬ 
pel leaves, and thus exposing the ovnla. 

The next stage presented the central cone with a conical 
base, a cylindrical intermediate portion, .and a dilated head. 
T'he carpel leaves will be now found to adhere by their bases 
to the corresponding part of the cone, so that the ovula can¬ 
not be exposed without tearing through tissue; the carpel 
leaves are also now produced upwards into a hollow cylinder, 
surrounding the columnar part of the original central cone; 
this cylinder is somewhat dilated at the .apex, which again is 
.5-toothed, the teeth corresponding to the radiating lines. 

At the time of expansion the circumstances remain much 
the same, the central* columnar body remains distinct from 
the canal enclosing it, the ovula appear attached round the 
whole of its base, but not upon the same phanc. The lines 
of communication, by which each isolated ovulum is placed in 
,the usual conditions to receive the male induence, will be 
found to terminate on the circumference of the conical base 
of the central column. 

Of this structure, as it exists at the period of expansion 
of the flower, four modes of explanation occur to me. It may 
be conveniently disposed of by the use of the term “ ovarium 
disco* iramersum,” not unfrequcntly employed in the generic 
description of Celiistrineac. 

• M. Kndlichcr pointedly alliidea lo the necessity nf accurntely ob¬ 
serving these discs. (Jen. I’l. p. 1085. 
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Or tlio hypothesis may be re-sorted to, whi^^H assumes 
such a degree of confluent growth of the vortex of a syn- 
carpous ovarium, as shall give ri«e to a tube .'«imilar to that 
described. 

In both these hypotheses the central columnar body ih to 
be considered as the style and stigma. 

Or it might be assumed, that the component parts of 
the pistilhun produce the placentae from their margins ch)se 
to the base, which placenta' becoming confluent and produced 
upwards free from any connection wiuh the style, give rise to 
the central column. 

Or lastly, the central columnar body may he consitlered as 
a continuation of the placenta, and as the termination of the 
axis; having no original connection with the carpel leaves. 
In these two modes of explanation, the canal beconic.s the 
style or analogous to it, and the central column a free stigma. 

The “disc” hypothesis, however plausible it might ap¬ 
pear if Hippocrateaceae are taken into consideration, except 
indeed as regards the point of attachment of their filaments, 
seems to me contradicted by the general appearance of the 
radiated part, which manifestly belongs to tlic female organ, 
and equally manifestly forms part of the fruit. It would also 
necessarily result^from its adoption, which may to those who 
favour Dc. Candolle's* hypothesis of the fruit of the Orange, 
still appear tenable, that the two inner .series of developments 
viz. the teeth interposed between the filaments, and the, 
component parts of .the disc, which may be assumed to be 
of the same nature, would be in opposition, and moreover 
that the direction of their development would be inverted. 

The second hypothesis, though pcrhap.s not altogether 
improbable, is not, I think, borne but by any appearances 
during .any stage of the development, and is, together with 
the preceding, contradicted by the solidity and homogenous 
structure of the column, in this light a style, which has 

• Lindicy lutrod. cd. 2. p. lO.'i. 
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seemed topic to present^no (races of composition, or any 
such diflerence in texture between the superficies and centre, 
as might have been expected to be presented in some part 
at least; and also by the fact that the lines of communication 
with the loccUi of the ovarium, and which, in my opinion, 
alone allow of the passage of boyaux, open on the surface of 
the base of the cdumn. 

The third mode of explanation, suggested by the irregu¬ 
larity in position of certain placentae, and by the views of 
Mr. Brown^, regarding the origin of the stigma from the 

• In SI pHper on the capsule of Papavcracesc, and stigma of Crnciferse 
by Mr. .1. W. Howell, (D the situation of the stigmatic rays of Papa 
veracca* is explained by the assumption of their being compound, an 
opinion also held by Mr. Brown. There is also another partial coinci¬ 
dence of opinion regarding the improbaoility of the axis of a carpel leaf 
hearing ovula. 

Mr. ilowell, liowever, arrives at the conclusion that this composition 
of the individual stigmata of a syncarpous pistilluin is only occasional, 
admitting the existence of simple stigmata in single carpels. Whereas 
Mr. Brown setting out from the consideration of the simplest form of 
the vegetable pistiliura, advocates the opinion of their being always 
compound, explainbig their apparent opposition by confluence. 

Prom the note by the Editors appended to Mr. Howell’s valuable pa¬ 
per, it might be made out that Mr. Howell’s observations on tlie stig¬ 
mata were of a more general nature than they are; whereas they are 
limited to Papaveraceaj, and further regard tjie difference between a 
Papaveraceous and Nymphaiaceous stigma as an .arbitrary one, “ serving 
to separate by abruptly defined limits those otherwise nearly related 
ordors.”^2) 

Both Mr. Brow'n’s and Mr. Howell’s observations appeared publicly 
in 1840; but there can be no doubt th.at so far a.s Papaveraccai arc con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Howell is anticipated by M. Kunth, whose observations 
appeared in 1838, “ in a printed hook." 

On this subject of the stigma, 1 have lately ventured to offer some 
remarks, derived from conclusions suggested to me independently of 
either Mr. Brown’s remarks or the paper by Mr. Ilowell. The sub- 


(1) Ann. Nat. Jlist, v 10.8.i p. W8. 
(2) op, cot. p. 819, 
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placentic, is not borne out by tlevolopnient, which ^hews the 
central cone to be fonnerl before the carpel leaves. Yet so 
l‘ar as my observations go, the pUcenlae when manifestly, as 
they so very generally are, referriblc to the carpel leaves, 
are of considerably later development than the leaves to 
which they belong. • 

The explanation that seems to me to accord best with 
observations of the development, and to explain also the 
general structure in the best way is, that the placenta 
in this plant is the conical termination of the axis, produced 
upwards into a styliform stigma, and bearing round its 
base, at or about the plane of insertion or attachment of the 
carpel leiives, a vcrticillate series of ovuln. And if it be 
found to be correct, it appears to me strongly in favour f)f an 
opinion lately advanced by me that, even when the style is 
present, the stigma may be (juite independent of it. 

This hypothesis does not explain the appearances pre¬ 
sented by the expanded flower more fully than the preced¬ 
ing, but then it appears to me to agree with the development, 
and especially the primary appearance of the central cone, 
and also with the evidently more intimate relations of the 
very young ovula with the base of the cone rather than 
with the margins of the carpel leaves. Moreover, a cen¬ 
tral axile placenta terminating in a stigma, appears to me 

staace of these consist of the possibility of the stigma being a continua¬ 
tion of the placental margins of the carpellum, of its being the exterual' 
communication of the conducting tissue, which itself communicates with 
the placentae, and Is in several cases at least manifestly identical with 
them. That the phrase “stigmata opposite to the placeulse” arises 
from a cohesion between stigmatic surfaces, analogous to that cohesion 
viliich causes in fruits the loculicidal dehiscence. 'I’hat Orohanche pre¬ 
sents owing to this cohesion riglit and left stigmata, as is proved by 
dc^cIopment and the situation of the vascular fascicles ol the style 
&c. &c. and that the stigma being an extension of a mere cellular surface 
need not present any dednablc form, and that it may exist indepen¬ 
dently of the style. 
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more reconcilable with a perfectly isolated stigma, than the 
occurrence of such a stigma, in connection with carpel leaves, 
from which it would theo be supposed to originate, and 
with which consequently it should at some ])eriod present 
some degree of connection.* 

A necessary conse<pience of such an isolation of the stig- 
inatic tissues from the style, is that the course of the pollen 
tubes will be downwards over the surface of the central 
column. Appearances are 1 think in favour of this,-j- which is in 

9 

accordance with the course of pollen-tubes in many, and per¬ 
haps in all cases, in which the stigmatic tissues are not con¬ 
fluent at any part of their extent. The term penetiation, 
therefore, does not apply by any means invariably to any re¬ 
lation effected between the pollen-tube and any part of the 
female organ, except the ovulum, of which it affects only 
the nucleus and embryo-sac. 

In either view it may be suggested from the small degree of 
union between the carpel leaves and placeatm, and particu¬ 
larly from their apparently absolute distinctness at an early 
period, and which is, perljaps, only reconcilable with my 
hypothesis^ that such an arrest of development may occur, as 

I) 

• I have not been able to satisfy myself of th^ exact limits of the 
carpel leaves. The first parts developed have appeared to me those 
opposite the stamina, in which case the rays may be considered as 
indicating the lines of union. I'hc alternation in this case is regular. 
But immediately afterwards the parts opposite the stamina present 
concave edges limited by the now projecting rays, and the whole 
appearance suggests that the rays form the axes of so many carpel leaves. 
And although in this case the two innermost series of development, 
assuming the teeth between the stamina to represent an inner series of 
stamina, will be opposed, yet I prefer adopting it to the other view, 
which supposes the carpel puncta to present concave terminations, 
in other words, that their sides reach a greater elevation thau their axes. 

+ It is also singular that the inner surface of the tube or style appears 
ill some degree stigmatic, and presents after application of the pollen 
the usual appearances indicating the first steps of fecundation. 
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shall present naked ovula in connection wiili carpel leaves so 
convoluted and connate as to present a perfectly distinct style. 

It is to be considered that the explanation I have at¬ 
tempted to give, is not at variance with those views of the 
origin of the placentae that originated, so far as I know, with 
M. Schleiden, and which arc considered by many to alford the 
best explanation of the free central placenta. In this view 
the only anomaly is the want of the usual cohesion between 
the style and stigma: this, as 1 have said, appears to me less 
anomalous than it dues if the third-4nethod of explanation be 
adopted. On the whole, therefore, I beg to propose this 
plant to Botanists, as an instance in which the placenta is 
the termination of the axis, bearing around its base a verti- 
cilius of ovula, and produced upwards into a stigma, a single 
organ, surrounded for trie most part by an ordinary style 
with which it lias no connection. 

The venation of the carpels appears to me worthy of 
notice, they have no dorsal vascular fasciculi, deriving such 
partial supplies as they have appeared to me to present 
from the vessels supplying the ovula, which vessels appear de¬ 
rived from the fascicles, supplying the stamina or perianth. 

Such a mode of distribution of course suggests the idea 
of a definite grouping of the ovula, and if the primary 
fascicles are derived from those running to the stamina, 
they have precisely the situation they should have if they 
were ordinary placentary fascicles of an ordinary synca**- 
pous pistillum. The supposed grouping, however, I have 
not been able to detect, the primary fascicles dividing so as 
to present on a transverse section a circle of vessels sur¬ 
rounding the axis, and moreover after supplying the ovula, 
they pass into the substance of the carpel leaves. 

I may also mention the curious circumstances, that though 
the general direction of the ovula may be considered as pen- 
dulousj and though the raphe is in all extrorse, many of the 
seeds must be erect and have tlie raphe introrsc. 

2 K 
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The genus appears to me to agree sufficiently well in cha¬ 
racter with llicineaE!, to which family, I believe, Dr. Wallich 
referred it. It would appear, judging from the description, 
to present considerable affinities with Byronia.* 

It has many points in common with Cclastrineee, with which 
it agrees entirely in habit. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 

^ Sipho^odon celastrineus. 

1. A Branchlet, somewhat reduced. 

Flower. 

3. Two stamina, viewed interiorly shewing the inter¬ 

vening tooth. 

4. Stamen, inner face. 

5. Pollen. 

6. Pistilliim, (vertical view.) 

7. Ditto, double long section. 

8. Ovulum, 

9. Fruit, (as it occurs iri the Botanic Gardens). 

10. Ditto, longitudinal section. 

11. Very young alabastrum laid open, presenting petals, 

stamina, and central cone. 

12. Very young pistillum, lateral view. 

13. Another pistillum about the ^ame period: with the 

stamina spread back, the round dots are intended 
to represent the ovula which appear to be attached 
all round the cone. 

14. Very young bud, double longitudinal section. 
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The Sex mid Generative Organs oJ‘Plants, in connexion with 
the Science of Morphology. By Von Martius, trans¬ 
lated by John Macpherson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon. 

All living things arc kept in activity and in motion by two 
powerful impulses, which are the springs of existence: the 
impulses of self-preservation and of reproduction. 

The first rules life from its beginning to its end: the second 
awakens later, does not last during the whole period of life, 
dcvelopes itself in many organisations only once, while in 
others it returns periodically, and disappears with the ad¬ 
vance of years. Both impulses are in certain respects op¬ 
posed to each other, and develop themselves often at their 
mutual expence; while subject to the impulse of self-preser¬ 
vation, the individual belongs only to itself and to the 
present; while subject to that of reproduction, it is of use to 
a something external to itself, and to the future. The latter 
impulse permits the multiplication of individuals, and secures 
to every kind of living being an uninterrupted continuance, 
while the individual organisations, decaying and temporary, 
last only a certain period of time, which is short in com¬ 
parison with the life of the kind. 

Obedient to this last impulse, the individual forms for 
posterity another individual exactly like itself in all its im¬ 
portant relations. By it, life is continued, if not in indivi- 
duals, yet in the whole ; by it, living organisations perpetu¬ 
ate their inner and outer form, their activity and their 
peculiar vital functions. 

To unfold, however, this last impulse for the produc¬ 
tion of a new life, there is required a certain kind of op¬ 
position in the state of action, and in the condition of the 
individual. Various powers must be put in action, and dif¬ 
ferent shares have to be borne by certain particular parts. 
Such variety of organisation is, however, a necessary condi¬ 
tion of life. What is dead, can alone be c^uite homogeneous— 
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what has life, always consists of different parts, (organs,) each 
of which possesses an especial action, a defined external 
and internal form, (Morphosis ); just as self-preservation, so 
also is reproduction worked out by certain more or less 
peculiar organs. 

Wherever then, in living organisations, there is to be a 
multiplication of individuals or reproduction, we observe, as 
already remarked, a certain kind of opposition in the struc¬ 
ture of the organism, which commences and completes that 
multiplication—in short,*orga;2« of reproduction. 

These appear sometimes complete in a single individual, 
sometimes as belonging to two different ones. In the first 
case, the organs which are the medium of reproduction are 
very commonly formed after only‘one type, and produce 
new individuals by a gradual alteration in themselves, with¬ 
out any external visible action of different parts on each 
other, (constituting sexless reproduction.)* In much more 
numerous cases however, two peculiar and differently 
formed organs, 'divided on two individuals, act upon each 
other in the externally visible act of fecundation; and multi¬ 
plication and reproduction are sexual. Sexless reproduction 
in the vegetable kingdom, requires always a degree of oppo¬ 
sition between the interior and the exterior, between the 
centre and the circumference of the individual which multi- 

k 

plies itself. The production of a new individual exactly 
resembling the old one, takes place either by sprouting and 
separation at the extremities, or by evolution from the 
interior. 

By such an evolution of new individuals, the algae or flower¬ 
less water plants, the lichens and fungi continue themselves. 
The most general description of this process is as follows : 
the thickening of the contents of an individual cell, or the 
union and growing together of several such filled cells into 
one larger kernel, and its separation thereafter from the 
mother plant, either with or without previous sprouting. 
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The germ thus freed commences to form a growth down¬ 
wards, i. e. the root, and to this succeeds the growth upwards. 
More highly organized plants ^Iso, which form layers and 
runners, follow in so doing the same type. 

In all these cases, the production of new individuals results 
from nothing else but a peculiar alteration in consistency, i. e. 
in the form, relative fullness and closer appositioi^f the cells 
and vessels, of which the parent individual is constituted. 

Sometimes the structure is thickened in particular spots, 
where the smallest elementary pafts press closer to each 
other. Somdiimes it^ becomes here and there weaker and 
thinner, and frees itself from its original connections. The 
separated sprout or the expelled germ immediately com¬ 
mences an independent life of its own, increases in length and 
breadth, and becomes at last an individual exactly like its 
parent, which propagates itself in like manner. The whole 
process, it is true, is subject, like every act of life to a regu¬ 
lar order {Rhythmus.) It begins at a certain period, and at 
a certain period is completed; yet the growth and formation 
of the young individual proceeds in a long uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuous course, like the growth and ripening of a fruit. We 
are therefore entitled to designate the want of distinctly 
marked periods of development, and the gradual nature 
of the changes which take place in the mother plant, as an 
essential character in the process of reproduction in sexless 
plants. 

In reality, such a new formation proceeds always only from 
ihc upper growth of a plant* from the stem and the leaves, 
or a portion of them, in which stem and leaves are organi¬ 
cally united, and blended together, (the Thallus.) Never is 
an individual developed in the same way from the system 
that grows downwards, that is from the lower parts or the 
root. Therefore, an individual newly formed in this way, 
if it is to continue as an independent plant, must now 
in the last place form of itself its root, which it has not 
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brought into the world with it. If, however, such a sprout, 
or what is to a certain extent the same thing, a bud, or an eye, 
is artificially transferred from one plant to another, then it 
requires no special root of its own, inasmuch as its bed 
(sujet) serves it as such; it unfolds itself only upwards in 
stem and leaves. We find in this kind of multiplication, that 
a young pl|nt treated in such a way, agrees completely in all 
its properties with the parent individual. Thus the eye or 
graft of a particulai: kind of fruit-tree develops itself into an 
exactly similar kind. Iif this case, the individual is directly 
multiplied and propagated, and therefo|;ie in th#inanipu1ation 
of grafts and eyes, we have a means in accordance with nature, 
of multiplying the number of noble fruit-trees, in as much as 
the bad and wild kinds are ennobled by the pari which is 
artificially introduced. 

AH this is quite different, if the multiplication and propa¬ 
gation of plants takes place by means of peculiar sexual 
organs. In this case, the new individual is by no means 
merely the product of the separation from the elder plant of a 
similarly formed jpart, but much more the result of the oppos¬ 
ing influence on each other of two organs, which are quite 
different from their very beginning—a male fecundating 
organ, and a female one, which is capable of being 
fecundated. The result or issue, it^is true, agrees in 
reality with the parent in form and in vital manifestations, 
but develops itself with greater freedom and individuality, 
and is therefore less like the older organism than in sex¬ 
less reproduction. Therefore, as Link has especially men¬ 
tioned, (Philosoph. Botan. Edit. l,pp. 405, 407): “Sex in 
the vegetable kingdom continues not the individual, but 
the kind,” Hence arises the difference between parent and 
offspring in the vegetable world, and the appearance of 
varieties and kinds under the influence of different external 
conditions of life. On this grounJ, in order to cherish 
and to propagate the more noble kinds of vegetables, the 
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use of the seed is not indicated so much as the sexless 
propagation by eyes, grafts, &c. In the case of those vege¬ 
tables, however, which from tl»B shortness of their lives arc 
not suited for this kind of multiplication, for instance grains, 
flax, &c, as soon as they begin to degenerate, since wc 
cannot ennoble^ them, we muSt replace the seed by better, 
which has been produced under more favorable external 
circumstances. 

In the most lowly organised plants to which we do nut 
ascribe any sex, we meet with sevferal appearances, which 
are calculated to prove, that the tendency just indicated, 
was inherent in their germs of reproduction; namely, to con¬ 
tinue especially the individual form of the parent-plant; as 
for instance in the lichens, which multiply themselves at 
times by means of germs formed in all parts of the leaf without 
distinction, at other times by germs which are detached from 
smajl shields or apothecia, (which is a somewhat higher 
organization.) 

In the first case, the issue retains more that form, which * 
a special formation of the leaf necessitates; in the latter, 
it resembles more that in which the leaf almost disappears, 
in which the new individual appears almost to consist 
only of apothecia. The same relation is also very likely at 
the bottom of the fact, that the mosses propagate their 
varieties with greater certainty by means of their germs than 
many other plants of highUr organisation, to which we ascribL-* 
more developed organs of reproduction, in fact, a sex. 

The idea that vegetables have sexes is of great antiquity. 
We find traces of it in the oldest Greek authors, and since 
die beginning of the 17th century, the doctrine of the sexes of 
plants has been taught in Germany, (first by Adam Zaluzian- 
ski at Prague, and by R. J, Camerarius at Tubingen.) Every 
one knows that Linnssus founded his system on the sexual¬ 
ity of plants, and sinoediis time, people have been accustom¬ 
ed to recognise in the stamina of plants the male, and in the 
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pistil) the female organs. In most cases, both of these 
sexual organs are united in one Huwer. Since that period, a 
direct action of the organs r^n each other for the produc- 
tioB of the elements of a new plant, the seed, has been 
invariably assumed, without people exactly knowing how 
the act of fecundation was accomplished. The supposition of.;, 
sexes was in those times chiefly supported by the phenomena 
of bastards or mules in the vegetable kingdom. 

Thus for instance, by artificial generation mules have been 
produced in the Vegetable, as well as in the animal kingdom, 
and at the present time, many industrious gardeners practice 
this process, to produce large and long lasting flowers. 
When we are accustomed to see the formation of bastards 
take place in the vegetable, under similar conditions to those 
under which they are formed in the animal kingdom, wc are 
inclined to look on this as the most decided proof of the 
sexually of plants. In the mean time, of lalie years, great 
progress has been made in unveiling the more hidden 
phenomena of fecundation, and we have been able, by the 
aid of well constructed microscopes, to penetrate in our 
researches regarding vegetable reproduction to the very 
verge of what our faculties are capable of appreciating. The 
whole process now lies before us as a complete phenomenon, 
and it remains for the further researches oT the observers of 
Ihis process, only to examine its numerous varieties accord¬ 
ing to the different external and iffternal structure of indivi¬ 
dual plants. 

But in order to take a general view of what is known 
regarding the organs of generation in plants, it is necessary 
to cast a general glance over the history of the development 
of plants. 

, In the higher vegetables, in the part which is turned away 
from the earth, and which is developed upwards toward the 
sun, in short that which is provided ivith flowers, the growth 
takes place in two chief directions, in that of length and 
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in tlmt of breadth. The first shews itself in the stem and its 
parts, the branches and twigs, the second in the leaves. 
Both these parts arc necessary to each other. The stem is 
the support, it endures, and is lasting; the leaf is that which is 
born, evanescent, and decaying. The stem displays in its 
interior formation, i. e. its construction from cells and vessels, 
a great degree of symmetry. The leaves are, as regards their 
construction from such elementaxy organs, unsymmetrical. 
For instance, if one compares a complete section or a regular 
part of a section of a stem with another one of equal size, 
cells and vessels will be discovered everywhere in the 
corresponding portions in like number, size and form, and 
relative position. 

It is different with leaves, since their elementary organs 
are not exactly in the same proportion on one side, and on the 
other, when coated by the median plane marked by the 
midrib, .and thus, a section from above downwards shews 
differences in the number, form, and arrangement of the 
elementary organs. 

The stem placed’on the root on which it is supported, is 
by^raeans of the juices, which are conducted through it, the 
former and noujpsher of the leaves; they, on the contrary, 
being provided with special respiratory organs, help to in¬ 
crease, prepare, alter and ennoble the sap. From the mu¬ 
tual action of these parts on each other, the nourishment 
and health of the whole results. The juices which carry 
the matter capable of being organised, are in the progress 
of growth worked iifto solid parts, and the stem, as being the 
enduring and stronger portion of the vegetable, from year to 
year increases in mass, while the leaves, after they have for 
a certain time aided in this process, fall off, and are replaced 
by new ones. The whole of this system of growth, of¬ 
ten containing innumerable members, is ruled by the im- 
])ulse of self-preservation, so long as flowering does not take 
place. With the approach of flowering, another higher life 
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is awakened in the plant, which becomes thereafter devoted 
no longer to the individual, but to the kind. In most cases 
the flower appears after the leaves, and on the stem and its 
branches above them. 

The process of flowering sets up immediately an action an¬ 
tagonistic to the formation Of leaves, in so far, that it impedes 
or prevents their growth. One might thus say, that two 
different natures stand upon each other, a lower one devoted 
to the parent, ^nd to the existence of the individual; and a 
higher one, which labours for the future, in as much as it 
prepares and completes the germ of new individuals. In 
carrying out, however, this last purpose, the plant makes use 
of the same organs as if employed in self-preservation, i. e. 
it uses the stem and the leaves, yet in such way, that they 
become metamorphosed and subservient to the purposes of 
sexual action. The stem or twig, (the pa^^which especially 
represents the tendency to growth in len^,) is contracted 
in length and breadth. It becomes pedicle and peduncle. 
The other chief constituent of the upper growth, the leaf, is 
changed into anthers and. pistil. Of diese two parts, tlic 
so-named sexual organs of pljints, the former exerts the 
male, the latter the female action. These tjwo altered kinds 
of leaves form the flower, which is designed by the antago- 
nisticai force of its parts to create 'a new individual, the 
seed. They, therefore, by their mutual operation, produce 
the germ or embryo. Between these altered leaves, which 
are necessary to reproduction, and the green unaltered 
leaves, we see in most cases a special ring of leaves, which 
are also transformed, viz. the flower, which is commonly 
composed of two forms of leaves, the sepals and the petals. 
They are to a certain degree preparatory forms, meant to 
introduce the highest and the last and most complete forms 
and actions in the plant This whole system of transformed 
leaves arranged into one wondetfxxV nnd 
mass, the flower, is especially distinguished by a differ- 
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ent colour anii shape, and by a more delicate Structure, 
from the green leaves; and the stalk, on whose summit 
it is arranged, differs from the cjpmmon stalk, in the pro¬ 
portionately smaller mass, and in the greater fineness and 
tenderness of its structure; in consequence of which, 
it does not last longer than the fruit, and in comparison 
with other branches, receives but small woody deposits. 
The leaves too of the calyx and of the corolla, the anthers 
and the pistil, are equally real leaves, just as the stalk 
of the flower is a real branch. Oi» these parts we can 
very often satisfy ourselves, from the so-called monstrous 
flovi;eTs, in wdiich we see in different stages the metamor¬ 
phosis of the leaves into the parts of the flower, or from 
the case of the stalk, which we see sometimes grow on into 
a real branch with green leaves. 

While in the^^gular flowering of a plant, each of these 
transformations^ a leaf takes place in a certain order of 
development, and suddenly and at once ; in such irregqjar 
cases, we find one or other of the same leaves in different 
stages of development, as partly green and partly coloured, 
and the whole succession of the different transformations 
in like manner disturbed. All this we often observe in 
cultivated plants, §uch as tulips and roses. The stalk, how¬ 
ever, in the process of formation of a flower does not by any 
means undergo such varied changes as the leaves; neverthe¬ 
less it becomes a changed organ. Its most important con¬ 
dition is, as already remarked, that on the appearance of the 
flower leaves, the tendency to growth in length ceases in its 
stem and its branches. The stalk, so soon as the flowering 
process commences with the appearance of* the calyx, 
becomes much shortened and contracted, so that it now 
, only appears a small knot among the leaves of the flower. 
T/iis is the so-calied receptacle. Thus then the stalk or 
twig completes with the appearance of the flower its growth 
in length. 
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But in 'the real leaves of the flower, the stfiinina, and the 
pistil, peculiar alterations take place, which require the 
appearance of new parts, o^ which there was not the least in¬ 
dication before. These are the pollen, which has been com¬ 
pared to human sqmen, and the ova. * 

These two parts are to be looked upon as the most 
important portions of the generative organs in plants, and 
as their special' male and female parts; the manner of their 
origin and of their mutual operation in order to produce off¬ 
spring, has of late yeai^ been investigated with most satisfac¬ 
tory results from the perfection of microscopic observations. 

To comprehend more distinctly the process of generation, 
we must yet cast a glance over the different parts of the 
leaf. We may assume that the original type of a com¬ 
pletely developed green leaf consists of three parts, the 
vagina, petiole, and lamina. The vagin^is the part by 
which the leaf is attached to the stenMr branch. It 
embraces a part of the latter, and so far it is concave to¬ 
wards the inside, convex towards the outside. At its upper 
end, it terminates in the, petiole, where ^1 the vessels 
run closer together, and form a round or half-round body. 
From this point, the more ramified and finer vessels branch 
out in different directions, and while they are bound to each 
other by a few layers of cellular-tissue, they form the upper 
skin-like broadened portion of the surface of the leaf, the 
, lamina. This surface is, by means of its numerous openings, 
especially intended for the inspiration and expiration of air 
and vapours, and for increasing and preparing the nutritious 
juices. If now the leaf, altered by the higher impulse of re¬ 
production, lakes on the nature of a flower leaf, its three or¬ 
ganic parts have other functions bestowed on them. The 
green leaf which is changed into a stamen looses commonly 
its vagina; its petiole becomes a filament: its lamina is chang¬ 
ed into the anthers. In this last part the most important al¬ 
teration takes place; the cellular tissife which lies between 
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the upper and under surface of the leaf, undergoes a pecu¬ 
liar swelling and puckering up, and the nutritious juice con¬ 
tained in it, runs together in ea<4i cell into a few, generally 
four excessively small granules. These granules get more and 
more thickened, and form themselves into the pollen. The 
exceedingly delicate cells, called collenchyma, in which this 
new formation takes place, are by degrees absorbed, and 
at last disappear entirely, so that the small globules in the 
form of a very fine dust lie free between the layers of the 
anther, until at last after their pouch is turn, they issue out 
of their cavity, and commence their generative functions 
as male semen. If this pollen be now examined, we find 
that its granules, which form innumerable round elliptic 
or angular bodies, are small bladders formed of a double 
skin. The outer coat is*the stronger, and is frequciftly 
evidently composed of very small cells ; nevertheless in this 
case also it is lapparcntly to be regarded as a simple celt, 
whose surface is strengthened by a net-like thickening. The 
inner coat touches the other on its inner surface, and is ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate, and almost transparent. The outer coat 
has a considerable power of self-contraction* is at particular 
points provided with folds or pores, and at times separates it¬ 
self partially froi^ the inner one. The latter is very thin, and 
on fecundation issues out at particular places ; namely, at the 
pores or folds of the outer skin. We now easily recognize 
that it is filled with a very delicate slimy fluid, in which, 
exceedingly minute corpuscles of round or oblong form 
swim, moving themselves about frequently and actively. 
This delicate fluid (fovilla) corresponds to the fecunda¬ 
ting fluid in animal semen. The inner coat of the pollen 
granule lengthens itself in the act of fecundation into the 
form of an exceedingly fine transparent tube, which now 
continues its growth, until it has reached the part which we 
view, under the name of the vegetable ovum, as the future 
depository of the semen. 
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The ovUm, however, is a product of that leaf of the flower, 
which has arisen in an entirely different way from the 
stamen, by a transformation of the common leaf, and which 
is described as the pistil or female organ. By this transfor¬ 
mation, the sheath (vagina) of the green leaf becomes the 
ovarium, or germen. The midrib becomes the style, and the 
broad part or lamina, which is of the whole comparatively 
the most drawn together and changed, becomes the stigma. 
I'he pistil generally assumes the middle place in the flow'er, 
and completes the ve»y w'onderful palace of the plant. It 
is now in the ovaria that the ova develop themselves. 
They are generally found near the edge of the vaginal 
part, which we must imagine to ourselves as rolled toge¬ 
ther inwards, and grown together at its edges along its 
wlfole length, so that thereby a cavity is produced in which 
the ova are situated. This cavity either lengthens itself 
upwards through the equally hollow style towards the 
stigma, or it is here shut in by a fine cellular net which fills 
up the middle of the style. 

The stigma, the highest part of tlie pistil, appears in most 
cases in a form which differs materially from the broad por¬ 
tion of a leaf, of which it must be regarded as a transforma¬ 
tion. It is comparatively the smallest, part of the pistil, 
often looks like a round little knot, and is commonly formed 
of cells closely packed on each other, without any distinct 
skin over the surface. The ova which arc formed in the 
cavity of the ovaria, appear at first as very tender conical 
warts, and consist only of cellular tissue without vessels. 
We can, however, distinguish in them even before fecunda¬ 
tion a cell, which is remarkable among the other ones by 
its size and shape. This is the so-called embryo sac. The 
ova themselves are called in this earliest stage the ovules. 
At their base, that is, where these little cellular warts issue 
from the pistil, there appear early one or two sw'ollen looking 
rings, which by degrees lengthen themselves out in the 
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form of a cone>like membrane around the conc-like*ovule, and 
towards its top, and at last only leave its point free and 
open. At this period the delicate fecundating tube of the 
pollen granule comes into contact with the ovules, reaching 
the embryo through the space left open by those thin cover¬ 
ings. This takes place either* by the pollen grains falling 
of themselves on the stigma of the pistil, or by their being 
conveyed thither by the wind, by insects, or by other causes, 
by their fixing themselves on the stigma, and by lengthen¬ 
ing their delicate fecundating tubeS through between the 
close packed cells of which it consists, down into the cavity 
of the pistil; qr if it also is filled with cellular tissue, down 
between its individual cells to the ovum. In this ])rocess, 
the fecundating tubes often assume an extraordinary length 
as compared with their thickness, and in spite of their ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate organization, increase with immense rapi¬ 
dity in length. 

The cellular tissue in the style and along their course 
through the fruit downwards to the ova, is exceedingly 
close, delicate, and moist, and appears to support iind 
nourish the fecundating tubes on their long journey, as 
they lengthen themselves. The outer membrane* or skin 
of the pollen g];anule left behind on.the stigma, becomes 
more thin and empty. The fine fluid in the fecundat¬ 
ing tubes, in which exceedingly small granules swim, in 
short the fovilla, shews itself in the liveliest motion during^ 
the penetration of the tubes to the ova. When the pol¬ 
len tube has once arrived at the ovum, it finds the al¬ 
ready described embryo sac ready to come into direct con¬ 
tact with it, and thus there probably results a transfusion 
of the fovilla into the embryo sac. We recognise at least 
after the pollen tube has entered into that cell, almost 
constantly, a muddines§ in it, which is caused by a thick¬ 
ening of its contents *. e. by a cellular deposit. This fact has 
been observed by many botanists and by myself, and there is 
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no doubt regarding it. According, however, to one observer, 
Schleiden, this process takes place somewhat differently : 
for he says, that when it* has arrived at the embryo sac, 
the pollen tube sinks down in it, pushes it before it, and be¬ 
comes imbedded in it. When the pollen tube has once come 
to lie in Uie sac, and when *it has swelled out at its further 
end like a bail or an egg, it is supposed itself to become 
the new embryo. Regarding this last point, various opi¬ 
nions prevail among physiologists, and most of them have 
not expressed themsehres decidedly on the subject. But 
supposing Schleiden right, yet so much remains certain, 
that from the peculiar action bf the pollen tube on the 
cell destined for its reception, it is converted into a seed, in 
as much as from the organisablc contents of the pollen tube 
and embroyo sac, cellular tissue is gradually deposited and 
becomes more and more firm. That part of the pollen tube, 
which lies outside the embryo sac, or at some distance 
from it, withers up completely, its separated end blends 
with the embryo sac, or is absorbed and obliterated, and by 
progressive depositions, the individual parts of the embryo 

i 

and its encircling albumen are fqrmcd. 

Those membranous envelopes which had grown round 
the ovule from beneath upwards, get harder by degrees ; 
this commonly happens in such a way, that the outer forms 
the external, and the inner the internal, integument. 
. When these coverings close over the top of the ovum which 
was originally open, and its internal cellular structure deve- 
lopes itself, it becomes completed and is a seed. This process 
takes place in the vegetable kingdom with great variety, for 
sometimes more, and sometimes fewer, than two integuments 
of the skin are developed; the ovule separates itself in 
the greatest variety of ways, by consecutive layers of cellular 
tissue raised above each other, and at last escapes from 
the pistil, now become a fruit, and begins the life of a new 
independent being. The foregoing are the most important 
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facts in the present state of our researches at least, regarding 
the generation of plants. 

The whole process forces us ’to the conclusion, that the 
formation of the seed takes place by means of very opposite 
antagonistical action in the conditions and organic force of 
certain parts. Undoubtedly fecundation and its sequelae take 
place very differently indeed in plants from the analogous 
process in animals. In the latter, the whole chain of the 
sexual process is lost in an organ which cannot be seen. The 
first beginning of the new animal springs suddenly into 
shape, while we had not before the slightest trace of it. 

On the contrary, in the growth of plants, their vegeta¬ 
ble matter is seen by us in its first, as well as its last, 
moments in corporeal and visible state of action. The 
union of the organizable matter in the plant with the mat¬ 
ter of the pollen tubes, the latter of which manifest their 
great degree of vitality and plastic power by the immense 
length to which they grow, takes place so as to be percep¬ 
tible to our sight with the aid of the microscope. The life 
of a plant is from its earliest moments visiWe to us, that of 
ar* animal commences where it cannot be seen. For these 
reasons, one may say, that the formation of a new plant is 
dependent on the union of two different kinds of vegetable 
matter, which have been refined by peculiar processes. In 
this case, the origin of a seed might be looked on as similar 
to various other appearances in the vegetable kingdom ; for' 
instance, to reproduction in some small plants, which are 
looked on as sexless, and which are formed by several 
small bladders or nuclei filled with slime, which issue from 
two different plants, roll themselves together, and unite 
themselves into a larger nucleus, which has the property of 
sprouting and of growing into a new individual. On the 
other hand, this process may also be compared with that 
which takes place on the large scale, and much more plainly 
in grafts, eyes, &c. We cannot but acknowledge, that nature 
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in the reproduction of vegetables always acts on the same 
general plan, and that the process, although from its minute¬ 
ness verging on the bordeV of what is not appreciable by 
our senses, yet never passes it. 

In -this respect the sexual antagonism in pliuits distin¬ 
guishes itself from sex in animals. In the animal kingdom, 
higher mental impulses, such as sensibility, iiicliiiation, will, 
influence sexuaV intercourse, and the several manifesta¬ 
tions do not by any means correspond in their appear¬ 
ance with the growth ot the animal, but are all along regu¬ 
lated by a higher nature, and most intimately connected 
with mental emotions. On the contrary, the process of 
reproduction in a vegetable can only be looked on as a 
peculiar kind of growth. The ^me impulse, which rules 
vegetable life in all its other manifestations, that of increas¬ 
ing in length and in breadth, also operates from the begin¬ 
ning in the production of a plant. In that part, which we 
compare to the male organ in animals, an unusual activity 
in growth lengthwise develops itself. The pollen tube, 
is, in relation U) its excessively small diameter, longer than 
the highest palm tree, or than any tree of the most 
gigantic proportions. In the ovum, which we regard as 
the analogue to the female organ in dnimals, a tendency to 
growth in breadth develops itself from the beginning, for 
it deposits one layer of cells round another, and thus in- 
*creases the part in its dimension of breadth, just as the stcnl 
or branch of a tree does the same by the deposition of yearly 
rings. According to this view of the matter, the produc¬ 
tion of a seed is nothing but the peculiar union of growth, 
longitudinally and laterally in the smallest space, and there¬ 
fore, so to speak, of little corporeal importance, although 
accomplished by the highest degree of power and vitality. 
But the new vegetable life is satir-fied with its corporeal 
endowments, and does not require more occult ones, it 
begins and ends with corporeal matters. We must never- 
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tlicless remark that this process, this many-membered play 
of the corporeal form, this drama so rich in different acts 
and transformations, is under the’dominion of a power inscru¬ 
table to us. From the first production of the infinitely 
small embryo in the seed of an acorn, till the period when 
after hundreds of years it stands before us in the gloom 
of the forest, and its gigantic proportions inspire us with 
awe, its life, and the life of every vegetable is ruled and 
directed by a forming mind: and this secret power meets 
us every where in the vegetable kingdom. It is in action, 
from its beginning to its end. We acknowledge that here a 
sublime riddle lies before us, and with reverential awe we 
draw ourselves back from it, and admire. 

If now we are to reduce this whole process of reproduction 
to its simplest expression, it appears to be the reciprocal 
action on each other of two peculiarly endowed cells. The 
cell of the ovule and that of the pollen tube, or extended 
inner cellular membrane of the pollen grannie. The con¬ 
tents of the latter, the fovilla, that exceedingly fine granular 
mass surrounded with moisturfe, play here, very much the 
srmc part as the so-called cellular nuclei do, in the pro¬ 
cess of growth. That is, a new cell is formed, (which must 
be admitted, as being the result of the latest investigation), 
in this way, that one of the small agglomerate mucus-like 
granules or little balls, the so-callcd cytoblast, enlarges 
itself, and becomes, a new cell. Thus the prodpetion of 
a new cell falls within the definition of a bud. Or in other 
cases, several of these little granules appear simultan- 
eouly to expand themselves into cells, and in such a case, 
their development from an originally simple nucleus may 
be compared to a separation and division into several parts. 
The organic elements of plants, by which these changes in 
growth and increase of substance are produced, are either 
themselves surrounded by a cell, which in the progress of 
development is absorbed by the jjart which grows after it, 
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or they lie, as in the case of the Cambium or*formation 
sap, outside cells that arc already formed, environed by 
mucus and water. Just as we can trace the mode of 
the organic increase in the cells transformed to wood, so 
also can we the foim and changes of the pollen granulesi 
which in their development and sexual functions appear as 
free and independent cells. But the embryos of sexless 
plants also develope. themselves in a similar way within a 
larger or parent cell. 

Whatever, however, may be the mode in which the pollen 
tube acts on the cell about to be impregnated (ovule); whe¬ 
ther (according to Schlciden) it sinks down with its lower 
end into the cavity of this cell, or there is only at ransfusiun 
of the pollen into the latter, the life of the elements of the 
new plants always begins according to the universal forms of 
growth. There is therefore a point of view, from which we 
can plainly see, that the formation of the new individual is 
subject to the laws of growth of the vegetable kingdom. 
This view receives much confirmation from the process of the 
formation of the embryos or sporules in several cryptogamia, 
§uch as fungi and confervai. The latter plants consist of long 
cylindrical tubes, which rest on each other like joints. They 
form new embryos, by bringing into union with each other two 
neighbouring tubes or threads at points opposite to each 
other, by means of an intermediate organ, like the step of a 
ladder, and bring together in this uniting organ their granular 
contents, and roll them up into a large granule (the gongylus) 
which at last, when extricated from its tough coverings, is 
capable of sprouting out in the water, as a new individual. 

The comparison of the sexual process in vegetables with 
the original formation and development-of an animal ovum 
shews us in a surprising way, that in the latter also the 
l^tocess of development, is quite the same. For the animal 
ovum is also originally a little bladder, provided with 
a sO'Callcd cellular kernel (cytoblast) whose growth begins 
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with the same process of thinning out, and the gradual 
enlargement of a small granule within it. We may there¬ 
fore say, with Schwann, that' “ a common principle of 
development presides over all the elementary parts of 
organized things.” And the commencement of vegetable 
formation under the influence of sex, appears to us only 
as a higher form of the universal process of develop¬ 
ment. At the same time we are only authorised to 
recognise in the highest and most complete vital actions, to 
which plants can raise themselves, that power, which forms 
them according to a definite form, or if we choose so to 
call it, the plastic soul .—Gelehrte Anxeigen, Mnnchen, 
Nos. 13G, 137, 138. 


Cotrefivoiitienfe. 

Correction of the erroneous doctrine that the Snow lies longer and 
deeper on the Southern, than on the Northern aspect of the Ilitna^ 
layas.—By Capt. T. Hxjti’on. ^ 

My DBAa Sib, —Previous to my " Trip through Kunawar” in 
1838, I had frequently heard it contended, that the snow lay longer, 
deeper, and farthqr down on the southern exposure of the Himalaya, 
than it was found to do on the northern aspect, and this doctrine 
having been supported by more than one traveller into tlicso regions, 
has, I believe, at length been received by the scientitic world as 
absolute fact. You may therefore easily imagine my astonishment, 
when crossing the higher Passes through Kunawur, Hungrung and 
Pitti fvulgo Spittee,) I found the actual phenomena to be diametrical¬ 
ly opposed to such a doctrine, and that the northern slopes invari¬ 
ably carried more snow than the Southern exposure.* Not wishing 

• The error we believe originated in the reports of Captain Webb, wh« sur¬ 
veyed the greator part of the Kemaon, and was adopfed by Humboldt, in bis 
celebrated treatise fp isothermal lines, who endeavoured to account for it, by the 
supposed radiation of heat from the elevated plains of Thibet. We have been 
long conscious of the error here so well pointed out by Captain Iluttun, in common 
wjth every one who visited the Himalayah.—£v. 
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entirely to rely upon my individual observations, 1 have since applied 
for information to my friend. Capt. J. D. Cunningham, who being 
lately deputed on a Political Mission to Thibet, passed a winter 
in Hungrung, and who fully corroborates my views. I have like¬ 
wise had access to the late Dr. Lord's notes on the Hindoo Koosh, 
and find the phenomena observable on that part of the range, to 
be precisely similar to what I had myself witnessed in Kimawur. 
Dr. Lord, however, fully relying upon the accuracy of the published 
information, endeavours to give reasons why the facts of the case 
should on the Hindoo Ko^sh, be the reverse of those on the more 
Eastern Himalaya; but these facts having been misrepresented stand 
in no need of such explanation, and consequently Dr. Lord’s surmise 
on the subject must fall to the ground. The chief portion of the 
foUowing notes was contained in my Journal of a trip through 
Kunawur, &c., furnished to the Asiatic Society, but was for some 
reason unknown to me, suppressed by the then Secretary, Mr. H. 
Torrens. As I am inclined to think that the clearing up of the 
question may be considered of some importance in a scientific point 
of view, 1 now send my observations for publication in your Journal. 
I wish more particularly to call attention to this subject, because it 
has hitherto gone abroad to the public, that the snow on the Hima¬ 
laya lies longer and lower down on the southern face, than on 
the northern; and as both my experience in this matter, and Dr. 
Lord’s remarks on the Hindoo Koosh arc directly at, variance with this 
reputed fact, I have ventured to quote the above-named gentleman’s 
words, and shall endeavour to remove what I have found to be an 
erroneous impression. 

“ At the time of our visit,” says Dr. Lord, “ the snow which 
on the southern face extended, in any quantity, to a distance of not 
more than four or five miles, on the northsm, reached eighteen 
or twenty, and at a subsequent period, November 9th, when I made 
an attempt to go into Turkistan by the Pass of Sir Ulung, and 
met with no snow until within ten miles of the summit, it actually on 
the northern face extended sixty miles, or nearly four days’ journey. 
'This is a fact which forcibly arrested my attention, %s the reverse is 
well known to be the case in the Himalayan chain, where snow lies 
lower down on the southern face than on the northern, to an extept 
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corresj)onding with 4,000 feet in perpendicular descent. But the 
Himalaya and the Hindon Koosli have the same aspect; the same ge¬ 
neral direction; lie nearly in the same latitude, and in fact arc little 
other than integral parts of the same chain. The local circumstances, 
however, connected with each are precisely reversed. The Himalaya 
has to the north the elevated Steppes of Central Asia, and to the 
south, the long low plains of Hindustan. Hindoo Koosh on the otlier 
hand, 1ms to the south the elevated plains of Cahul and Koh-i-damun. 
between five and six thousand feet above the level of the sea, while 
to the north stretch away the Repressed, sunken, and swampy flats 
of Turkistan.” 

Now it will readily be seen, that no just parallel cau be drawn 
between the plains of Turkistan and tliose of the Bengal Presidency, 
for the latter are not “ sunken and swampy flats;” nor will the ele¬ 
vated Steppes of Central As^i, tf) the north of the Himalaya, bear 
a moment’s comparison with “ the elevated plains of Cabul and 
Koh-Udamun.” , 

Against the long received opinion, that the snow lies deepest 
on the southern face, I shall merely oppose the few facts which 
fell under my observation during my journey into Tartary, and 
now fully corroborated and confirmed by the testimony of Captain 
.1. D. Cunningham. First then, it must be o*l)8erved, that in the 
month of June when I crossed the Koonung Pass, the snow lay 
deepest and farthest down on the northern exposure. On the 
southern face of the mountains it was first met with at about 
12,500 feet of elevation lying in large fields or patches, and uniting 
at about 13,000 feet into one broad unbroken sheet, from whence 
to the summit of the Pass, or 1,500 feet more, (the height of the 
Pass being 14,500,) it continued so, with the exceptipn of about 50 
feet at the crest, where on the southern face there was none at all. On 
the northern slope, on the contrary, it commenced at the very crest of 
the Pass, and continued in an unbroken sheet for fully two miles and 
a half, while beyond this for half a mile more, it was broken and lying 
in patches. The facts observable here are, therefore, greatly in 
favour of the northern fijee, for’ while the extent ol snow is there 
estimated at three miles, that of the opposite exposure is but two 
thousand feet. 
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Again, on the Hungrung Pass, rising behind Soongnum, the 
southern side had far less snow, both in respect to depth and extent 
than the northern face, dowrf which it stretched nearly to tlie 
village of Hungo, or to a distance from the crest of the range of 
3,600 feet im perpendicular descent. Again, in Pitti, (vulgo Spittee) 
above Leedung, while the southern exposure of the Pass which rises 
behind the village to the height of 15,500 feet, was almost entirely 
free from snow, except immediately at the summit of the range, the 
whole northern face was buried deeply to some extent. 

On my return to Hungrung in July, the northern side still held 
[)atches of snow here and there, while the crests of the mountains were 
covered;—but to the southward not a vestige of snow remained 
except far down the glen, where from the falling of repeated avalan¬ 
ches from above, a hard and solid mass had become wedged into 
an arch or bridge across the brawling torrent that descended from 
the Pass. Opposite to this, and merely divided by the narrow 
valley in which stajjds the village of Soongnum, the northern aspect 
of Roonung still retained a broad and hardened belt of frozen snows 
along its crest, while to the southward not a trace of it remained. 
To the right of Soongnum towards Roopah, on the southern cliffs 
no snow remained at all, while those with the northern aspect were 

f| 

in most parts still deeply buried, as was also the northerly face of 
Manerungin Pitti. 

From these few facts it will ap]>ear, that contrary to the usual 
belief, the snow is retained longer on the‘northern than on the 
southern exposure, exactly corresponding with what Dr. Lord ob¬ 
served on the Hindoo Koosh; and why indeed uther than such a 
result should be expected, 1 am at a loss to divine. The aspects 
nearly the samp ; forming part and parcel of the same great range, 
surely the same phenomena in this respect might naturally be 
looked for. Taking it for granted, that the hitherto published 
accounts of these stupendous and interesting hills, were circum- 
stantially to be relied on. Dr. Lord endeavours, with some degree 
of plausibility, to give the why and wherefore of this difference by 
stating, that the local relations of the Himalaya and Hindoo Koosh 
are precisely reversed. The phenomena, however, having been mis¬ 
represented, his arguments will not hold good, and besides we shall 
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find that the inferences drawn by Dr. Lord are by no moans rorrcoL, 
for altliough the liigh steppes of Central Asia stretch awaj to the 
nortliward of tlie Himalaya, the coufltry immediately to the south' 
ward of them by no means corresponds to the low and swampy 
tracts on the north of the Hindoo Koosh, between wliK-li and the 
plains of Hindustan he would stem to draw a parallel. The 
mountains south of the true snowy range, although jiorliaps gene¬ 
rally lower than its own elevated and rugged peaks, arc still lofty, 
and considerably exceed the height of Cabul and Koh'i-tlaniun, 
being for a distance of more tliiin a hundicd miles a mere confused 
series of mountains upon mountains, without any apiiroacli to plaiiii 
or (dluvial valleys, such as are interspersed between and characterise 
the hilly tracts of AfFghanistan. Tudeed it is moreover a fact, that 
to the south of the Koonung and Hungrung Passes, there are 
mountains of a very superior elevation to cither of them, as for 
instance the Giant peaks of lluldung, rising to the height of 22,000 
feet above the sea, and consequently ejccecding them by about 7,000 
feet, or nearly one-half of ihrir elevation, while at the .same time 
they are more than three Ihnes the height of “ the elevated lands of 
Cabul and Koh-i-damun.” Thus it is evident, that no jiarallel 
eau bo drawn between the southern hilly aspect^of the Himalaya, 
and the northern swampy flats of 'I'nrkistan; for the former actually 
far exceed in elevation even the .southern aspect of the latter 
mountains. Nor can any fair comparison be made between the 
northern steppes of the Himalaya and the southern elevated plain.-i 
of the Hindoo Koosh, for while the steppes of the north are as 
high (if not more so) as a gieat portion of what apjx^ars as the^ 

t 

snowy range, the plains of Cabul and of Koh-i-damun are on the 
contrary not more than one-third of the height of the Hindoo Koc !i. 

But the same points which arc here in.sisted on as lacts arc 
observable at Simla, without travelling even to the snowy range 
for pr^fs, for it is notoriou-s to all who have visited the HIUh. tliat 
the snow lies longest on the northern face of Mount Jacko, than 
on any other part of it; lOnd in the summer of IH.‘56‘, after the 
severe snow storm which the place experienced iu spiing, .snow wa-s 
procurable on the northern exposure even on the 10th May, while 
from every other aspect it had disappeaicd weeks before. 

2 N 
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The same facts are well known likewise at Mussoorie, where the 
northei;|^ slopes are invariably longer covered than any others. It 
may be said in this latter instahce, that the proximity to the plains 
will not permit the snows to lie long upon the southern exposure, 
and no doubt this is in a great measure true, but it militates only 
the more against the arguments adduced by Dr. Lord and others, 
since according to them, the plains are the cause, or rather furnish 
the causes, which produce the phenomena they contend for, and 
which I am endeavouring to refute. The southern course of the sun 
during the season of snews ought also to weigh in favour of my 
argument, for it can scarcely ever shine upon tlie northern fact* 
during winter for any length of time; and certainly only for the short- 
cat portion of the day even in summer; and, as it is an indisputable 
fact, that frost commences again in those high regions the moment 
the sun's rays are withdrawn, or arc screened from the northern 
heights, it stands to reason, and. I repeat, the fact, that the snows 
should lie longer on the northern, than on the southern exposure. 

Another argument also in favour of the snow on the northern side, 
appears to be furnished in the occurrence of dense forests and vege¬ 
tation along the southern slopes, while they arc nearly altogether 
wanting on the northern face. 'Whatever may be the cause of this 
difference, it is certain that where forests and luxuriant vegetation 
abound, a greater degree of humidity must be engendered than where 
no vegetation exists, for plants are known to at^act humidity; and 
again the very occurrence of vegetation, must prove a degree of mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere, for without it they could not flourish. Now 
,the damper the climate, the less likely is the snow to be deep, 
or to lie long, while the drier it is, the less likelihood is there of 
its melting. Forests, however, not only attract humidity, but exer¬ 
cise otherwise a material influence on the districts in which they oc¬ 
cur, by raising the temperature and warding oflf inclement gales, and 
therefore snow would continue a shorter time in a well wooded and 
sheltered country than in one which was comparatively barren. 
Such should be the case then, in the Himalaya, whose northern and 
southern aspects correspond in a great measure to such circum¬ 
stances. The snows too, are known to melt most readily during the 
period of the monsoon, when they are dissolved chiefly by the heavy 
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tails of ruin. Now the monsoon does not extend to the northern as¬ 
pect of the Himalaya, and may indeed be said to cease altom^cr on 
the Cis-^imalayan or southern face; not even reaching pRitively 
and decidedly to Roonung or Hungrung, although no doubt exer¬ 
cising some inllucnce on them. While the rain therefore would 
exercise comparatively little influence on the northern snows, the 
humidity and exhalations which would naturally be induced along 
the belt of southern forests over which the rain was falling, would 
opci-ate powerfully in reducing the amount of snow on the Cis- 
Himalayan exposure. ^ 

Althoiigh the village of Chini, in Kunawur, has hitherto been 
considered to be beyond tlie influence of the monsoon, it is neverthe¬ 
less withiu it, and on my return from Pitti in July, I fell in with 
mists and light rains more than two marches beyond that point. 
Dense mists and clouds came nushing up from the south through the 
break in the Himalayan chain, caused by the valley or glen of the 
Sutluj, and these mists had caused the disappearance of all snow from 
southern aspects, while portion-s still remained on the north, although 
daily diminishing in quantity. This continues until towards the 
conclusion of the monsoon, when falls of snow again commence over 
the more elevated tracts in September, and accumulate with occa¬ 
sional thaws until the return of summer. 

To the foregoing proofs, I shall now add the lately received corro¬ 
borative testimony of Captain Cunningham. The first communica¬ 
tion on the subject was dated from Leo, on the Hpittcc river, April 
6th 1842, ahd is as follows : " I was at Chooret during the coldest 
part of the year, about 12,000 feet above the sea, continual snow and 
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blow, but as I was in a ravine 1 never saw the thermometer at sunrise 
below minus 1I have since the middle of February been moving 
about within small limits, partly for the sake of variety, though 
that’s not much amid a monotonous desolation, and partly for the 
facility of procuring wood and supplies. In this country a southerly 
wind and the sun together kept slopes ‘with a southern exposure, and 
12 and 13,000 feet high, quite clear of snow, (except when it was ac¬ 
tually snowing,) and thi^ too towards the end of January, and 
beginning of February, or I may say at all times, (for the gusts of 
wind were most furious, and until I devised certain remedies, I used 
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to be half smothered in my hill tent.) On the northern slopes the 
snow M^mulatcd, and in narrow dells it may have been hundreds of 
feet d^5- northern exposures too, extensive slips of ^re snow 
take place, and bury houses and bridges over the Sutlej occa.sionally, 
and small streams in hundreds of places. Here I am about 9,000 or 
9,J500 feet high, wind generally southerly, no snow whalcvtY on 
southern slopes wit tin l.o or 10,000 feet, apricot trees budding ; but 
ON northern slopes and in hollows abundance of snow. ' 

Tlie second letter is dated from Sbalkur on the Ihttce river. 
August 7th, 1842 and is (js follows: " About the snow lying longer 
on the ■iouthern slopes of hills (liereabouts) what more eau I say ' 
In February (lOth and 11th) this year, i made a inarch of 1.5 miles 
from Chooret on the Para ,to Chungo on tlie Pittee. In get~ 
ting up the northern slopes the snow was, I don't know how deep. 
On reaching the summit of a J’ass I fciiiul no snow, nor did 
I find any on the southern slopes ; e.xeept in hollow portions 
or tolerably flat hits. The highest Pass on the road is per¬ 
haps 13,500 or nearly 14,000 feet. The elfect is attributable 
partly to the violent southerly winds which blow during December, 
.January and February, and partly to the sun's ray.«. In the beginning 
of May, in coming Irom Nako tv* Chungo in Hungrung, I found no 
snow on the southern, eastern or western slopes ; but on some northern 
ones which were steep, there was snow three and four feet thick; eleva¬ 
tion about 11,500 feet. At ybalkur up to the middle of June the 

snow lay on the northern sides of the gullies or ravines of the hills; 

\ 

and when out shooting, I have had much difficulty in crossing them ; 
elevation 11,000 to 11,500 feet. I was informed also, that the 
northern slopes of the Hungrung Ghat, between Soongnum and 
Hungo in Kiuiawur, had some snow until the middle of June. On 
the southern face it had melted six weeks before, except in hollow 
places. Just now (August 7th) there is no snow on western slopes 
of hills 17,000 feet high, hut there are a few patches on the northern 
slopes. The southern and eastern slopes of these particular hills I 
ean’t sec. Fou can make what use you please of the above—they 
arc facts'* 

Thus I think it will now be appsircnt to any unprejudiced mind, 
that the hitherto received accounts are erroneous, and that contrary 
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to the e^ual oihnion, the snow of the Himalayas lies longer and deeper 
on the northern, than it docs on the southern exposure. 

Mussooree, '29th March, 1843. ' 


Letter from a Correspondent on the Falco-Rufipedoules, DhutL 

Dhuter of India. 

One of your correspondents has requested me to state what arc 
the Indian FMcons, called Dhooti and Karjnoua, and whether citlier 

t 

of them is tlie Falco Sublmteo of Europe. In compliance with hi-* 
request, I beg to state through your Journal, pro bono publieo, that 
neither of these Intlian names is applicable to Subbuteo, which 
species seems to he unknown in tlie plains, and is rare in the liilLs. 
In several years I have [)rocurcd only two spoeimens, a fine female 

^ I ^ 

measured 1’2 inches and half in length : hill to the gape tail 5‘1, 
closed wing lOjJ-. Tarsc to sole Ip^;. Central toe and nail less IJ. 
Hind Its structure, typical of Falco, and its liolours agree with 
those of the European Subbuteo. Wings equal to tail, with the 
2nd quill rather longer than the 1st, which latter alone is notched, 
and sharply so, about Iinch from*its tip: tail ymnded: tarse bi- 
scutellate to the front; reticulate to sides and rear; toes long, unequal, 
slender, typically falcouinc, with the acropodia almost wholly sentollalc. 
'Falons medial, ugfqual, acute; the inner and hind largest. This 
bird is blackish, slaty above and rufcscent-lutcous below : Ears and 
moustache blackish. Throat and neck in front immaculate : breast 
and flanks broadly streaked clown middle of jilumcs with I)lacki.sb » 
thighs lAorc narrowly: alars and caudals internally with frequent oalc 
bars : bill plumbeous, cere and legs greenish-yellow, claws lilack. 

The Kaijoona of India is Falco-Rufipes, distinguished stnictnrally 
by its devious and small toes and talons, so like to Tinnunculoidcs. 
Its wings are equal to its tail, which is full sized and rounded. It is 
slaty black above, slaty grey below, the belly and vent decj) ochreous 
* red, cere and legs orange re'd: bill yellow Jiorn : talons pale and equal 
in size. It is from 11 to 12 inches long, wing 8] to 9J, the female 
very much resembles Subbuteo in colour, but may be known at once 
by lesser size, and by its snmllcr digits and pale equal talons. 
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The Dhuti (Mas Dhuter) is unknown, I think, to English or other 
systematic' writers, 1 called it, some years back, Kulinedoidcs, 
from its resemblance to Rufipfts, which, however, is chiefly in the 
colours and size: for in structure it most resembles Subbuteo, its 
peculiar or own specific marks being a short subfiircate tail, an^ 
wings very long, exceeding the* tail in the quiescent attitude. Its 
bill is rather larger than that of Subbuteo'or of Rufipes, and its feet 
exceed the size even of those of the former, though otherwise quite 
like them. In sjze it is smaller than either of those birds, length 

10 j inch (Mas); bill to gape ; to brow, p*; tail 4-}. wing to 

9, tarse C. toe and nail 1|. Hind less 1. Above, including the 
whole cheeks, dark slaty blue, below clear ochreous red : alars and 
caudals internally with 9 to *10 rufescent bars and dark tips, shafts 
of plumes dark: cere, orbitar, skin and legs reddish yellow, bill 
plumbeous, nails black and unequal, ihner and Jiind largest. 

May, 1843. 


Classifed Catalogue of Mammah of Nepal, (corrected to end of Jirjit 

printed in 1832.J 

0. Homo Sapiens. —Mass of population belongs to Kalinuc subdivisfou 
of the Great Mongolian stirps, with some admixture of Indian 
stock. In the Tarai and low valleys of the hills, are some traces 
of aborigines of Southern race, like the Bhccls, Coles, &c. 
These latter arc denominated Tharfl, Denwar, Durre, Manjhe, 
and Brahmoo. Besides all these, there arc some scattered half 
savage tribes in the Hills, living nearly in a state of- nature. 
They are called Kusoonda-chepanga-Hayoo and Soomv/ir, and 
have languages and physiognomy peculiar to themselves. They 
seem to be the fragments of an aboriginal race of southern origin 
displaced by the present Transnivean population. That population 
consists of the following tribes speaking divers and now strong¬ 
ly marked dialects, the Khas, the Magar, the Newar, the Limbu, 
the Lapeha, the Kirantee, the Cachari, or Cis-Himalayan Bhotia. 

* Reprinted nom thell'nwe^diugs of iho Zoological Society, with coriectiook and addltiun.s 
up to the end of lets b)^c. H^gsdh.-'/. M. 
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The ianguagea and forma of these tribes demonatrate their 
essentially Northern stock or race; but some of them, and moat 
so the Khas, have been much mixed with the Brahmanical or 
modern Indian family. The Newars also have received a copious 
infusion from the South. The two historical events which 
brought the southern into the Sub>Himalayas, arc, 1st the perse¬ 
cution of the Buddhists by the Brahmans; 2d of the latter, by 
the Mahomedans. The Khas are now the dominant and military 
tribe; the other soldier tribes are the Muggar and Gurung. 

N. B. —As to location, the following initial letters signify as follows:— 

H. IS habitat, and G. after it is general, that is, both Tarai and all three 
regions of the hills. L. is lower hilly region. G. is central hilly region, 
and N. is northern hilly region. T. is Tarai and saul forest, or the plains 
at the base of the mountains. For a general sketch of features and charac¬ 
ter of the above four regions, see Catalogue as first printed apud Journal, 
Asiatic Society. 

QUApilUMANA. 

SlMlADJ:;. 

I. Sfittinopifheats uecnoa Cercopithccus. —Gen. ch. nobis. Facial angle 
45 to 50: face flat: nose short with long narrow lateral nares ; 
limbs long: thumbs small, remote; no check pouches: 5th 
tubercle on last molar present or absent: callosities large; 
canines variable, largo: only in grown males: stomach sacculat¬ 
ed and banded as well as intestines: tail vet^ long, commonly 
• tufted, and exceeding the lel^th of the animal. Agile, grave, 
gregarious, not docile. 

I. Sp. new, Bchistaceus nob. (Nipaleusis of former catalogue,- 
see remark at end.) Darker and more uniform in hue than 
Entellus, and stouter built like Maurus. I think there may prove 
to be two species. 

II. T. and L. more rarely. C. and N. even. 

Mac{tcui't Pithex, Nobr.—Gen. ch. nob. Facial angle 50: muzzle 
not elongated. Callosities and check pouches large. Buttocks 
often nude. Structure compacter, but* generally like that of 
Semnopithecus; limbs shorter, thumbs larger, orbits more salient, 
head rounder, canines similarly variable, nares shorter, rounder 
and more terminal. Stomach simple. Cd^upi and rectum saculat- 
ed. Tail equal to half the length of thf animal. Agile, lively, 
gregarious, familiar, and docile. 

2. Sp. new. Oinops et Pelops, nob. 

H. of the first, T. L. and C.—-of the secuuu, . 
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VESPKRTILIONID.K. 

, IliiiNOLniiNii:. 

> 

4. 8. Rkino/pkiis .—5 Sp. new. Armiger, et Tragatiis, et Subbaduis, ct 
Mncrutis, et Pcrniger. Nob. 11. C. so far a» known. 

PTEHOPINiK. 

s 

0 10. Pteropus .—2 Sp. new. I.eucocephalas et Privorus, Nob. I'lie 
(ii'st is alleged to be identical with Medius A net. II T. passengers 
iu hills. 

* Vespebtimonin/E. 

11.15. VenpertHio.—Si Sp. nftvv. Pormosfi, Puliginosa, Palhdiventris, Mu- 
ricula, et Labiata Nub. 11. C. so far as known. 

FERCJi VEL CAUNIVOKA. 

Fblid.i:, genus —Eeli-s, suhgenera. 

1(3. 22. Felia, —7. Sp. Tigl^, Pardus, Le«])ardus, vsuct; ct Macroceloide.s, 

Pardochrous,* Vivcrriceps et Miirmcnsis, Nob. (Vivc’riccps is 

identical with Vivorrinus Auct.) Of 1, 2, .‘5. 11. G. ; of 4, 5, 7. C., 

of G. T. bi^t Leopards are nearly confined to the lulls. 

2!J. Lgnchus.—l. isp. new. Er^tbrotus, Nob. apparently identical with E. 

Chaus Auct. IJ. G. 

\ 

Canidje, genus —Camis, suhgeuera. 

24. Canu.—1. Sp.‘domestic, two varietie.s of the Mastiff and tvio of 

the 'I’errier Tibet; the ll^iar of the plains, and cross-breeds 
with the first; of 4 first II. N.; of rest, G. 

25. 26. Vulpes. —2. S|||^ Indicus, Nob, et Montanifk, Pearson. Iridicus 

is apparently identical with Bengalcnsis, Necnon Kookri, II. of 
first T; of second, C. and N. 

^27. Sacalius, Smith, Oxygoiist Nob.—Jackall, I. Sp. indiens, Nob. var, 
of Aureus ? 11. G. rare in hills. Common in the great populous 
valley of Nepal seldom seen elsewhere, 

28. Cutin Nob.—Geuerajlpbicture and dentition of Canis, but molars 
.g I only, the 2d lubeTfllalar being deficient. Odour and aspect 
of the last. Head blunter. Tail and cars large. Teats 12 to 
14. Venatory, gregarious, does not burrow. 


* These are Macrocetis and Nipalcnsia of jiiior (’dialogue ; but boUi spoocs appear lo be 
new, and have been so pronounced by excellent autliurity The brdliant I’ardine hues ol the 
latter are an mvariabk' and ilistinctive attribute, also in our PrjouoUon P.itdicolor, its 
analogue nod representaOve 
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I. .Sj). Cuon PrlmacvuB Nob. type.—Cania Pnmievus ol'Bcnsiil. 
Aaialic Society's Transactions, (subsecjucutly named the type. 
Chrysajus by Smith.) II. L. C. and N. 


MIJSI’ELIIXK. 

ViVEBRIN/E. 

IJf). .‘10. Ili-rpestes .—2 Sp. new. Nigula Auct. Griscus, And. ? ct Auropi 
uiictatus Nob. The latter is alleged to be identical with Ednai'dai. 
Auct. II. T. and C. respectively. 

yimrra Auct.* Sixe large, robust habit, never elimbs, ihumli 
nut remote, nails obtuse. 4 

01 . 2 . 2 . Sp. new. Mclauurus et Civettoides, Nub. 11. G. 

rivet uai/a, Nob .—Size small, scansorial, habit vorinifurm, nnil!!i 
more or less raptorial, and thumb remote, pouch as in Viverra, 
.‘5.‘5. 1 . 2 .—Sp. Indica et Uasse Auct. II. T. 

.■ 5 .). Prioauhm .— I. Sp, new. Pardicolor Nobis, If. C. and N. 

.P). liS, Patailo.rurus .—0 Sp. new. llirsutus, NSpalcusis, et Lauiger, II, 
T. C. N. respectively. 

N. B.—Fiiiit pubSibly identical with Bundar, but lid!> no dark liiicb' on the 
body, 

.'iilurus .—1 Sp. Fulgens Auct. the Wah, 11. N. 


MuSI'BLIN.I:.. 

10. 4, Muntela. —5 Sp, M. Erminea Auct, and four i*ew, vis. Cauigula 
^ ct Sub. llemachalanus ct Calotis ct Auriventer vcl Cathia, Noh. 
II. C. 

•15. Marins. — 1 . Sp. FJavigula Auct. H, C. 

10. 47. Aonyx. —2. Sp. Ilorsfieldii et Indigitata mihi, II. C. and N, 

18. .'ll. Lntru .—1 Sp. Nair Auct. and 3 new. Tarayensis, Moiiticola, 
ct Aurobruunea, Nob. H, of lirst is T.; of 2 next, L. and C, 

52. llelictis.— 1 . Sp. new. Nipalcnsis, Nob. (alleged to be identical with 
llelictis moschautus of Gray, and also .with Gulo Orieiital’.s of 
Horsfield.) II. L. , 4 *^’ ^ 

.)3. Mesobema (olim Urva) Nob. —Teeth a^n'Herpestes, but blunter; 
structure and aspect precisely mediate between llcrpcstes and 
Ililictis. On either side the anus, a large, hollow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous fintid humour, which the ainmal 
ejects posteally w'ith force. No subsidiary glands, nor any 
unctuous fragrant seorction. Teats 0, reniote and ventral ; 


• These itn (liilerential eharactoft inerely, and are ouis See Viverrieula 
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orbits incomplete. Parictes ot the scull tumid, with small 
cristve. Snout elongated and mobile. Subplantigradc. 

1. Sp. M. Cancrivora,. Nob. type: the Gulo Urva of Asiatic 
Journal, Nob. 11. L. and C. This type is allied to Crossarchiis 
and represents Nasuu of America. It is nearer to llilictis than to 
Herpestes, all points considered, and belongs rather tr,.the 
Arctogalida; chan to the Cynogalida; ol H. Smith. 

UasiN’;!.:. 

51. Ursitaxus, Nob .—Molars -r r of ursine llatness amiost on the crown, 

4 4 . 

but thc^last aliove transverse, and leas th.in the carnassial tooth. 
Aspect and size of Ta\ua. No ears; coarse scant hair; ana! 
glands as in Mydaus. Genital oraan bony, and annniated 
spirally. Typically plantigrade and fossorial. ('ariii\oruii'». 
Teats '1 in a transverse parallelogram. 

1. Sp. Inauritiis Nob. type. 11. L. 

N. B.—This form 1 still think is ononouuslv soiij'lil lo lx* uleiitilled will. 
Katelus Mellivutus, aMas Mcliivora Kalelus of Atnca. 

55«fi, Ursus. —2. Sp. Tcbetamis et Isahcllintin Auct. 11. of hr.st is C. 
second N. 

57, Prochilus.—\. Sp. Labiatus Auct. II. 'I'. 


SoiiEcin.i., 

• 

58. (50. ErmaceuA —3. Sp. Spatangus, Collaris, ct Grayii Auct. II. C. 
61-4. Sorex .—4 Sp. Indieus Auct. ct Pygmams ct Soccatus et Ncn’ori- 
vagus Noll. II. G 

65. Tatpa —1. Sp. new. Micrurus Nob.* 11. C. aiw.1 N. 

UNGULATA. 

Paciiydkkmbs. 

66, FAephas. —1. Sp. Indieus Auct. two varieties. Isodactylus et Ile- 

terodactylus Nob. 11. 'F. 

67. Rhinoceros .—I Sp, Indieus Auct. II. T. 

Aniplotiieres. 

08. Sus, —1 Sp. S. bchoplira Auct. the wild Hoar, two varieties, Aipomua, 
ct Isonotus Nub. II. G. 

* Specifle character unilorni velvet black, witli siherv Krey, iridegccnt when moiit; 

nolle fnout feet, and tail, flciliy pink; the last very luinntc, atnicturc otherwise 

3 11 

Snout to tump inches. lle.ad 1^. Tail -; Palma and nails f. Planta and nails 

In* J 0 « 
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Kdentates. 

(i'). 1 Sp. new. Annins Nob, (aUcifed to be idciiiical with Ihe 

coininoii IiuUftn type, ov I’entadactylus.) 11. G. 

RUMINANTKS. 

BuVIMAi. 

(icuus Bos, bubgeiiera ? 

70. /Jos.— Cranium moderate, proportional, or without excess in the 

cerebral or facial region; frontals sjiorter than the face, Hat, 
and not broader than long. Occipital plane of the scull quadran¬ 
gular, never arched along the culininal line, nor indented by 
the temporal Ibssm, smaller much than the frontal plane and 
iurming an acute angle therewith. Horns attached to the 
highest line of the forehead, rounded, moderate, curved up or 
down or forward; ].‘J pairs of ribs; no true dorsal ridge, but 
sometimes a fleshy hump ; dewlap and muzzle large and square. 

1 Sjj. and type, Bos Domest: Nipalese varieties of. II. G. 

N, iT—These Bovine characters are all ours. See Journal Asiatic Soc. 

71. Ihhos Nobis. —Cranium large, ma.ssivc, exhibiting preponderance 

ol’ the frontal and cercbr.al portion over the lacial; frontals 
as long as the face, concave, broader than long, and surmounted 
by a large salient crest ascending above the hVghest bases ol the 
liorns. Occipital plane of the scull spheroidal, very large, 
larger than the frontal plane, deeply indented in its centre 
by the temimral fossm, and forming an acute angle with 
the frontal plane. Horns attached below the highest line of 
the frontals, massive but short, ovoid orsubtrigonal, and curving 
asccndautly; thirteen pairs of ribs; a true dorsal ridge co-exten- ^ 
hive with the ribs and terminating abruptly ; dewlap and muzzle 
small; period of gestation longer than in Bos. 

1 Sp. and type. Bibos Cavifrons: probably the JJos Oaurus of 
authors. H. T. 

N. B.—Gav.Bu«, an aberrant species leading to Bos? I’ossibly the jth type 
of Bus (icniis. 

72. limn. —Cranium moderate, depressed, inclining to Bubaline forms in 

the excess of the facial portion over the frontal, and in the 
rounding off of the frontals into the occiput; frontals decidedly 
broader than long, more or less convex, and forming an obtuse 
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angle with the scmi-eircular or trigonal occiptal plane, which la 
strongly ridged by the parietes at its summit, is smaller than the 
frontal plane, and moderately indented. Horns attached rather 
in advance of the parietal apex of the cranium, small, rounded, 
curving asccudantly, or out of the horizontal; 11 or 15 pairs of 
ribs; a true dorsal ridge, hut confined to the withers, and te"r,^i- 
natiug postealiy in a gradual slope; dewlap none; muzzle small. 
Types B. Amcricanus et Poephagus. 

1. Sp. IVphagiis, in Nepal. 11. N. and also Tiljof. 

7;{. liithttlnit .—Cranium large, elongate, compressed or narrow, dispro- 
portionul, cxhiiiitin^ great e\ce.ss (a .'Jrd) in the facial over 
the frontal or cerebral portion, frontals shori., narrow, convex, 
usually forming an obtuse angle with the occipital piano, which 
is large and circular in proportion (o the obtusencss of that 
angle, iiiul to the consequent rounding otf of the culminal line 
of separation; parietals merged, not ndged as in the last, nor 
culmenal. Horns attached to the ends of the highest line of 
the scull, always exceeding in length that of the cranium, and 
usually greatly so, depressed, strictly trigonal, and neitlicr as¬ 
cending nor descending, but directed horjzoiita’ly Sackwards ; 
thirteen pairs of riba; no true dorsal ridge nor fleshy haunch; 
muzzle large and square; dewlap medial. ^ 

1. Sj). and type, Buhalus Arna, fojm. Arnce, two \arietie.s. 

. Macroceru!!; et Speirocerus, Nob. H. T. 

ANri.i.oiMi)>r. vEi. CArmoA;. 

« 

71-.'). 2 Sp. Ccrvicapra Aiict. et ,iicnnettii Auct ? Bliarateusis, 

Nob. Vnlgo, the Chouka or Ravine Deer, It .scorns to be iden¬ 
tical with Africana A net, H. T. 

5 "i 

7(5. Pantholopi Nob —Molars incisors erect, strong and rectilincsfrly 

ranged. Horns with clear sinus in cores, long, slender, erect, subly - 
rate, inserted between the orbits, coinprdlhcd, nodose, and ap¬ 
proximated at their bases. Large inguinal purses. No subor- 
bital sinus. Nose ovine, bluff and hairy, l^arge intermaxillary 
pouches or subsidiary nostrils. Knees simple. Ears pointed, 
short. Tail short, full. Hoofs low, broad and padded with large 
interdigital pores. Size, habits, and general aspect of Aiitelopa 
et Gazella. Females hornless, with Usser inguinal purses, and two 
teats. 
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l~Sp. new, and type Antelope llodjrsonii of Abel; the Chiru 
of Tibet. H. N. Irainsnivem.* 

77. lelracerus .—1 Sp. Chickara necnon Qiiadncovnis Auct. C'lu)usin"hii 

of Hindoos. H. T. 

78. Nt'morho'tlm .—I Sp. I’roclmis vul ’I'har Nob. H. C and N. [.ar^^c 

iuterdigital and suborbital !^itl(jis. 

79. Kcmax .—1 Sp. Goral Hardw. Large iiiterdig. but no suborb .'>mua. 
SO-1. Caiira, wi'd .—1 Sp. ('. Ibes;, Himalayan variety ; and tame; two 

varieties of tbc common Goat and two of the Shawl Goat; or 1, 
Sin.'il; 2, Doogoo ; 2, Changra ; 1, Chapoo. H of 1, is N.: of 2, 
C.; of 4, N. and Tibet. *' 

S‘>. llpoi'dratjun Nob .—General structure, and odour, habits bonis ol 
Cajira, but having a small moist nmz/lc and four teats in the 
females ; no suborbital or intcrdigital pores. H. N. 

1.—Sp. and type, Capra, (inadrimammis vel .lharal iNob. ('. Jem- 
liiica of H. Smith ? 

I 

N.B.—Mr. Ogdtiy liab unwisely contouniled tins type witli Ins Ivemas, iIkj 
rh.irac-teriJ ol which group were, by the bse, first corieclly staled |jy myself, 
as were those of Ilcmitragus. 'fhe Ciural or type of Kemus has, (besides a 
larger muzzle than that of .Iharal,) intcrdigital poies , the .fharat ur type 
i)f llemilragus has none, whereffue Air. Ogilby was especially bound by his 
own principles not to contound Ihe two.t 

8;}-L Oris, jr'tUl .—2 Sp. new, Ammonoidcs Nob et Nahur Nob; and 
lour tame varieties ; viz. the Fliinia, Bsirwal, «C4go, and Silingia. 
H. of 1, 2, IS N.; of 3, N., of 4, 6, fi, C. 

ci:kvid/k. 

Genus Ceiivus—Siibgenui'a. 

s.'). f’cMVis.—1 Sp. Klaphus of the Saul forest possibly a distinct apci’ic.«, 
Aifiiiis Nob. Mool or chief. Bara Singha of Hindoos. H. 'f. 

Sil. Psevdo'cervm Nob. —Tail nearly obsolete. Horns branches at the 
ba.se as in Cervus, above as in Rasa, and nua-drifurcatc, size 
smaller. 1 Sp. Cervus Wallichii Auct. type. Gyamfinriga. 

B.—Alleged to be identical with Aflitiis, but quite erroneously. II. N. 
87. Uucervus Nob. —Aspect and size mediate between Klaphii.s aiul Hip- 
pclaphus. Muzzle remarkably pointed. Horns modcralo, smooth, 


* Belongs properly ihc Zoology of Tibet, of which see sejurdlc rataiogue lately publishcil. 
f Horns round, ringed and black, 'ind horns angular, keeled gic\ .iml nodose, are yet and 
certainly diagnoslics of the Antelopes and of the IJoats, and by ihest respective marks also are 
(loral and .Iharal assigned to Ihe one and the other Kroiip, 'I'he intense capiine odour ol the 
Jhaial IS a most inipcM,int mark unerringly djagnoJw!, 
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pale, one forward basal process on each beam; no median; sum- 
mil branched as in Rlaphus. Canines in males only. 

N. B.—These subj^cnenc characters are ours, anil are confessedly frailly 
based, but not less so (han the admitted distinctions. 'I'he whole family 
requires reconstruction 

1—Sp. new, Cervus Elaphotdes Nob. The Uaraiya. II. 'I'. (Thi. is 
identical with the C. Duvacellii of Cuvier.) 

Sf^'OO. Itusa. —raninea.in holli sexes. Ko intcrdigital pores. Heavily 
maned. Horns ivith one basal, and one superior, process thick- 
dark, and pcralcd. .‘5. —Sp. new, .laraya, ct Nej>:ilensis, et Heto, 
roccrus Nob. Sambc{ and Jerrow. 

N. B. Jaraya probably identical with Ilippclaplnis Arist'itelis llelcio- 
ceriis, alleijed to be so with Niycr of Buehaii.iii but N);jei where printed, 
II. T. and L 

{)l-3. J.cis. —3. Sp, Isl Cervus Axis Auct. or Am.s Major Nob, 2nd 
Axis Minor, Lesser spotted Deer Nobis, .and 3rd Axis Crociiius. 
Smith H. T. The Chittra, faighiina and Pira rc.spectivcly. 

01. Siijloverus. 1 Sp. new, llatwab, Nob. The Kaker and Harking Deer 
of Europeans. Probalily identical with the in.siilar type or 
Cervus Muntjae. H. T. L. and C, Iiiterdigilal pores in hind 
feet only. 

Moacinna:. 

Oa-7. M<nvluis. interdigital, miborbital and oringuinal pore.s, caudal 
and preputial oderiferous glands.—3 Sj). new, Lencogastcr, Chry- 
sogaster, et Saturatiis, Nob. 

N.B,—Saliiialus lb probably idcntie.il with tbe Mobchaliib ol Liiina-ub. H. 
N, and Tibet. • 

08. Mosvhiola. —1. Sp. ®e\v, Mimcnoidcs Nob. Vnlgo Hijay. H.T. 

SoLii’cnr.s. • 

99. F.tpius. —1. Sp, Several small lame Himalayan and Traiis-Hima> 
layan varieties. H. N. and Tibet. See Tibet Catalogue. 

* 

Uour.N'riA. MuiiiDjt;. 

JOO. .5. Mns, Sp. Rattus Auct.? Kottoides Nob. Dccumaniis 

Auct. i Decumanoidca Nob. Nemorivagus, et Nilidua, et Hy- 
drophilas, ct Niviventcr Nob. H. C. and N. so far as known. 

106. 0. Musculus Nob. Mice.—i Sp. new, Cervicolor, Diimeculus, 
Nipalensis, et Dubius Nob. If. C. ami N. so far as known. 

110. 11, Arvicola ? Neoloma? —2, Sp. new, I’yctoris, ct Myothrix Nob. 
also probably the Ilydro||kilu3 introduced above. H. C. and N. 
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111. .'lnloi/iijs.— \, Sp. new, Iliinalayainis Nob, IJ. N. ami Tibet. 
i;5. Ithuumys.—'i. Sp. new, IJadins Nob. U. 1,. ami C. 

SciuaiDit:. 

11 1. IG. Scvints.—^. Sp. new, Macruroidea, I.ufria, et Locroidcs Nob. 
II. b. C. and N. indifferently. 

117. 20. Sciuropteras—i. Sp. new, Magnificus, ct Cbrjsotrix,* et Seiiex, 
et Albonigcr. IF. L. C. and N. rarely L. 

121. IlystrU. —1. Sp. new, Nipalonsis Nob. Lcuciiriis. Aiict. ? H. (1. 

122. .‘5. fjvpus. —2. Sp. new, Aryabertensis, et Oiostolus Nob. II. ol’Isl, 

G.; or 2nd N. and Tibet. (Aryavertta, classic name for Hindoos, 
more proper than Madhyadcs, wbich>i8 the locale of our Sp, .as 
Dcccan IS of Nigricollis. Macrotis better suits .luolbcr Sp.) Our 
first Sp. is like llullcauda, and our second, Tibetanus of Vignc. 
N. B.—These arc the Inditus, et Quomodius id former caUlogiie; bul 
.'.everal local n.iiiies .iie now drop! 

121. S]). Nipaleu^iis Nob. il. N. and Tibet. 

Ill all 121 species, of which prob.nbly .05 to GO are non. Thor de¬ 
scriptions, with four or five exceptions only, are to be louiid iii the Jour¬ 
nal of Bcngfvl Asiatic Sooietv, and in that of Mr. Mcriolland. The re- 

o » r 

nnuniiig four or live yet unpublished are forthcoming shortly. The cata¬ 
logue i.s considerably enlarged since it was hast published in Lin, Tr.aiis. 
A. 1 ). 18.'SS, Some uncertainty still hangs over the intimate structure 
uf the murine animals, but all the rest have been earclully allocated in 
the modern genera after full examination of their conformation, vihilc 
Ihw special habitats have been determined upon accur.iLe information, 
t I have lately seen a critnpie by Mr. Ogilby of my labours in this 
department, hut I sannot say it la distinguished by much candour. 
It is well knou'i), that when^Mr. Ogilby wrote, .several succe.s&nc cata¬ 
logues of mine, embodying the improving results of new inforniation, 
and greater skill in the appreciation Of it, existed; and had Mr. Ogilby 
consulted the whole of ^hese, according to their dates, he might hrne 
spared a great part of his censorial remarks. Let Mr. Ogilby cou.bult 
the very first catalogue, and he will find, that most of his ideiitilic.a- 
lions ol my so-called new species, with others recorded by authors, had 
been priorly indicated by myself. Let Mr. Ogilby haic patience, .‘iiid 
he will still find that several ol these species arc really nsw'. With re¬ 
gard to Scmnopithecus Eutellus, Papio Rhesus, Cercopithccua Ifadia- 
• tus, Mania Macronrus, Cervus Eqiiinus, not I, but the late Mr. Rcnneit, 

• I'hrysotrix MS. Gciierat wze cliaiaotors and Colours of inaciulicus, but \Mfh .1 pale (folden 
yellow stripe down tbo spine Senex lather less, of much paler luics ihesnul jiniLedwith cant!.- 
eiit: head pepper and salt hue since published. See As. JoiiriMl. 
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ii) ausw iTable for the errors euinmitted, where such there be, as I have 
letters of his to prove; and so too, for the misappropriation in reference 
to Felis Viverrinus, Of that species, iny specimens bad reached J,ondoii 
before Mr. Heath’s, and been seen by Mr. Bennett, who had suggested 
to me the Viverrine likeness, which I was contending was confined 
to the head; when to my surprise, for Mr. Bennett was in gen/al 
singularly fair and courteous, suddenly appeared the description of 
a novelty nscribwl to Mr. Heath. Mr. CJray (apud llardwicke) had mean¬ 
while justly given the discovery of the species to me, ’hough he retain¬ 
ed Mr. Dennctt’a name,for it; but as that name conveyed a false analo¬ 
gy, *1 have chosen to adhe»*e to iny own. In short, Mr. Ogilby's cri¬ 
tique is rather too much like a comment on the well-known text, " Wo- 
hoiido the researcher, who pre.sumes to judge of his own stores." 


i'Utnul J’/'O'ii Ihf .liiiiicu'surif .fdilri-'H of ihr Socialji. 

“ Jijhaer liourkc f.ambert, liaq.t the last survivor of the original mem¬ 
bers of the Linnean .Society, and for nearly lifty year.s one of its V’lcc- 
I’resideuts, was born at Bath on ihe 2nd of February, 1701. His father, 
Edmund Lambert, Esq., of Boyton-Housc, near Ileytesbury, Wilts, 
married Bridget, daughter of the last Viscount Mayo and his only .sur¬ 
viving child, through whom Mr. Lambert inherited the family property 
and the name of Bourke. He was educated at St> Mary’s Hall, m the 
University of Oxford, and attaching himi^lf early in life to botanical 
pursuits, joined the Linnean Society at its foundation, and bccatnc one 
of its warmest friends and promoftrs. In 1791 he also became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. • 

On succeeding to his paternal estate, he was enabled to indulge his 
taste for botany more freely, and laboured with great ardour and suc¬ 
cess to increase his herbarium, which at length acquired the character 
of being one of the most valuable and important private collections in 
existence. 0/ this herbarium, and of the several collections from which 
it was chiefly formed, an account has been given by Mr. Don, who for 
many years acted as its curator, and who had also charge of Mr. Lam¬ 
bert’s extensive botanical library. ’I'licscf collections were at all times 
most liberally opened by their possessor for the use of men of science, 
and one day in the week (Saturday) w'as constantly set apart for the 
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reception of scientific visitors, travellers and others, who eitlier brought 
with them or sought lor information on botanical subjects. 

J\Ir. Lambert’s separate puWications are two in number: “ A De¬ 
scription of the Genus Cinchona,” London, 1797, 4to. and “ A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Genus Finns, London, 1803-24, in two vols. folio. Of the 
latter work, which is one of^the moat splendid botanical publications 
that ever issued from the preas, a secOnd edition, with additions, was 
published in 1828, and a third volume was added in 1831. A small 
edition, in two vols. 8vo, was also published in 1832. 

His other works consist entirely of papers in our ‘Xransactions.' 
They arc as follows :— 

“ An account of the Canis (/rains llihernicits, or Irish Wolf-Dog.’ 
Ill vol. li.” 

“ .Anecdotes of the late Dr. Tatrick Browne, author of the ‘ Natural 
History of Jamaica’,” in vol. iv., containing some interesting parti- 
i’ulars relative to that intelligent naturalist, from whom Mr. l^amberl 
received and presented to this Secicty his MS. of a ‘ Flora Ilibernica,’ 
together with a small herbarium, collected in the counties of Mayo 
and Galway, and a separate collection of Mosacs. 

" A Description of the Blight of Wheat, Uredo Fnmenti." 

“A Description of Bos frontalis, a new .speciea from India,” describ¬ 
ed from a living specimen in the collection of Mr. Brookes, of the New 
Road. 

“Observations on the Zhania aquatka,” accompifnied by a figure 
from the pencil of Ferdinand Bauer, taken from specimens grown by 
!Sir Joseph Banks in a pond at Spring-grove. 

“ A further accoui^t of Bos frontalis," containing numerous particulars 
of its habits, taken from a Letter written by Mr. Macrae. These four 
))apers arc in vol. vii. 

“ A Description of a now Species of Mtkropus (M. elegans), from New 
Holland,” from a living specimen in the collection at Exeter Change, 
iu vol. viii. 

“ Some Account of the Herbarium of Prof. Pallas,” in vol. x., which, 
besides a genera) account of the collection, then recently purchased by 
Mr. Lambert, containa^iaractcrs of a number of new jpecics of plants, 
which are figured on six accompanying plateit ♦ 

“ Notes relating to Botany, collected from the MSS. of the late Peier 
* Collinson, Esq.,” also in vol. x., and affording many interesting notices 
relating to botanists, gardenors and gardens in England, in the middle 
(if the last century. 


I' 
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" DeaiTiptKui of a new Kpccies of Psiilitnn" (P. polijcarpnn), wlin'h 
had ripeneil its fruit at Hoy ton, in vol. xi. 

“ Some Aecount of the Galls founda species of Oak from the 
shores of the Dead Sea,” and a “ Note on the Mustard-plant of the 
Scriptures,” in vol. xvii. 

Mr. Lambert’s health had for some years been jailing, and h^*-'. had 
ceased to visit his country-seatf at Uoyton, but preferred, when out 
of town, taking up hia residence at Kew, where his pro\imity to the 
Royal Gardens, and to his friends in town, nlTordod him more copious 
sources of en^iymcnt than he rould have found elsenhere. He died at 
Kew, on the 10th of January in the present year, and his remains 
were removed to Boy ton for iiitcrmcnt, lie married (’atharini*. 
daughter of Richard Bowalcr, Ksip, of Allcsley in the county of \Vni- 
uiek, but was left a widower, without ain family, some years before 
bis death.” 

Ardiihnld Psq., who, on the death of Mr. I.amhert, hecame 

father of the Society, was born at ^Wem, in the county of I’erih, on 
the l.'ith of March, 1751. lie was early attached to the Ilotapn' 
Garden at F-dinburgh, of which his brother William afterwards had 
charge ; and was enabled, through the kind assistance of Dr. John Hope, 
then Botanical Professor in that University, who was attracted by his 
lo\e for natural history and csjiccially botany, to pass through the aca¬ 
demical studies necessary for his education as a surgeon. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1778 he i^ade a tour, under the auspices of Dr. Hope, through 
the Highlands and Hebrides, with the view of collecting thcr rarer 
plants, to which attention was then strongly directed by the recent pub¬ 
lication of Lightfool’a ‘ Flora Scotica.’ He afterwards became assistant 
to a surgeon at Caernarvon ; but soon <][uitting for a time the practice of 
his profession on shore, he entered the navy, and became assistant- 
surgeon on board the Nonsuch, Captain Truscott, in which vessel 
he was present at the famous victory obtained by Rodney over the 
Comte de Grasse on the 12tb of April, 1782. After the peace of that 
year ho remained for some time on the Halifax station. In 178G he 
embarked as surgeon on board tlic Prince of Wales, a vessel fitted out 
by the enterprising firm of John and Cadinan inches and Co., and was 
placed under the culkmalld of Lieut, (afterwards Captain) Colnelt, of 
the Royal Navy, for a voyage of commercial discovery to the uorth- 
wc&t coast of America. In this voyage he visited Staten Land, where 
he remained for some time, the Sandwich*Islands and China, as well ns 
North'western America, and returned from China by the direct route 
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to Kaglanrl in tbc beginning of 1789. In the (Ijlloning year be was 
ai)])inntcd in the capacity of naturalist, and with the rank of surgeon, 
to accompany Captain Vancouver, on board the Discoiery, in bis cele¬ 
brated voyage ; from which, after visiting King (ieorge's Sound on the 
south coast of New Holland, a part of New Zealand, OiahcUc and the 
Sandwich Islands, and exploring by far the greater part of the north¬ 
west coast of America, he returned to England m the autumn ot 1795. 
During one of the visits made by this expedition to the Sandwich 
Islands he ascended Wha-ra-rai and Mowua-roa, tw<» of the pri^^cipal 
mountains of the island of Owhyhee, and determined their heights 
(that of the latter exceeding 13,000 feet) by barometrical observations 
made simultaneously with others on board tfie vessel. " Some account" 
ol his ascent of the former was subsequently given by him in the 1st 
and 2nd volumes of Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History.’ From 
an early period of the voyage Mr. Menzies added to Ins duties as na¬ 
turalist those of surgeon of the Discovery, and it affords a striking 
proof of his professional skill, ^iiat on so arduous a service and m so 
protracted a voyage, not a single man was lost by disease after quilling 
tbc Cape of Good Hope in their passage out. 

From these various voyages Mr. Menzies hrouglit. Ii.ick with him to 
England large collections of natural history, chielly botanical. A very 
considerable number of the plants which he had collected, and especi¬ 
ally of the Cryplogamous, to the study of which he was always devot¬ 
edly attached, were new to science, and have been described from his 
specimens by Sir James Edward Smith, Mr. Urovvn, Sir W. J. Hooker 
and other botanical friends, among whom they were most liberally dis¬ 
tributed. His own, pubiicalious were few in number. In the 1st 
volume of our ‘ Transactions’ are contained “ Description of three new 
Animals iiueata, Fascuila claoafa, and Hirtido braucliiala] found 

in the Facific Ocean" during his first voyage round the world : and in ^ 
ihe 'Ith, “ A new Arrangement of the Species of Polytrkhnm^ with 
some Emendations,” which, together with an Appendix, aitcrwards 
added, forms a valuable monograph of that extensive genus. In the 
‘ IMiilosuphical ’i'raiisactioiis’ for 1796, he gave, in conjunction with 
Mr. (afterwards Sir tirerard) Home, “ A Description of the Anatomy 
(»f the Sea-Otter,” of which be had brought home a line spccirneii, af¬ 
terwards presented, with many other zoological specimens, and a set of 
his plants, to the British Museum. 

“ He subsequently served»in tlie West Indies as snrgcon of the Sans- 
pareil, commanded by Lord Hugh Seymour; but early in Ihe prcscui 
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century )ic quitted the sea, and continued to practise his profession in 
London. For some years previous to his death he had retired to Net¬ 
ting Hill, where ho passed the tranquil remainder of his lengthened 
existence, eager to the last to obtain additions to his botanical collec¬ 
tion, and enjoying the Society of his numerous friends with a kindness 
of heart that never failed. 

'■Vf, 

“ He died on the 15th of February in the present year, having nearly 
reached the age of 88, and was buried beside his wife (who died five 
ycars|^arlier, and by whom he had no childicn,) hi the Cemetery at 
Kciisal (irccu. He left his herbarium, consisting chictly of Crypto- 
gamous plants, Graminere and Ci/peracece, arranged with characteristic 
neatness on paper of an 8vo. size, to the Botanic (i^arden at Edinburgh, 
where he bad studied; and also gave by bis will a hcipicst of CKK) to 
this Society, of which he became a Felhui' on the 19th of January, 1790, 
and to which he was always most warmly attached. 

Among our Koheion Memhcrs wc have sustained, in common with 
the whole world of science, a severe loss in the person of. 

“ Atiynstin Pyramns DeCmdolle, a botanist of such distiiigui.shed immi¬ 
nence as to demand fiom us a mure than ordinary tribute of respect. 
Descended from a family which came originally from Marseilles, but 
had for more than two centuries been settled at freneva, and which to¬ 
wards the close of the sixteenth century furnished one of that illustri¬ 
ous band of classical printers who united in so high a degree the study 
of letters with thecart of transmitting them to posterity, he was born 
in the latter city, of which his father had been Premier Syndic, un.tbe 
4th of February, 1778. His youthful inclinations were turned towards 
literature rather than science; bat a residence in tjie country awaken¬ 
ed in him a taste for botany, which His attendance on the lectures of 
Professor Vaucher confirmed, and at the age of sixteen his path in life 
was determined, and he devoted himself to the cultivation of botanical 
science. 

In 1795 he jiaid his first visit to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Cuvier, Lamarck, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and other distinguished 
professors; and when Geneva was a few years afterwards incorporated 
with the French Republic be returned to the metropolis, where he 
fixed his residence for*aeveral years, attending the medical classes and 
pursuing his botanical studies at the same time under Jussieu and 
Desfbntaincs, with both of whom he formed a close and intimate friend¬ 
ship. Soon after taking up his abode in Pans he commenced the pub- 
licaliou of his ‘ Plantarum Ilistoria Succulchfarum,' which was speedily 
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fullowerl by liia ‘ Astragtilogia;’ and in 1802 he began to furnish tin; 
text to Iledoutfi's magnificent work, ‘ Les Liliaceea, wliich he supplied 
up to the 4th volume. In 1805 he was associated with Lamarck in the 
third edition of that excellent naturalist’s ‘ Flore Franijaisc,’ to which 
he prefixed an introduction, entitled ‘ Principcs Klcmcntaires de Bota- 
nique,’ and containing the outlines of a course of lectures w hich he had 
delivered in the previous year at the*Coll6ge de France. A ‘Synopsis 
Plantarum in Flora Gallica descriptarum ’ followed in 1806. He had 
previously, in 1804, connected his medical and botanical studie^n an 
‘ Essai sur les Propri6t4s Medicales des Plantes, coinparces avee leur 
classification naturellc,' of which a second edition appeared in 1810. 
At an early period of his residence in Paris, D. AlcCandolle took an 
active part in the formation, under the auspices of Baron Benjamin 
Dcicssert, of the SociHe PhUunthropique for the supply of (economical 
soups to the pour and other charitable purposes, of which he conti¬ 
nued for several years to be the Secretary. The Society for the En¬ 
couragement of National Indus>ry, is also stated to have been formed 
under his direction and management. 

“ In 1806, he ceased to be permanently resident in Paris. lie received 
in that year a commission from the Imperial Government to collect in¬ 
formation on the state of botany and agriculture throughout the empire, 
and in pursuance of this (ximmissioii he took for six successive years 
annual journeys into the several departments, the results of which are 
contained in his ‘ Rapports sur les l^oyagcs Botanlljues et Agronorai- 
que# faits dans les D^partmens do 1’Empire Franvais,' which were 
published in a collected form in 1813. 

“ Soon after his appointment to this important task he quitted Paris 
for Montpellier, where he became Professor of Botany in the Faculty 
of Medicine in 1807, and a Chair of Botany having been established in 
the Faculty of Science of that Academy in 1810, he attached himself^ 
with renewed ardour to the promotion of his favourite pursuit. Under 
his direction the Botanic Garden was greatly in^pruved, and a Catalogue, 
with descriptions of many new species, was published by him in ISl.'J, 
in which year his * Theorie Kl^meutaire de la Botanique’ also made its 
first appearance. Many valuable memoirs, scattered through various 
publications, but chiefly taken from the ‘ Aunales du Afiisciun d'llis- 
toirc Naturellc,’ were in this year collected into a volume. 

"After the second Restoration of the Bourbons, circumstances occur¬ 
red which induced him to quit Montpellier and return to his native 
city, now restored to independence. A Chair of Natural History wa.s 
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instituted expressly*for him, of which he took imssession in January 
1810, and the Botauic Garden, ratablished towards ihe close of the last 
century, with the assistance of luiids bequeathed lor that purpose by 
the celebrated Bonnet, was greatly augmented, partly by iissL-tancc 
derived from the Govenmicnt, and partly by voluntary sub'-cripliou. 
Several Ij'asciculi of the ‘ Plantes rarcs dii Jardin de Geneve’ attest the 
interest which he took in its suceVss. 

“In 1810 he visited England for the irtirpose of consulting the Hcr- 
banal^f our country with a view to the general system of ])lauts, the 
publication of which he then meditated, and during his stay here com¬ 
municated to the Linneaii Society a paper entitled “Remarks on two 
Genera of Plants to be referred to the Paniily of liwweir.'' These arc 
Kcrrin and Piirstiiu, previously strangely misunderstood, and as strange¬ 
ly misplaced in distant and very dissimilar families. Ills memoir on 
this subject, the only one by M. OeCandoJlc which has a place in our 
‘Transactions," is contained in the twelfth volume. 

In ISIS apjicared the first volume ofOns intended ‘ Rcgiii Vegctabilis 
Systema Naturalc,' w'hich was followed by a second in ISUl, But the 
plan of this work was obviously too vast for accomplishment hy indi¬ 
vidual industry, however great; and after the publication oi these two 
volumes, M. DeCaiidolle recognized the necessity of contiiiiug himself 
within narrower limits. In the year 1811 he commenced the puhliea- 
tiou of his ‘ Prodromus vSystematis Kegni Vcgetabilis,’ the title of 
which indicates hiS intention at some future period to resume the more 
extensive work. But even this * Enumeratio Contracta,’ as he desig¬ 
nates it, proved too mighty a labour, and the remaiuiug seventceti 
years of his life, all that his unwearied energy could accomplish was 
the publication of seven volumes, completing probably about two- 
thirds of the contemplated task. The value of these important manuals, 
^ in the present state of Botanical science, can only be estimated by those 
with whom they arc of necessity in daily use. On many of the more 
interesting families on wiiich they treat, he siinuUaneously publi-shcd a 
scries of dc.scriptive memoirs. 

“ It is the great merit of this important work, that, far more than any 
other approaching it in extent, it is founded on actual observation. 
M. DeCandolle’s own herbarium was extremely rich; he had visited 
and carefully examined many of the most extensive cullectioii.s, 
and especially those of Paris ; and many entire collections as well as 
separate families, on which he was specially engaged, were from time 
to time submitted to his examination by their professors. He had 
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(liiis opportujiitio.s of comparison greatly beyond what in ordinary cir- 
ciiinsljmci-s fall to tins lot of an individual. Ilia library too was stored 
wiih almost every important publication that could be required for liia 
undertaking. With such ample materials, aided by his untiring zeal 
and the per.sevcring energy of his character, he steadily pursued his 
allotted task, and #nly ceased to labour at it when he ceased to live. 

“It was not merely as a botanist thftt M. DeCandollc deserved well of 
bis country and cif mankind. 9Roth as an individual and in the Council 
of his native city, he was ever active in the promotion ol measures ol 
public utility, whether they related to the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, the cultivation of the arts, Ihe advancement of pubUc instruction, 
or the amelioration of the legislative code. Kveii in his botanical lec¬ 
ture he never lost an opportunity of inculcating tlie importance of 
these and similar subjects. Those lectures were attended by a numer- 
oiKS class, who caught from their teacher a portion of the enthusiasm 
with which he uas himself inspired. Some idea ot the manner in 
which he brtjught their subject before his auditors may be obtained 
from his ‘ Organographie’ and ‘ Physiologic Vegdtale,’ published in 
IS27 and IS32, which contain the substance of his lectures on those 
two great departments of the science. • 

“Vor some years his health had been declining, and it is to be feared 
that the .severe and incessant attention which he paid to the elabora¬ 
tion of the great family of ComposiUe had made a deep inroad upon il. 
As a relaxation from his labours, he uHidertook, in the last yi-ar of his 
lif(^ a long journey, and attended the Seicutilic .Meeting held at 'rurin ; 
but he did not derive from this journey the anticipated improvement 
in his health, whicji gradually failed until his death, on the 9Lh ol 
September last, lie has left a son, Alphonse, well known ns the 
author of several valuable botanical publications, one of which, his 
metnoir on the family of AIifrsme<r, appeared in our ‘ Transactions.’ ” 
“/c«s Wil/cen Horneman was born in 1770, and studied at the L'niver- 
sity of Copenhagen, where his ‘ Fotsog til en Dansk mcononiisk Plaii- 
lelmre’ obtained a prize in 1795. In 1793 he commenced a botanical 
lour through Germany, France and England, and in 1801 became 
lecturer at the Copenhagen Botanic Garden. He succeeded his teacher 
Valil as Regius Professor and Director of the Garden in KSOl, and 
published in 1807 an ‘ Enumcratio Plaiitanun Ilorli Ilavnieiisis, 
and ill 1813 and 1815 a more complete synopsis of the plants there 
cultivated under the title pf 'llortus Begins Botaniciis Kaviiieu.sis. 
In 1819 he wrote u dissertation * l)c indole Plantariun Guiiiccnsiuiu.' 
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After the (feath or Vahl he- superintended the publication of the 
‘ Flora Dauica,’ and several papers by him have been published in the 
‘ Transactions of the Danish Philosophical Society’ and the * I'ldskrift 
for Naturvidenskaberne,’ of which he was one of the editors. His lec¬ 
tures and writings have done much to extend the study of bobmy in 
Denmark, and havec ontributed to maintain the character acquired fq*. 
Danish botanists by Ktenig, Forskahl. (Fdcr. itottboll and V^ahl ’ 
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XLI. MYRTACEiE. 

CAREYA MACROSTACIIYA. (iV.J.) 

Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Arbor, foliis petiolatis obovatis subscrratis, racemis latera- 
libns nutantibus densissimc multifloriis, floribus sessilibus 
- inulliscriatis. 

Pulo Pinang. 

A tree, with grey bark, and smooth branches. Leaves 
alternate or scattered, petiolate, obovate or oblong-ovate, 
acuminate, sometimes obtuse with an acumen, narrowing to 
the base, slightly serrated, very smooth. Petioles roundish 
thickened at the base. Stipules none. Racemes or spikes 
lateral, hanging, thick, massive, cylindrical, densely covered 
with flowers, which are sessile, and arranged in mimercus 
spiral lines ; the whole is eight or ten inches in length. 
Bracts none. Calyx superior, purple, four-parted, laciniaj 
rounded, smooth, somewhat ciliated on the margin. Corolla 
purplish red, longer than the calyx, four-petalled, petals 
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ovate, obtuse, inserted into the base of the cal^x. Stamina 
white, very numerous, longer than the corolla, united at the 
base into a thick ring. Anthers yellow, didymous, the lobes 
bursting on opposite sides, so as to give the whole the 
appearance of a double four-celled anther. Nectary sur¬ 
rounding the style within tlfe stamina, hypocrateriform, red 
and striated within, yellow and entire on the margin. Ova¬ 
rium inferior, four-celled, many-seeded ; about four seeds in 
each cell attached to its upper and inner angle. Style red, 
as long as the stamina. simple. Fruit a berry or pome. 

Obs .—The inflorescence of this tiee is very remarkable, 
and quite different from the other species of Careya. 

GLAPHYRIA. ( W. J.) 

Icosandria Monogynia.' N, O. Myrtacecc. 

Calyx siipcrus, quinquefidus. Corolla pentapetala. Bacca 
quinque-loculavis, polysperma; singuli loculi scinina duplici 
ordine axi aflixa. 

ArbiisculaSifolns alternis^ jioribm axillaribus. 

' glaphy’ria nitida. 

Foliis obovatis obtusis. 

Found on the summit of Gunong Bunko^ or the Sugarloaf 
Mountain, in the interior of Bencoolen. 

A small branchy tree, with very smooth reddish branchlets. 
Leaves alternate, short-petioled, obovate, obtuse, very entire; 
three-fourths of an inch or an inch* long, very smooth and 
polished, very firm, coriaceous, shining-green above, pale 
and whitish beneath with depressed dots, almost veinlcss, 
the lateral nerves indistinct and not at all elevated. Petioles 
short, reddish. Stipules minute. Peduncles axillary, solitary, 
few-flowered ; pedicels filternate, rather long. Bracts deci¬ 
duous. Calyx superior, persistent, five-parted; segments 
oblong. Corolla five-petalled. Stamens numerous. Ovary 
five-celled, ]mlysporous, crowned with a nectarial tomentosc 
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disk. Stjjle oiiQ. jBerry about the size of b pea, five-celled, 
niany-seeded. Seeds arranged in a double series in each 
cell, attached to the axis. 

Obs ,—^This is a very handsome shrub, having much the 
habit and foliage of the common Myrtle, but the leaves arc 
smaller and firmer. Its character and appearance are alpine, 
and it is only met with at high elevations; I found it on the 
summit of the Sugarloaf, and 1 am informed that it is almost 
the only shrub met with towards the top of tlie volcanic 
cone of Gunong Dempo in Passunmh, where it is called 
Kayo Umur panjang^ or the Tree of long Life, probably 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the other de¬ 
nizens of the forest have ceased to exist. At Bencoolen an 
infusion of the leaves is drunk as a substitute for tea; and it 
is known to the natives by*the name of the Tea Plant. 

GLAPHYRIA SERICEA. 

Foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. 

Found on Pulo Penang, an island on the Western coast of 
Sumatra. 

a 

This is a moderate-sized tree; its leaves arc lanceolate, 
long-acuminate, entire, very smooth. Flowers few, on short 
leafy peduncles or branchlets, which spring from the axils of 
the upper leaves. The calyx, peduncles and bracteolar 
leaflets arc sericeous, as also the young leaves and shoots. 
Corolla from five to six-petalled. Stamens numerous. Ovary . 
from fivc-to six celled, polysperous. 

RHODAMNIA. (W.J.)* 

Icosandria Monogynia. N. O. Myrtacem. 

Calyx superus, quadrilobus. Corolla tetrapctala. Sta- 
^mina numerosa. Ovarium uniloculare, pluri-ovulalum, ])la- 
centis duobus parietalibus. Bacca unilocularis oligosperma. 

Arbusculttf foliis trinerviis, infiorcscentia axillari. 


* Monozera.—R. Wight?—W- 
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IIHODAMNIA CINEREA. 

Frequent on the Western coast of Sumatra and the is¬ 
lands which skirt it. Its Malay name Is Marpuyan. Common 
about Malacca .— W. G. 

There are two varieties of this species, the one of which 
is larger than the other, an'd has broader leaves which are 
more decidedly tomentose below. Tliese differences are 
scarcely sufficient for a specific distinction. 

r1k|r 

A small tree with greyish wrinkled bark and pilose branch- 
lets. Leaves oppcsitC: and alternate, pctiolate, roundish- 
ovate in the large variety, and broad lanceolate in the small 
one, acuminate, very entire, three-nerved, often with a less 
distinct pair near the margin, smooth above, somewhat hoary 
bcneatli, pubescent, particularly on the nerves, but in the 
small variety nearly smooth, with little more than a glaucous 
tinge on the under surface. Petioles short, tomentose. 
Stipules small, linear. Peduncles short, axillary, one-flower¬ 
ed. Flowers white. Calyx tomentose, persistent. Corolla 
twice as long as the calyx. Stamina inserted on the calyx, 
almost as long as the coroll^t.. Ovary onc-cclleil, containing 
many ovula attached to two parietal placentae. Style one, 
erect. Berry reddish, subglobose, crowned with the calyx, 
one-celled, containing a few seeds attached to the parietes, 
many of the ovula proving abortive. 

Obs .—^This genus which is nearly related to Myrtus, ap- 
. pears to be sufficiently distinguished by its ovary and pla- 
centation, from which, rather than from the fruit, the most 
important characters in this family are to be derived. It is 
peculiar in having three-nerved leaves, in which particular it 
has a resemblance to Myrtus Tomentosa, but differs widely 
from that species in its fruit and ovary. 
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XLII. MEMECYLE^. 

PTERNANDRA. (W.J.)* 

Octandria Monogynia. 

Calyx ovatus, limbo quadritientato. Corolla 4-pet ala. 
Stamina octo, antheris introflexis, compressis, basi postice 
calcaratisjbilocularibus, loculis longitudinalitcr dehiscentibus. 
Ovarium calyci infra adnatum, 4'-Ioculare, polysporum, pla- 
centis parietalibus. Stylus declinatuif. Bacca polysperma. 

Habitus Melastomarum,foliis oppositis trineroHs^floribus 
paniculatis. 

PTERT^ANDRA CCERULESCENS. 

Native of Pulo Pinang. * Malacca. W. G. 

A large smooth shrub with round branches. Leaves 
opposite, short-petioledior subsessile, ovate, acuminate, taper¬ 
ing at the base into short petioles, very entire, very smooth; 
coriaceous, paler beneath, with three strong nerves, and two 
less conspicuous along the margins; the transverse veins are 
few and not prominent. Stipules none, but the petioles are 
corflrtected by an interpetiolar line. Panicles oppositely 
corymbose, short, terminal, sometimes also from the upper 
axils. Peduncles four-sided, smooth. Bracts small. Calyx 
united to the ovarium beneatjb, ovate, reticulately squamous, 
almost entire or obsoletely four-toothed. Corolla blue, 
lighter at the margin, four-petalled, petals ovate, acuminate, 
inserted into the calyx. Stamina eight, blue; filaments 
nearly erect, incurved at the apex. Anthers large, pointing 
inwards, compressed, elongated behind into an acumen or 
spur, cells anteriorly gibbous and bursting longitudinally. 
The anthers before expansion are turned downwards, as in 
the Melastomae, but their points do not reach much below 
the top of the ovary. Style dcclinate, about as long as the 


EwyckitX. Blumc.—W. G. 
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stamina. StigrAa conical and rather obtuse. Omry adnate 
to the calyx, four*celled, polysporous, ovula attached to con¬ 
vex parietal placentae. Berry four-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs .—In general habit and appearance this plant has a 
close resemblance to my Melastoma glauca, and at first 
sight appears only to diffef in having smaller flowers, and 
leaves with less distinct nerves and veins. In tlie structure 
of the anthers, however, it differs essentially from Melastoma, 
and has some affinity to Memecylon; the fruit and mode 
placentation differs from both. The ovary might either be 
considered inferior, or superior and adnate to the calyx; the 
analogy of Melastoma has led me to assume the latter. 

PTERNANDRA CAPITELLATA. ( W. J.J 

Floribus axillaribus capitellatifj. 

Found at Moco Moco. 

« 

PTERNANDRA ECHJNATA. (JV.J.J 

Pedunculis axillaribus tcrminalibusque, calycibus ovariis- 
que echinatis. , 

A large tree found at Kataun.* The leaves are three- 
nerved in all the species. 

t 

MEMECYLON CCERULEUM. (W. J.) 

Octandria Monogyuia. 

Foliis cordatis amplcxicaulibus, pedunculis axillaribus 
brevibus, pedicellis oppositis divaricatis hrevibus, fructibus 
ovatis. 

Kulit nipees. Malay, 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

A handsome shrub of 10 or feet in height, with round 
smooth branches. Leaves opposite, subsessile, about five 
inches in length, cordate, ainplexicaul, oblong, acute, very 


• Malacca Forest.—W. G. 
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entire, margin reficxed, coriaceous, very smooth, deep green 
and shining above, latetaJ nerves inconspicuous uniting at 
their extremities into a line which runs parallel to the margin. 
Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, solitary, short, few flower¬ 
ed ; pedicels short and thick, opposite, somewhat verticillate, 
divaricate, forming a kind of cbrymhiform head. Flowers 
blue. Bracts opposite, short, acute. Calyx superior, colored, 
smooth, nearly entire, becoming by age more distinctly four¬ 
toothed. Corolla deep blue, four-pctalled, spreading, petals 
broad, ovate, acute. Stamina eight, erect, shorter than the 
corolla. P'ilaments short. Anthers blue, attached by their 
middle, horizontal, shaped somewhat like the head of an axe, 
with a knob behind; cells parallel on the anterior edge. 
Before expansion, the anthers are bent downwards, (somewhat 
in the manner of the Melastom®,) and the surface of the 
germen and bottom of the calyx are marked witli their 
impressions, of which the four inner are the deepest; the 
ridges between them form 8 sharp prominent rays, and there 
are 8 other less conspicuous lines formed by the faces of the 
bilocular anthers. Ovarium ovate, one*cellcd, containing 
from G to S erect ovula. Style filiform, a little longer than the 
staihina. Stigma acute. Berry cortical, crowned by the per¬ 
sistent calyx, ovate, a little oblique at the base, one-sceded, 
the rudiments the abortive ovula surrounding the umbi¬ 
licus. Seed ovate, umbilicate at the base and a little oblique. 
Albumen none. Embryo erect. Cotyledons membranaceous, 
contortuplicate. Radicle cylindrical, nearly as long as the 
seed, obverse to the umbilicus. 

Obs. —The different species of Memecylon have out been 
well defined by authors; this appears to differ from M. 
cordatum, Lamarck, and M. grande, Retz: or Nedum schetti. 
Rheed, Mai: II. p. 21. t. 15, in having ovate not globose 
fruit, and in the flowers not being umbelled. In the latter 
the flowers are small, yellow and numerous, in this they are 
larger, blue, and much fewer in number. 
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MEMECYLON PANICULATUM. (W.J.) 

Foliis petiolatis ovatis obtuso-acuminatis, paniculis axil- 
laribus brachiatis. 

Found at Tappaniily and on Pulo Bintang, or on the West 
coast of Sumatra. 

A large shrub, with grOy bark and smooth branches. 
Leaves opposite', short-petioled, ovate or oblong ovate, ter¬ 
minating in a rather obtuse acumen, entire, very smooth, 
shining above, paler beneath, with pretty distinct nerves 
which unite into a Ihie near the margin; seven or eight 
inches long. Petioles short and thick. Stipules none. Pani¬ 
cles axillary, sometimes from the axils of fallen leaves, op¬ 
positely branched; peduncles four-sided, purplish; there is 
generally a single one-flowered pedicel placed immediately 
below each of the principal divisions of the panicle, spring¬ 
ing as it were from the same point. Flowers numerous, bluish. 
Bracts minute. Calyx nearly entire. Corolla light blue, 
four-petalled, petals broad, acute. Stamina eight; filaments 
subulate; anthers blue, prolonged behind into a thick spur, 
the upper surface of wiiic^ is marked with a nectariferous 
qavity; cells on the anterior surface perpendicular to the 
spur which is nearly horizontal, bursting longitudinal¬ 
ly. Ovary one-celled, containing about eight erect ovula 
attached to a small protuberance in the base of the cell; its 
disk marked with radii corresponding to the faces of the 
. anthers which are incurved before expansion. Style subu¬ 
late. Stigma acute. Berry globular, one-seeded. Seed 
erect, exalbuminous. Cotyledons peltate, hemispherical, their 
flat surfaces a little irregular or waved. Radicle erect, rising 
perpendicularly between the cotyledons to their centre where 
it is inserted. 

Obs .—This peculiar structure of the embryo is different, 
from what obtains in all the other species of Mcmecylon that 
I have examined, where the cotyledons in place of being 
solid and hemispherical, are foliaceous and contortuplicate. 
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XLIII. MELASTOMACEyE. 

1. On the Malayan Species of Melastoma. By William 

Jack, M. D. Communicated by IIobert Drown, Esq. 

F. R. S. and L. S. ' 

Read April 16, 

The East Indian species of Melastoma have been little 
investigated in their native soil; and the few that arc men¬ 
tioned in botanical works have for 1;he most part been so 
imperfectly described, as to occasion much confusion. This 
splendid genus has now become so extensive as to require 
being subdivided; but to do this with due regard to the 
natural series, and to the relative importance of the charac¬ 
ters, would demand a critical examination of the whole, and 
am])lcr means of reference than are accessible in India. I 
shall therefore coniine myself to such observations as have 
been suggested by the Malayan species which I have had an 
opportunity of examining. The whole of these have baccate 
fruit, and are therefore true MelastonKCt as that genus is at 
present constituted. They vary much in the number of their 
stamina, but that number is constant in each species. They 
all .agree in having the ovula attached to placenta?, which 
project from the inner angle of the cells; in the number of 
the cells corresponding with the divisions of the flower; in 
the peculiar inflexion of the anthers before expansion; and * 
in having polyspermous berries. The points of difference to 
be principally attended to are the following; the similarity 
or dissimilarity of the alternate anthers; the number of the 
stamina; the anthers being with or without beaks, straight 
oi arcuate; the calyces being hispid or nearly smooth, and 
..having deciduous or persistent segments; the ovary being 
partially or completely adnate to the calyx. Of these charac¬ 
ters, the only one which appears to me to point to a natural 
division of the species is, that of the equality or inec|uality of 
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the sl.uuina, occa.s^oned by the anthers being alternately }) 0 - 
(lieellutc and sessile on the hiamcnts, as in Melastoma Ma~ 
laffathricUi or being all sessile, as in Af. exigua and others 
here described. Those of the first division, with unequal 
stamina, have generally large and beautiful flowers, hispid 
calyces, with frequently deciduous segments, stamina always 
double the number of petals, which arc cither five or four, 
and arcuate rostrate anthers which, before the expansion of 
the flower, have their beaks lodged in cells betwixt the calyx 
and ovary. Those of tlib second division, with equal stamina, 
have seldom such conspicuous flowers, have smoother caly¬ 
ces, with segments generally persistent, eight stamina, rarely 
or never ten, and occasionally only four; anthers sometimes 
neither arcuate nor rostrate, and their points in that case do 
not reach before expansion below the summit of the ovary, 
which is then completely adnate to the calyx. The genus 
Maieta of Ventenat has been founded upon this latter 
character alone ; but it is obviously insufficient for a generic 
distinction, as it can only be considered secondary to that of 
relative length of the anthers, on which depends the com¬ 
plete or partial adhesion of the calyx and ovary: and a little 
attention to the relations of the difterent species to each 
other will show, that a division founded on this latter charac¬ 
ter could not be established without great violence to their 
natural aflinities. The following species are arranged ac- 
* cording to the division now suggested. :— 

* Anthcris altcrnis dissimilibus. (Mklastoma). 

# 

1. MELASTOMA OBVOLUTA. (W. J.J 

M. decandra, folds ovatis quinquenerviis appresso-pilosis, 
floribus 3—5 terminalibus, bracteis magnis, calycibus squa- 
mosis laciniis ovatis decidiiis. 

At Tappanooly on the West Coast of Sumatra. 

A small branched shrub. Branchlets somewhat four¬ 
angled, covered with short reddish appressed scales. Leaves 
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opposite, potiolatc, ovate or clliptic-ovatc, $ve-ucrvetl, piU)so, 
the hairs on the upper surface shorter than those on tlie 
lower; these hairs are appressed, and lie in different direc¬ 
tions according to the course of tlie nerves, like tlie grained 
fur of animals. The two opposite leaves are often unerpuil 
in size. Petioles scaly. Flow^fs terminal, three, rarely five, 
on very sliort pedicels, each embraced by two large broad- 
ovate bracts, which completely invest t^c calyx. These 
bracts are covered externally with appressed scales, but are 
smooth towards the margins; they do not fall off till after in¬ 
florescence. Calyx ovale, covered with long appressed 
glossy scales; limb divided into five ovate mucronate, obli¬ 
quely rotate, deciduous segments, wliich are inctnbranuccous 
at the edges. Corolla large, purple, five-pctalled. Stamina 
ten; anthers arcuate, beaked, the alternate five pedicellate, 
with two processes at the base. Ovary connected by ten 
partitions with the calyx. Style declinatc. Berry five-celled, 
many-sceded. 

Ohs. —The flat bristles or scales of the calyx arc remark¬ 
ably long in this species; its, limb, after the fall of the 
segments, is acutely five-angled, and the scales that rise from 
these angles are so long as almost to appear like lesser laei- 
nim alternati^ with the true ones. 

% MELASTOMA MALA15ATI1RICA. Linn. 

Tab. I. Fig. 1. a — g. 

M. dccandra, foliis elliptico-lanceolatis quin(|ucncrviis scab- 
ris pilis brevibus appressis, florib^ 7—11 opposite eorym- 
bosis, bracteis ovatis deciduis calyce minoribus, calycibus 
squamosis laciniis deciduis. 

Kadali. Rheed Malab. iv. p. 87. t. 

Fragarius niger. Rumph, Amb. iv. p. 187. t. Til. 

Sikadudu. Malay, 

Abundant throughout Sumatra and the Malay islands, and 
chiefly occupying open waste lands or coppices. 
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In giving the j^ove character of this well-known species, 

1 have been obliged to add to the usual specific phrase, in 
order to distinguish it from the preceding, to which it has 
so much resemblance that they might easily be confounded 
together. The leaves of this are longer and less hairy, and 
the scales of the calyx are much shorter and more appressed 
than in M, obeolnta. The principal distinction however is 
in the inflorescence, the flowers in this being numerous, ge- < 
ncrally from seven to eleven, in a kind of corymbose panicle, 
and the bracts small; while in the preceding the number of 
the flowers seldom exceeds three, and each is invested by 
two large bracts, which entirely enclose the calyx, and do not 
fall oir till the petals are fallen. The two following species 
have also considerable resemblance to the present, but are 
readily distinguished on inspection by having their calyces 
covered with erect bristles in place of flat scales. 

This species (as well as all the rest) has the ovula attach¬ 
ed to placentm projecting from the inner angle of the cells: 
as the fruit ripens the cells become filled with pulp, and the 
placentm consequently less (jistinct; this probably uccasion- 
cd Gaertner to fall into an error in ascribing to Mclastoma 
nidulant seeds, and establishing on this a distinction between 
it and Osbeckia, 

• w 

3. MELASTOMA ERECT A. ( W. J.) 

• M. decandra, foliis quinquenerviis ovatis utrinque acutis 
villosis, floribus 5—7 terminalibus corymbosis, calycibus sca- 
bris pilis longis ercctis l^iniis linearibus deciduis. 

Found at Tappanooly in Sumatra. 

A small erect shrub. Branches round or obscurely four¬ 
sided, ferruginous, rough with erect hairs. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, ovate, acute at both ends, four or five inches long, 
five-nerved, with an additional marginal line, edges recurved 
and denticulate, softly tomentosc or pilose above, villous 
beneath, with strong erect hairs. Petioles nearly half an 
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inch long, pilose. Flowers terminal, somcjvliat corymbose, 
pedicellate, generally from five to seven, large. Bracts small. 
Calyx ovate, beset with strong erect bristly hairs; limb 
divided into five long, linear, acute, deciduous segments. 
Corolla purplish-red, five-petalled; petals large, spreading. 
Stamina ten; anthers arcuate,'beaked, the alternate ones 
pedicellate. Style dcclinate. Berry pilose, ovate, five-celled, 
many-seeded. 

4 MELASTOMA DECEMFIDA. lioxb. 

M. decandra, floribus subsolitariis terminalibus, foliis 
<]uinqucnerviis, calyce dccemfido setis mollibus porrectis 
echinato. 

Roxb. Cat. Hort. Beng. p. 90. 

Native of Pulo Penang. 

A large shrub. Branches round, beset with scattered stri- 
gose scales. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
acute and attenuated to the point, nearly entire, sometimes 
spinulosc on the margin, five-nerved, with some scattered 
appressed hairs on both surfaces. Petioles^ as well as the 
nciVes of the under surface, covered with appressed strigae, 
channelled above, and ciliate with long hairs along the 
margins. Flowers very large, nearly solitary, terminal, short- 
pcduncled. Calyx ovate, densely covered, as well as the 
peduncle, with long erect soft spine-like bristles, ten cleft: 
lacintm long, subulate, the alternate ones shorter. Petals 
five, large, red, spreading. Stamina> ten, arcuate, rostrate; 
five, larger, with pedicellate anthers, appcndiculate at the 
base. They are lodged in the cells between the calyx and 
ovary before expansion, as in other species. Slyle filiform. 
^ f ruit five-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs .—This species has considerable resemblance to M. 
MalabathrieOt but has larger finer flowers. 
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5. MELA^TOMA STELLLILATA. {W. J.J 

M. octandra, pedunculis axillaribus 1—5-floris, calycibus 
setosis, setis erectis spinescentibiis apice stellato-multifidis, 
foliis oblongo-ovatis trinerviis subtus tomentosis. 

Daduruh Akkar. Malay. 

West Coast of Sumatra. * 

A shrub with long slender tomentose branches. Pubes¬ 
cence stellate. Leaves opposite, pctiolate, oblong-ovate, 
elongated to the point and acuminate, rounded or cordate at 
the base, three or fdiir inches long, three-nerved, entire, 
smooth above, ferruginously tomentose beneath. Petioles 
short, ferruginous. Peduncles axillary, three sometimes one- 
flowered, and more rarely paniculately five-(lowered. Pe¬ 
dicels long, four-sided, tomentose, thickened at the joints 
and bclow*the flowers. Bracts leaf-like, at the divisions of 
the peduncle, opposite. Calyx oblong, somewhat tubular, 
tomentose, and furnished besides with Jong erect spinous 
bristles, with stellate points; i. e. whose points are armed 
with a radiated fascicle of diverging seta;; limb four-parted ; 
segments oblong, ciliate. fJorolla four-petallcd, spreading; 
petals somewhat acute. Stamina eight, unequal; four long, 
with pedicellate anthers and filaments furnished with a flisci- 
cle of hairs at the apex; four short, with sessile anthers and 
bisetous filaments; all the anthers arcuate, and opening by 
pores at the top. Ovary oblong, in the bottom of the calyx, 
and attached to it by eight septa forming an equal number 
of cells, in which the points of the anthers arc lodged before 
the expansion of the flower, four-celled, polysporous; ovula 
attached to central placent®. Style dcclinatc, thickened at 
the base, as long as the stamina. Berry contained in the per¬ 
sistent calyx, to which it becomes adnate, ovate, four-celled, 
many-seeded. 

Obs. —^The peculiarity of the bristles of the calyx having 
stellate points, at once distinguishes this species from all the 
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rest. Besides these bristles, the calyx is,covered with a 
short ferruginous wool, and the segments appear to be per¬ 
sistent. It was sent to me from Saloomah, and is by no 
means a common species. 

G. MELASTOMA NEJVtOROSA. (W.J.) 

M. octandra, pedunculis axillaribus 1—o-floris, folds ovato- 
lanceolatis quinquenerviis subtus cum calycibus, ramis, ])e- 
diinculisque ferrugineo-villosis. 

Banga utan. Malay. • 

Native of the Malay Islands. 

A shrub with long, virgatc, round, ferruginous branches. 
Leaves opposite, pctiolatc, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
slightly cordate at the base, very entire, smooth and green 
above, hoary with ferruginoits dots beneath ; five-nerved, the 
outer pair of nerves close to the margin. The young leaves 
are villous on both sides; on the upper with white stellate 
hairs, which soon disappear, and are rubbed off with the 
slightest touch; below with reddish ferruginous pubescence. 
Petioles short, round, ferruginous^ connected by a prominent 
interpctiolar line. Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, soli¬ 
tary,* 0116 -to three-flowered. Calyx inferior, subovate, closely 
embracing the ovary, and connected with it by eight septa, 
rough with ferruginous pubescence; limb four-parted; lacinm 
spreading, acute. Corolla four-petalled, of a flesh or light 
rose colour, spreading; petals subrotund, inserted into the 
calyx alternately with its lacinim. Stamina eight, inserted 
below the petals, ascending, with arcuate rostrate anthers; 
four are longer, have pedicellate anthers, with fimbriated 
appendages at the base; the shorter have sessile anthers, 
with two setae or bristles at the base. Before expansion 
the anthers are incurved, and have their apices inserted into 
the cells formed between the calyx and ovarium. Style 
ascending, as long as the short stamina. Stigma simple. 
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recurved. Fruit within the calyx, and adhering to it by the 
above-mentioned septa, four-celled, many-seeded. 

Ohs .—This is a very beautiful large flowered species, and 
is a great ornament to the thickets which it frequents. 1 
have met with it in various places, as on Sumatra, Pulo 
Nias, &c. 

7. MELASTOMA BRACTEATA. (W.J.) 

M. octandra, floribus paniculatis terminalibus, braetcis 
magnis ovatis, foliis cordato-ovatis quinquenerviis, calyce 
stelhilato piloso limbo subintegro. 

Oosa. Malay. 

Native of Pulo Penang. 

The whole shrub with the exception of the upper surface 
of the mature leaves is covereJ with ferruginous points or 
dots of stellate hairs. Branches round. 'Leaves opposite, 
short-petioled, ovate, acuminate, cordate at the base, entire, 
smooth above, pilose with stellate hairs beneath, five-nerved. 
Panicles long, terminal, with opposite ramifications. Brads 
large, pale, and membranaceous, ovate, obtuse, attenuated 
to the base, as if petiolate. Calyx oblong, greenish, adher¬ 
ing to the ovarium by eight septa, limb almost entire, with 
four obscure toothlets. Corolla of a pale, rose-colour, four- 
petalled, spreading, petals ovate, obtuse, and as if truncate. 
Stamina eight, filaments red, furnished with two bristles at 
the insertion of the anthers. Anthers arcuate, rostrate; 
four are red, and rather longer than the other four which 
are yellow and more incurved. Style dcclinate, as long as 
the stamina. Stigma simple. Fruit inclosed in the calyx, 
four-celled, many-seeded. 

Ohs .—^The large bracts which envelop the young flowers 
distinguish this species ; the flowers are not large, but their 
number compensates for it. 

Antheris omnibus consimilibus. (Stomandra). 
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8. MELASTOMA EXIGUA. i»1V. J.J 
Tab. I. fig. a—f. 

M, octandra, paniculis tcrminalibus, foliis longc petiolatis 
ovatis acuininatis glabris quinquenerviis, calycc cpiadridcntato. 

Native of I’ulo Penang. 

All erect branched shrub, with brownish bark and four¬ 
sided branches, sparingly sprinkled with rusty down. Leanes 
large, opposite, long-petioled, ovate, acuminate, acute at the 
base, almost entire, smooth, five-nerved, with strong trans¬ 
verse reticulated veins. Petioles long, channelled above, 
smooth. Stipules none. Panicles terminal, erect, small, 
witli opposite divaricate ramifications. Flowers small and 
inconspicuous. Calyx inferior, tubular, connected with the 
base of the ovary by eiglit^septa; limb erect, four-toothed. 
Petals four, small, white with a tinge of red, ovate, acute. 
Stamina eight, nearly erect, the alternate ones a little 
shorter. Anthers purple, erect, linear, acute, emarginate at 
the base (neither curved, rostrate, nor appendiculatc). Style 
ascending, as long us the stamina. Stigma simple. Fruit 
small, dry, ovate-oblong, four-celled, many-seeded ; the pla¬ 
cental from the axis. 

Obs .—This species is remarkable by its very small flowers 
disposed in a divjiricatc open panicle, and the comparatively 
large size of its leaves. The fruit might perhaps properly 
be considered a capsule, as it appears to be destitute of 
pulp. The gradations from a berry to a capsule in this 
family are such, that it ft difficult to draw the line of dis¬ 
tinction ; and it seems questionable whether this difference, 
when unsupported by other characters, can be considered 
of generic value. ^ 

, 9. MELASTOMA ROTUNDIFOLIA. (W. JJ 

M. octandra, foliis inaximis subrolundis septemnerviis, 
floribus capitatis involucratis. 

Segoonil. Malay. 

fi s 
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Found in the Musi country, in the interior of Sumatra. 

A shrub. Leaves opposite, long-petiolcd, subrotund, with 
a sharp acumen at the point, sometimes cordate at the base, 
about nine inches long, entire, seven-nerved, with a less 
distinct additional pair near the margin, the middle ones 
combined a little above the base, nearly smooth, dotted with 
ferruginous points, particularly on the under surface and oi\ 
the nerves, deep green above, pale tinged with red beneath. 
Petioles from five to eight inches long, channelled above and 
ciliate with long soft hairs. Peduncles axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the petioles, supporting a dense head of invoincred flow¬ 
ers. Flowers numerous, pedicelled, collected into a roundish 
head. Involucrey of five or six large, cordate, broad, many- 
nerved, ciliate, purple leaves cn^hracing the flowers. Calyx 
tubular, nearly smooth, dotted; limb ([iiadrifid. Corolla 
purple, foiir-petalled. Stamina eight, Cfpial. Anthers ar¬ 
cuate, beaked, inappendiculale, having their points inflexed 
before expansion. Ovary connected by septa to the bottom 
of the calyx, four-celled, polysporous, with central placenta'. 
Style long. Berry four-colled, many-seeded. 

Ohs. —^'fhis is a very singular and well marked species, 
distinguished from all the others of the genus by its large 
subrotund leaves, and by the peculiarity of liaving the flowers 
in a crowded head surrounded by a large involucre. In this 
particular it deviates widely from the usual habit of the 
Mclastomce. It is rarely mot with, and has only been obtain¬ 
ed by me from Musi, a district l^ng immediately inland of 
Bencoolen. 

10. MELASTOMA PALLtDA. (W, J.) 

M. octandra, floribus paniculatis axillaribus et terminali- 
bus, foliis ovatis quinquenerviis glabriiisciilis, antheris supra 
basin aflixis. . 

Native of the Malay Islands. 
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A slirub with round J^ranclies powdered as it "were with 
small dots. Leave.t opposite, petiolate, ovate, subcordate, 
acuminate, four or five inches long, five-nerved, entire, 
smooth above, sprinkled with small dots beneath. Petioles 
short. Flowers oppositely panicled, axillary and terminal, 
white. Bracts small, acute. Calyx nearly smooth, four-sided, 
limb obscurely four-lobed. Corolla four-pctallcd, petals 
oblong, obtuse. Stamina eight, c^ual; filaments with two 
bristles at the top; anthers curved, beaked, opening by a pore, 
attached to the filaments a little above the base on the insiciH 
and before expansion turned downwards, so as to have their 
faces closely applied to the filaments. Ovary connected to 
the calyx by eight septa or partitions, four-celled, polyspo- 
rous. Style nearly as long as the stamina. Berry four-cel¬ 
led, many-seeded. ' 

Obs, —The insertion of the filaments is here somewhat 
dilFercnt from what is usual in this genus, being, as it were, 
articulate a little above the base of the anther, and there 
forming a hinge on which the anther moves. This structure 
becomes still more singular in the following species, where 
the filament is inserted nearly as high as the middle of the 
anther, and is adnatc to it from thence as far as the base, 
being thus recurved’ upon itselffivhcn the anther comes into 
the erect position* The two species are nearly related, being 
principally distinguished by the number of the stamina, which 
are only four in the latter. 

11. MELASTOMA FALLAX. (W. J.) 

M. tetrandra, paniculis terminalibus, foliis ovatis quinque- 
nerviis subtus tomentosis, antheris erectis infra medium affixis. 

Native of Sumatra. 

^ A shrub with long rather compressed tomentose branches. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate, cordate at the base, acu¬ 
minate, four or five inches long, entire, livc-nerved, smooth 
above, tomentose and ferruginous beneath. Petioles about 
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half an inch in length. Panicles tqfminal, erect, inany-flow- 
crcd; divisions opposite. Bracts small, acute at the base 
of the flowers, opposite. Calyx adnate to the ovary, four¬ 
sided, contracted at the mouth; limb spreading, almost 
entire, four-cornered. Corolla white, four-petallcd; petals 
subrotund, inserted on the‘calyx. Stamina four, filaments 
erect, expanded into a membrane at the summit, which is 
adnate to the anther froA near their middle to their base^;' 
anthers thick, corrugated, nearly straight, without appen- 
Aes at the base, beaked, opening by a pore at top, at¬ 
tached by their anterior faces to the filaments a little below 
the middle. Before flowering the anthers arc doubled down¬ 
wards upon the filaments, so as to have the appearance of 
being pendulous; by the extrication of their beaks, how¬ 
ever, the upper part of the filament is reflexed, and the 
point of insertion, which before exi>ansion was posterior, 
becomes anterior. Ovary adnate to the calyx without con¬ 
necting sepia or cells, the beaks of the anthers not reaching 
so low; four-celled, polysporous, placenta* from the inner 
angles. Style erect, as long as the stamina. Lerry ovate, 
four-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs. —Besides being tetraiidrous, this species is remarka¬ 
ble for the unusual mode of attachment of the anthers to the 
filaments, of which a partial example is affbrdcd in the pre¬ 
ceding. There is a strong resemblance between the two in 
habit as well as in this particular. Here we have the ovary 
completely adnate to the calyx, while in the preceding the an¬ 
thers reach lower down, and are therefore lodged in cells be¬ 
twixt them; but the two species are too nearly related in all 
other respects to'admit of being separated on this account. 

12. MELASTOMA GBACILIS. (W. J.) 

M. octandra, staminibus alternis nanis, paniculis termina- 
libus gracilibus, foliis ovatis acuminatis glabris trinerviis, 
ramis compressis. 
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Sedudu akar. Malay* 

Sumatra. . 

A shrub. Branches compressed, nearly smooth. Leaves 
opposite, pctiolate, ovate or lanceolate-ovatc, rounded at tlio 
base, very acuminate, four-inches long, smooth, dotted with 
minute tubercles above, ihree-nervcd, with a less distinct 
marginal pair, the transverse veins conspicuous. Petioles 
short, slender. Panicle terminal, oppositely branched, pc-, 
duncles and pedicels slender, ^ickened at their joints. 
Brads linear. Calyx ovate, smooth ;• limb absolutely fouS 
lobed, j>crsistent. Corolla bluish-white, four-petalled. Uta- 
mina eight,the alternate ones considerably smaller; anthers 
nearly stiaight, without beaks, furnished at the base with 
two long linear flat appendices or awns ; their points before 
expansion only reaching to* the top of the ovary. Ovary 
adnate to the calyx, four-celled, polyspermous; placentm. 
from the inner angles. Style simple, erect. Berry globose, 
smooth, rather dry, four-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs. —This is a slender, delicate, small-flowered species, 
having considerable resemblance to the following. The al¬ 
ternate stamina arc here very small, so as almost to appear 
abortive; but the form and structure of all the anthers and 
their appendages are precisely the same. In the first divi¬ 
sion of the Melasiomve, the inequality of the stamina is occa¬ 
sioned by the dissimilar structure of the alternate anthers; 
in the second, whatever ditterence may occur in their rela¬ 
tive lengths, their structure is precisely alike. No ambiguity 
can therefore be occasioned by such an inequality as exists 
in this species, were even its real affinities less strongly 
expressed in its general habit and secondary characters. 

13. MELASTOMA GLAUCA. (W- 

M. tetraiidra, paniculis terniinalibu.s glaiicis, foliis quin- 
quenerviis acuminatis basi* cordatis glabriusculis. 
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Osbeckia tetr|ndra. Roxb. Cal, llort. Beng. p. 88. 

T^niong utan. Malay. 

Abundant at Pulo Penang. 

A shrub of considerable height, with stcllulate pubes¬ 
cence. Branches spreading, round, pubescent. Leaves 
opposite, short-petioled, recurved, ovate-oblong, cordate at 
the base, acuminate, entire, very smooth, thinly sprinkled 
beneath with stellulatc hairs, somewhat rigid, five-nerved, 
with prominent transverse veins. Petioles short, tonientose, 
channelled above and ciliatc on the edges, connected by 
an interpetiolar line. Stipules none. Panicles terminal, 
with opposite divaricate ramifications, glaucousfthroughout. 
Bracts ovate, acute, ciliate. Calyx oblong, smooth, glau¬ 
cous, ccerulescent above. Limb entire, tjorolla of a delicate 
blue, four-petallcd, spreading* petals ovate, acuminate. 
Stamina four fertile, ascending; filament appendiculate at 
the apex; anthers long, much curved, rostrate, opening by 
a pore at top; besides these there are two abortive filaments. 
Ovary connected to the calyx by four septa, between which 
the beaks of the anthers are lodged before expansion, four- 
celled, polysporous; placentas from the inner angles of the 
cells. Style reddish, longer than the stamina. Stigma 
simple. Berry of a fine glaucous-purple colour, ovate, four- 
celled, many-seeded. 

Obs, —This is a handsome shrub, easily distinguished by 
the glaucous tint of its panicles, and in general appearance 
has considerable resemblance to the preceding. Only four 
stamina are here fertile, but they are accompanied by two 
small filaments without anthers. The leaves arc of a deep 
green, rather rigid, with strongly-marked nerves and veins. 
While young, both surfaces arc sprinkled with stellulatc 
pubescence, which is easily rubbed off, and disappears with 
age. The appendages of the stamina are in the form of 
rounded auricles. 
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14. MELASTOMA VIMINALIS. 

M, octandra, folib oblongis obtuse acuminatis basi cordatis 
c|uinqucnerviis, paniculis trichotomis, bracteis oppositis ob¬ 
longis ciliatis, anthcris quatuor altcrnis stevilibus. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A large climbing shrub. Branches long and drooping, 
round, pubescent, tinged with purple. Leaves opposite, 
siib-bifarious, pctiolate, oblong, cordate at the base, termi¬ 
nating in a long obtuse acumen, entire, smooth above, sprin¬ 
kled with minute stellate hairs beneath,*five-iicrved, the outer¬ 
most pair less distinct than the others; five or six inches 
long. Petioles short, generally furnished with one or two 
set® on the edges immediately below the leaf. Stipules 
no le; interpetiolar line prominent, naked. Panicles oppo¬ 
sitely corymbose, trichotomous, terminal and axillary, the 
whole forming a large foliose panicle at the end of the 
branch. Bracts rather large, opposite, erect, oblong, ciliate, 
pubescent as well as the peduncles and calyces. Caly.r 
oblong-ovate; limb nearly entire. Corolla white, four-petal- 
Icd ; petals acute, subrotate. Stamina eight, of which four 
are fertile, bearing thick, straight, yellow anthers; the alter- 
nate'four are sterile, of nearly equal length, but having in 
place of an anther a simple filiform process, which is appen- 
diculatc at the base ; both are equally incurved betw'ccn the 
calyx and ovary before expansion. Style subulate, dcclinate. 
Stig?na small. Berry sub-globose, purple, four-celled, many- 
sceded. Seeds attached to placentae, which project from the 
inner angle of the cells. 


15. MELASTOMA EXIMIA. 

^ ^ M. octandra, paniculis terminalibus, folds maxiinis glaber- 
rimis clliptico-ovatis quintuplinerviis. 

Found on the side of Gunong Bunko, commonly called the 
Sugar-loaf Mountain, in the interior of Bencoolen. 
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This is a large shrub with irregularly four-sided branches. 
Leaves opposite, short-pctioled, very large, elliptic-ovate, 
acute at both ends, with a short acumen at the point, entire, 
very smooth, thick and leathery, quintuple-nerved, fifteen 
or sixteen inches long. A dense circle of brown-coloured 
bristles surrounds the joints of the stem within the axils. 
Panicles terminal, large, red, the subdivisions quaternate; 
bracts similarly quaternate and verticillatc, ovate. Ftoivers 
pale flesh-coloured. Calyx oblong; limb obsolctcly four¬ 
toothed. Petals four. Statnina eight, nearly etjual; anthers 
similar and e(|ual, purple, furnished with two short yellow 
appendages at the base. Ovary connected with the calyx 
by eight septa. Style simple. Berries reddish-purple, four- 
celled, many-seeded. 

Obs .—This is a very remarkable ajid splendid species, 
with uncommonly large deep-green leaves, and highly colour¬ 
ed panicles. 

16. iWELASTOMA RUBICUNDA. (W. J.) 

M. octandra, floribus axillaribiis dichotome cymosis ru- 
bescenti-pellucidis, calycis margine integro, foliis oblongo- 
ovatis triplincrviis glaberriniis. 

Native of the forests of Singapore. 

A shrub with long branches and cinereous warted bark. 
Leaves op'posite, short-petioled, oblong, ovate, acuminate, 
obtuse at the base, triple-nerved, very entire, very smooth, 
pale green and punctate beneath. Petioles short, thick. 
Cymes somewhat paniculate, axillary, dichotomous, divari¬ 
cate ; peduncles and pedicels smooth and red. Calyx semi¬ 
inferior, sub-globose, somewhat pellucid, .and of a delicate 
red, fleshy, smooth, attached to the ovary by eight partitions; 
margin entire and incumbent. Corolla white, almost diapha¬ 
nous, four-petalled; petals oblong, reflexed. Stamina eight, 
erect. Anthers long, curved, beaked, bituberculatc at the 
base, red, before expansion having their points lodged in 
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the cells betwixt the calyx and ovary. Style as lon^ as the 
stamina. Stigma simple. Berry rubescent, four-celled, many- 
seeded. 

17. MKLASTOMA PULVEKULKNTA. (IV. J.) 

M. octandra, floribus terminalibiis corymboso-paniculatis 
rubicundis pulverulentis, foliis ovalis basi bituburcuiatis gla- 
berrirais trinerviis. 

Si biring. Malay. 

bound, along with the preceding, at fsingapore, and in many 
parts of Sumatra and the islands which skirt its western coast. 

A shrub with smooth brown bark, and furfuraccous 
branches. Leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, obtuse, bitu- 
berculate at the base, very e^ntire, very smooth, three-nerved, 
veins not prominent, coriaceous, paler beneath. Stipules 
none. Petioles short, round, furfuraceous. Panicles termi¬ 
nal, oppositely corymbose: peduncles dichotomous, reddish 
and papilious. Calyx sub-globose, obscurely four-angled, 
surrounding the ovary, rubescent, pulverulent; •/h«6 four- 
lobed. Corolla four-petalled, red, sprinkled with yellow 
powder ; petals spreading, lanceolato-ovatc, with a small 
tootfilet on each side. Stamma eight, erect; anthers long, 
red, with white cells, opening by a pore at the top, straight, 
furnished behind the base with a fascicle of white hairs ; 
before expansion incurved like the other Melastomec, but 
being without beaks, hot reaching beyond the top of the 
ovary. Ovary adnate to the calyx, four-celled, many-seed¬ 
ed ; placent <2 from the inner angle of the cells. Style decli- 
nate, as long as the stamina. Stigma obtuse. Berry sub- 
globose, four-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs, —These two Singapore species are nearly related to 
^ each other, and differ considerably in habit from the other 
Melastomoe chiefly in their extreme smoothness and the 
greater delicacy of their flowers. The latter is by far the 
most frequent, and appears to prefer the neighbourhood of 

T 
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the sea. The tubercles of the leaf are formetKby the incurv¬ 
ing of its base upon the petiole at the point of junction: 
they arc rarely exactly opposite, but generally higher on the 
one side than the other. Tlie petals have a kind of appen¬ 
dix or tootlilet oil the margin, a little above the middle. In 
the former species the petaL arc singularly transparent and 
delicate. 

18. MICLASTOMA ALPESTRIS. 

Tab. I. Fig, 3. a — d. 

M. dccandra, paniculis termiualibus, foliis scssilibus gla- 
berrimis crenulatis quintuplinerviis. 

Found on the summit of the Sugar-loaf Mountain (Gunong 
Bunko) in Sumatra. 

A small shrub, with smooth jiub-dichotomous branches. 
Leaves opposite, sessile, scmi-amplcxicaul, ovate, elongated 
upwards, obsoletely crenate, very smooth, coriaceous, pale 
green, with a purplisli shade beneath, <piintuple-nervcd ; 
three to four inches long. A circle of short brown threads 
in the axils. Panicles terminal, divaricate, flesh-coloured. 
Bracts small. Calyx fivc-<lentate. Corolla five-petal led, of 
a delicate flcsh-colour, rotate; petals obtusely notched at 
the point. Stamina ten, ascending, equal. Anthers similar 
and equal, curved, beaked, dark-purple, having a toothlct 
or spur behind; before expansion their points reach about 
half way down between the calyx and ovary. Style simple. 
Berries red, five-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs .—This is the first decandrous species I have met 
with belonging to the second division of Melastomie with 
similar anthers. In habit and in the texture of the leaves 
it has a close resemblance to M. piiherulenla^ but its flowers 
have more resemblance to those of M. rubicunda ; it must be 
associated with these two. From the characters of thip 
species, it appears that neither the number of the stamina, 
nor of the nerves of the leaves, afford subdivisions consonant 
to the natural series, I met with this plant on the very 
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summit of th^ Sugar-loaf, along with I^todorlendra and 
Paccinia. 


SONERILA ERECTA. (W.J.) 

Triandria Mono^ynin. 

ErccLa, ramosa, foliis lanccoiatis scMTalis, racemis termina- 
libus paucifloris, fioribus sessilibus. 

Sunimow. Malay. 

Native of the Forests of Pulo PinaiTg. 

Root fibrous, erect, from six inches to a foot in 

height, oppositely branched, round, tingcil with red, fringed 
with two opposite longitudinal lines of hairs (like that of the 
Veronica Chainaedrys). Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute at both ends, serrated, villous with erect 
hairs, three-nerved, green above, reddish beneath. Petioles 
nearly smooth. Stipules none. Peduncles tcrndnal, spring¬ 
ing from the centre of a four-leaved verticil which terminates 
the branch, and of which two opposite leaves are smaller. 
The spike is unilateral, about; four-flowered, recurved, 
smooth ; each flower sessile on the upper side of the clavate 
peduncle, which is there thickened and as it were scooped 
out to receive it, and is attenuated downwards to the point 
of insertion into the branch. Bracts none or very minute. 
Calyx smooth, trifid, lacinife acute. Corolla of a light flesh 
color, composed of three lanceolate ovate, acuminate, spread¬ 
ing petals. Stamina three, alternating with the petals, erect, 
scarcely so long as the corolla. Anthers two-cclled, acute, 
cordate at the base. Style erect, equal to the stamina. 
Stigma obtuse. Ovarium long, linear, inferior. Capsule 
obiong, obtusely three-angled, three-celled, threc-valved, 
, jnany-sceded, the dissepiments opposite to the valvc^. Seeds 
attached to a central columnar tlirec-sitlcd placenta. 

Ohs .—This plant differs considerably in habit from the 
other species of Sonerila in having an erect slender hrachiale 
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slcin, and small lanceolate leaves, not obliquf^at the base as 
in most of the genus. 

The uppermost leaves are quatern, forming a kind of invo¬ 
lucre to the slender peduncle which springs from their centre. 

SONERILA jNIOLUCCANA. (Roxb) 

iSubcaulescens, villosa, folhs obluiue cordatis integri^op- 
positis altero minore. peduiiculis axillaribus, rucemis uni- 
lateralibus. 

Itox: FI: Jnd : Vol \. p. 1~2. 

Pouh. Malay. 

A native of the moist shady forests of Pulo Pinang. 

A small herbaceous plant whose root is librous, and whose 
stem does not exceed a few inches in length. Every part is 
thickly covered with red hair. The Leaves are petiolate, 
«)pposite, one much smaller and rounder than the other, 
unequally cordate, acute, very entire, of a deej) green on the 
upper surface, red beneath, with quintuple nerves. Petioles 
round, and hairy. Stipules none. Peduncles generally froni 
the axils of the smaller leaves, erect, bearing from one to 
three unilateral somewhat recurved racemes, and furnished 
about the middle with two small opposite bracteolar ieailets. 
The racemes are at first revolute, but unroll themselves as 
the flowers open. The flowers are unilateral, arranged in 
two rows upon short pedicels, and each supported by a li¬ 
near ciliate bract. Calyx superior, covered like the rest of 
tile plant with red hairs, three-parted, lacinite lanceolate, 
acute. Corolla white, composed of three petals inserted 
between the divisions of the calyx, ovate, acute, with a few 
red hairs along the middle of the under surface. Stamina 
three alternating with the petals; filaments linear, ascend¬ 
ing; anthers linear, bending towards the style, yellow, two- 
celled. Style declinate in an opposite direction to the sta¬ 
mina. Stigma simple. Capsule ovate, crowned by the 
calyx, hairy, three-celled, thrcc-valved, maiiy-seedcd, the 
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tlisbcpinicnts opposite to the valves, tlic placenta? peltate, 
pedicellate, affixed to the avis of the capsule. 

SONERILA IIETEIIOPHYLIA. (W,J.) 

Eoliis oppositis altero iiiininio reniformi, altero oblongo 
aciimiiiato versus basin attenuate ibique seniicordato, supra 
glabris, pedunculis axillaribus brevissimis paucifloris. 

Found at Tappanuly on the West coast of Sumatra. 

Stem creeping, round, covered with appressed scaly hairs. 
Z&av&j .opposite, almost sessile, one very minute and reni< 
form, the other about three inches long, oblong, broader 
above, acuminate, narrowing to the base, semicordate, the 
outer lobe forming a rounded auricle, obsoletely denticulate 
or nearly entire, a small spinule on the denticulations; three- 
norved, smooth above, whitish beneath, with some hairs on 
the nerves. Petioles scarce any. Flowers from the axils of 
the small loaves, sometimes nearly solitary, sometimes four 
or live on a very short peduncle. Pedicels reddish, seated 
on small tubercles, furnished with glandular hairs. Calyx 
superior, trilid. Corolla thrcc-petalcd. Stamina three. 
Capsule turbinate, three-celled, many-seeded. 

OJjs .—This species is remarkable by the extreme differ¬ 
ence in the size of the opposite leaves, one of which is so 
minute as almost to escape observation. The same peculiarity 
exists in the Soncrila Moluccana. 


XLIV. LYTHRARI^. 

t,AGKIlSTR(HMIA FLOlUBUNDA. ( W. J.) 

Icosandria Monogynia. 

, Foliis suboppositis ovato-oblongis glabris, paniciili.-i lermi- 
ualibus raniosissimis multilioris ferrugineo-villosis, staminibus 
inequalibus, calycibus turbinatis sulcatis. 

Found at Fulo Finang. 
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A tree. Leases suboppositc, short pctioled, rather re¬ 
curved, seven or eight inches long, ovate-oblong, somewhat 
acute, entire, smooth, with strong prominent nerves and 
reticulate veins. Panicle terminal, much branched, spread¬ 
ing, many-flowered. Peduncles, pedicels and calyces ferru¬ 
ginous, densely villous w'ith stellate hair. The flowers arc 
smaller than those of L. Reginfc, but much more nunier|>us 
and in much I.irgcr panicles, pale rose color on their first 
expansion, and passing through various gradations of inten¬ 
sity, until at length they become nearly purj)le. Calyx covered 
with ferruginous wool, turbinate, regularly marked with many 
deep longitudinal furrows or ribs, giving it a fluted appear¬ 
ance, limb spreading six-parted. Refenc expansion, the 
calyx is obconical and nearly fl^t at (he top. Corolla si.x- 
petalled, spreading, petals inserted by short ungues alter¬ 
nately witlj the segments of the calyx, ovate, not much un¬ 
dulated. Stamina red, numerous, inserted on the calyx, six 
of them longer, thicker and more conspicuous than the rest. 
Ovary thickly covered with white hair, six-celled, many- 
seeded. Style erect. Stigma clavalc. 

Olj.s .—This beautiful and splendid species may be readily 
distinguished from the L. Regina? by the greater size of the 
panicles, and their ferruginous color. The flower buds in 
that species represent in some degree a double cone, in this 
a single inverted cone, being flat and even depressed at top. 
The L. hirsuta, Lam : is also quite distinct from this, having 
hirsute leaves. 

XLV. llHIZOPHOREiT:. 

IIIUZOPUORA CARyOPHYLLOIUHS. (W. J.) 

Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Fruticosa, folliis ovato-lanccolatis utrinque acutis, pedun- 
culis axillaribus trifloris rarius dichotome quinquefloris, flori- 
bus S'fidis', radicula subcylindrica acutiiiscula. 
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Mangiuin Caryophylloides, Humph: Amh: iVl. p. 11 Ji. 
t. 78. • 

Found at Singapore and Pulo Pinang. 

This is a much smaller shrub than the common Mangrove, 
and does not divide its roots so much. It is generally found 
in shallow sandy salt marshes, rising with a tolerably erect 
stem and branched nearer to the base than the common 
species. Leaves opposite, petiolate, about four inches long, 
oval or ovate-lanceolate, acute at both ends, sometimes 
slightly inequilateral, very entire, very smooth, coriaceous; 
the lower surface appearing under the lens dotted with minute 
white points. Petioles round, furrowed above, smooth. 
Stipules long, enveloping the corniculate buds in the manner 
of the Ficus, very deciduous. Peduncles axillary, solitary, 
three-flowered, shorter thsfti the petioles; sometimes they 
are dichotomously five-flowered, having a flower in the bi¬ 
furcation. Calyx semi-inferior, surrounding the ovary, ovate, 
limb eight-parted, spreading, lacinia? linear, acute, thick, 
rather incurved at their points. Corolla white, cight-petal- 
led, petals nearly erect, alternate with the lacinim of the 
calyx, conduplicatc, inclosing tlie stamina by pairs, bifid, 
furinshed with a few threads or filaments at the point, ciliat¬ 
ed on the margin. Stamina double, the number of the petals 
inserted on the *calyx in a double scries, the inner ones 
shorter, erect, not so long as the petals, enfolded by them 
until the period of complete expansion, when they burst 
from their recesses with an elastic force, and disperse their 
pollen. Anthers linear, acute, two-celled. Ovarium contained 
within the calyx, two-celled, tetrasporous; ovula subrotund, 
aflixed near the top of the cells. Style filiform, as long as 
till stamina. Stigma bifid with acute lacinim. Fruit contain¬ 
ed in the persistent calyx, one-seeded, the other three ovula 
proving abortive. The seed is at first ovate or roundish, 
with conform albumen, the embryo inverse, in the upper part 
of the seed. As the fruit advances, the radicle is elongated 
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and becomes at length nearly cylindric, obsoletely angled, and 
rather acute at’the point. I have generally found three 
cotyledons, rarely four. 

Obs. —Rumphius’s figure is by no means a good represen¬ 
tation of the plant, but his description of it is correct. Jt 
comes nearest to the R. cylindrica, Kari Kandel, Itheeil, 
Mai; VI. p. 59. t. .‘io, which dilFers from this in having the 
radicle very obtuse and more exactly cylindrical, and 'Sche 
peduncles generally one or two-flowered. According to 
Rumphins this species is rather rare, and is called Mangi 
Mangi Chenke or Clove Mangrove, whence his appellation 
Caryophylloidea, which 1 have thought proper to retain, as 
the resemblance holds good in some particulars. 


XLVI. HALORAGE/E. 


IIALORAGIS DISTICHA. (W. J.) 


Foliis alternis distichi.s obliquis integris, floribus axiliari- 


bus siib.soUtariis, petalis tridentatis. 

Kayo Kanchil. Malay. 

This species is not unfrequent in Sumatra, at Singapore, 
and other parte of tlic Malay Archipelago. 

A shrub with ferruginous pilose branches. Leaves alter¬ 


nate, distichous, arranged in two serie.s, one of large leaves 
and another of very small ones, which resemble sti]>uUe, being 
regularly placed a little below the insertion of the large ones 
so as to lie over their bases; the large leaves are sub- 
sessile, rhomboid-oblong, inequilateral, acute, entire, nearly 
smooth above, pilose with short appressed hairs beneath; 
from an inch to an inch and a half long: the small leaves are 
similar in shape, but more acute and little more than a quar¬ 
ter of an inch long, they arc arranged on the anterior side 
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of tlie branch and are closely appresscd to it so as to resem¬ 
ble stipules. Flowers axillary, generally solitary, subsessilc. 
Calyx four-leaved, persistent. Petals four, shorter than the 
calyx, trifid. Stamina eight, as long as the petals; anthers 
two-celled. Ovary inferior, four-sided, ferruginous, four- 
celled, tetrasporous. Styles four, equal to the stamina. 
Stigmas simple. Drupe oblong-ovate, red, containing a nut 
with eight longitudinal furrows, and containing a single seed. 
Seed oblong-oval; embryo central in an ample albumen. 

Obs. —The general habit of this spficies is very peculiar, 
and has much the character of Australasian vegetation, to 
which country the genus principally belongs. 


XLVII. COMBRETACE^. 

PYIIRIIANTHUS. ( W. J.f 

Decamlria Monogynia. N/0. Combretacem, Br. 

Ctilyx 5-fidus, superus, persistens. Corolla 5-petala calyce 
longior. Stamina 5—10, crecta, corolla duplo longiora. 
Ovarium nnilucufare, ovulis 3—5 pendulis. Drupoi cary- 
opliylliformis, calyce coronata; mice oblonga inonospcnna. 

Arbor littorea inter Rhizophoras crescens: foliis crassis 
ad apices ramornm confertis^ftoribus subcorymbosis. 

PYllRHANTIlUS HTTOREUS. 

iSIiri batu. Malay^ and in Sumatra Kayu Api-api. 

Native of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, growing 
among Mangroves in salt swamps and near the mouths of 

* Petaloma Roxb. FI. Ind. Lumnitzera Wilid. Wight aud Arnott. 
Bruguitira. Petit Thouars. 
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rivers. It is one of the most ornamental trees that occur in 

n 

these situations. Mcr^ui, Malacca. W. G. 

It grows to be a large tree, generally with an irregular 
crooked trunk. Leaves irregularly crowded at the extre¬ 
mities of the branches wliirh are rough with their persistent 
vestiges, subscssile, cuucifoi'm, retuse, attenuated at the base 
into a very short petiole, obtusely creuatc, often nearly 
entire, smooth, thick and fleshy, ulniost vciulcss. Stipules 
none. Racemes short, simple, terminal, subcorymbose. 
Flowers pedicellate, Crowded. Bracts two, small, acute at 
the base of each flower. Calyx superior, .5-cleft, segincuts 
erect, thick, rather obtu.se. Corolla crimson, 5-])ctalled, 
petal.s spieading, twice as long the calyx, acute. Stamina 
varying in number from 5 to 10, erect, twice as long as the 
corolla, filaments red, subulate; antliers ohlong, purple, at¬ 
tached by the middle. Ovary inferior, about flic size and 
.shape of a clove, one-celled, containing from .‘J to 5 ovula 
Avliich arc pendulous from the top of the cell. Style one. 
Berry or drupe somewhat compressed, obtusely angled, 
crowned by the thick persistent calyx ; nut oblong with two 
prominent angles, one-seeded. Seed exalhuminous. Embryo 
inverse. Cotyledons convolute. 

Ohs. —The number of the stamina is very variable, seven 
is perhaps the most frequent; five and .six are common, but 
ten the complete number is rare. The numher of ovula 
varies also. The genus is most nearly related to Laguii- 
cularia of Ceartner, but seems to differ in its corolla and 
stamina. It has some resemblance to Kada kandel, Rheed: 
II: Mat: VI. p. 67, t. .‘17, a figure wliieh has not I believe 
been quoted, and may possibly be another species of this 
genus. Kayii Api-api is the name generally given to this 
tree in Sumatra, but is applied by Rumphius to his Man- 
gium album. Herb: Amb: III. p. 115, t. 66, which is a 
species of Avicennia, probably the A. resinifera of Forster, 
known in Sumatra by the name of Pelandok Kayu. It appears 
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to be distinct from A. tomcntosa, huvinj» lanceolate acute 
leaves, white beneath but not tomentose, and the fruit hein*,^ 
much ^lnallel^ 


SPHALANTHUS. (W. J.) 

Dccandria Monogynia. M. O. Combrelacetc. Hr. 

Calyx tubulosus, bine gibbiis, deciduus, limbo 5-partito- 
Corolla ii-petala summo tubo calycis inserta et cjusdcni 
laciniis altcrna. Stamina 10, corolla breviora. Stylus tubo 
calycis bine accretus. Ovarium unilt)cularc, ovulis paucis 
ab apice loculi pendulis. Capsula 5-alata, monosperma, 
semine o-ang\dato. Semen exalbuminosum, cotyledonibus 
convexo-planis, radicula minima conicii. 

SPHALANTHUS CONFERTU'S. 

Kayu Sumang. Malay. 

A shrub with round nearly smooth branches. Leaves 
generally alternate, large and reflexly bifarious, short petiol- 
ed, ovate-oblong, acuminate, siibgordate at the base, entire, 
very smooth. Petioles short, somewhat recurved. Stipules 
none. Spikes 1 —3, terminal, bending in an opposite direc¬ 
tion from the leaves. Flowers crowded, sessile. Bracts 
lanceolate acute, much shorter than the flowers. Calyx 
superior, very long, tubular, gibbous on one side below, red¬ 
dish and somewhat tomentose without, limb 5-partcd, some¬ 
what reflex, lacinim acute, broader at the base. Corolla 5- 
petalled, white at first, becoming red after expansion, a little 
longer than the calyx, petals ovate-oblong, acute. Stamina 
ten, inserted in a double series on the calyx, erect, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers oblong, yellow. Ovary small, 
i^blong, one-celled, containing three pendulous ovula, ;)ttach- 
ed by filaments to the summit of the cell. Style greetj, fili¬ 
form, rather longer than the stamina, adhering to or con¬ 
crete with the tube of the calyx on one side along its whole 
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length. Stigma simple. Capsule large, not crowned with 
the calyx, oblong, with five membranaceous wings, smooth, 
onc-cclled, one-seedcd. Seed oblong with five-obtuse angles. 
Integument membranaceous, easily separated. Albumen 
none. Embryo conform to the seed. Cotyledons plano¬ 
convex, angled exteriorly. ^Radicle conical, very small. 

Ob. —The structure of the seed is here diftcrcnt from what 
generally obtains in the Combretaceae, the cotyledons being 
solid, not convolute. 


POLYPETALiE INCERTvE SEDIS. 

OCT AS. nV- ) 

Octandria Monogynta. 

Calyx 8-partitus. Corolla 8-loba. Stamina octo, laciniis 
corolla? alterna. Stigma sessile, 8-radiatum. Dacca 8-spernia, 
supcra. 

Frutex foliis simplicibus allcrniSf .^picis axillaribus. 
OCTAS SPICATA. 

Found at Tappanuly on the West coast of Sumatra. 

A shrub, with long branches; the young parts tomentosc. 
Leases alternate, petiolatc, lanceolatc-oblong, acuminate, en¬ 
tire, smooth; five-inches long. Stipules small, acute. Spikes or 
racemes two from each axil, rather shorter than the leaves, 
many-flowered; pedicels in threes. Flowers small, white. 
Bracts minute. Calyx small, 8-parted. Corolla monopetalous, 
spreading, divided at the margin into eight round lobes. Sta¬ 
mina eight, as long as the lobes of the corolla; anthers white, 
subsagittate. Ovary superior, globular, eight-celled, eight- 
seeded. Stigma large, sessile, comjjoscd of eight fleshy coadu- 
nate lobes. Berries about the size of pepper corns, purple, 
containing eight seeds, which are angled interiorly. 
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CCKLOPYllUM. (W.J.) 

I 

Octandria Monogyyiiu. 

Calyx 4'-partitus. Corolla 4-petala. Stamina 8, alterna 
breviora. Stigma obtusum, subsessilc. Drupa supera, mice 
biloculari, loculo exteriore lunato alterum fovente. Semen 
unicum, loculo altcro vacuo. 

Arbor, ramis apice foliosis, folds simplicihus, Jioribus 
racetnosis. 

CCKLOPYRUM CORIACEUM. 

Tarantang. Malay. 

In forests in the neighbourhood of Bcncoolen. 

A tree with thick branches, whicli arc foliose at their 
summit. Lcaoes alternate, petiolate, elliptic, obtuse or emar- 
ginatc, entire with refiexed margins, firm and leathery, 
smooth above, pale and tomentoso beneath, costate with 
strong parallel ribs or nerves; 10—13 inches long. Petioles 
about three inches long, marginate and flattened above. 
Racemes axillary, erect, shorter t^haii the leaves, branched; 
flowers numerous, yellowish, small and inconspicuous, in 
small racemules or spikelets. Bracts small, acute. Calyx 
inferior, spreading. Corolla four-petalled, petals longer 
than the calyx, ovate. Stamina 8, the alternate ones shorter. 
Ovary surrounded and nearly immersed in a large fleshy 
ncctarial ring, whose sides are angled by the compression of 
the filaments. Style scarce any. Stigma obtuse. Drupe 
ovate, acute, smaller than an olive, containing a single nut. 
Nut two-celled, cells unequal and dissimilar, the outer and 
lower crescent-shaped, and embracing the other which is 
smaller, oblong and always empty; the larger cell contains 
, a single conform seed. 

Ohs .—The structure 9 f the fruit is very peculiar; the 
empty cell is placed obliquely in the upper part of the nut, 
the fertile one is as it were wrapped round the other. The 
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extreme minuteness of the ovary prevented me from satisfac¬ 
torily ascertaining its structure. 


XLVIIl. 


BEGONIACE^:. 


HI:G0N1A. Linn. 

The island of Suiiialra abounds with Begonim, a tribe of 
plants which arc chiefly found in moist shady situations at 
the foot of hills and in the recesses of forests. Beiiiir sue- 
culent herbs, they arc with difficulty preserved in herbaria, 
and the specimens are frequently deficient in one or other 
of the parts of fructification. Descriptions from the living 
plants in their native soil are therefore particularly desir¬ 
able, and in this view the following account of the s])ceies 
which have fallen under my observation will not he uninter¬ 
esting. They seem to differ from all those described by Mr. 
Dryander in the 1st Volume of the Linnean Transactions, 
and no great additions have been since made to our know- 

t 

ledge of the genus. 


BBGONIA CAESITTOSA. '(\V. J.) 

Subacaulis, foliis incqualitcr cordatis angulatis acuminatis 
glabris, pedunculis dichotome cymosis, capsulm alis cquali- 
bus obtiisangulis v. rotundatis. 

At Bencoolcn. 

Nearly steraless. Leaves petiolate, oblitpie, cordate at 
the base with rounded slightly inie(]ual lobes overlapping 
each other a little, somewhat falcate, rounded and siiblobate 
on one side, straighter on the other, attenuated into a long 
acumen or point, spinulosc but scarcely serrated on the 
margin, smooth, shining above, pale and punctato-papillose 
beneath; nerves 5—9, branched towards the margin. The 
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leaves are of unequal size and vary somewhat in shape, the 
old ones being much rounder and more (lecidedly lobed 
than the younger ones, which have the point so much incurv¬ 
ed, as to be nearly falcate on one side. Petiolen red, pilose. 
Pedunclea often as long as the leaves, smooth, bearing a 
dichotonmiis cyme of white flowei’s. Brads ovate, concave. 
MALE. Perianth four-leaved, the inner pair smaller. Sta¬ 
mina numerous, collected into a head. FEMALE. Perianth 

% 

superior, three-leaved, two exterior large, subrotund, applied 
to each other as in the male flowers, aifd enclosing the third 
which is much smaller and oblong. Style trifid. Stigma 
hinato-bifid, yellow and glanduloso-pilosc. Capsule three- 
winged, wings nearly equal, obtuse angled or rounded. 

BEGONIA OUBICUEATA. HV. J.J 

Subacaiilis, foliis orbiculatis corilatis crenatis glabris, pe- 
dunculis subdichotomis, capsnhe alis siibcqualibns obtu- 
sangulis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Nearly steinlcss. Leaves pctiolate, subrotund, from three 
to four-inches in diameter, slightly obli<pie, cordate at the 
biihe'where the lobes overlap each other, remotely crenate, 
rounded at the point, smooth except on the nerves of the 
under surface, beautifully and finely punctate above. Sti¬ 
pules scariose, acute. Peduncles erect, subdichotomous, near¬ 
ly as long as the leaves, /. e. about six or eight inches in 
height. Flowers while. MALE. Corolla four-petal led, the 
outer pair large, oblong; the inner small. Stamina nume¬ 
rous. FEMALE. Capsule three-celled,many-seeded, three¬ 
winged ; wings obtuse angled, nearly equal. 

BEGONIA SUBLOBATA. {W.J.) 

Ilepens, foliis cordatis subquinquclobis vel angulatis den¬ 
tate serratis margine rellexis glabris, capsulx* alis cqualibus 
obtusangulis. 
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Found under moist rocks on Pulo Penang, West coast of 
Sumatra. 

Repent with a thick knotty root. Leaves alternate, petio- 
late, cordate, sometimes unequally, large and broad, often 
six or seven inches long, angulate, sometimes with five acute 
lobes, sometimes nearly ovate, acuminate, dentato-serrate, 
edges recurved, very smooth, .5—7 nerved, finely punctate, 
the dots appearing elevated on the upper surface and de¬ 
pressed on the lower. Petioles 4—6 inches long, nearly 
smooth, furnished immediately below their junction with the 
leaf with a scmivcrticil of linear, acute appendices or scales. 
Stipules large, ovate, rather laciniatc towards the apex, one 
on each side of the petiole. Peduncles axillary, erect, G - -8 
inches long, red, very smooth, terminated by a dichotomous 
divaricate panicle of white flowers tinged with red. Bracts 
roundish. MALM. Perianth four-leaved, leaflets rather 
thick and fleshy, the two outer ones much larger and subro¬ 
tund, before expansion completely enclosing the inner two, 
and having their edges mutually applied to each other in 
such a manner that they^form an acute carina round the 
unexpanded flower. Stamma numerous in a roundish head; 
filaments short, inserted on a central column which rises 
from the base of the flower. Anthers oblong, cells adnate 
to the sides of the filaments, bursting longitudinally. FE¬ 
MALE. Cap.mles with three c(|ual obtusely angled wings, 
three-celled, three-valved, valves septiferous in the middle, 
sutures corresponding to the wings. Seeds numerous, at¬ 
tached to placentae which project from the inner angle of 
the cells. 

Ohs. —The serratures are hard and cartilaginous and re¬ 
curved in such a manner along with the margin of the leaf, 
that when only observed on the upper surface, their place is 
perceived by an indentation. It seems to resemble the B. 
grandis, Dryand .* which differs however in having oblique, 
doubly serrated leaves, and purple flowers. 
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BEGONIA FASCICULATA. (W. J.j 

FoHis i^eriovibus alteniis, superioribus oppositis, oblongo- 
ovatis basi scinicordatis duplicato-serratis pilosis, perianthiis 
masculis diphyllis, capsiilaj alls erptallbus obtusangulis. 

Found at Tappanuly on the West coast of Sumatra. 

Caulescent. Stem weak, joinfed, thickened at the joints, 
round, covered with red hairs. Leaves petiolate, the lower 
ones alternate, the upper ones opposite, oblong-ovate, in¬ 
equilateral, semicordate at the base, acuminate, irregularly 
serrate, covered above with red erect “subspincscent hairs, 
beneath with softer and weaker hairs. Petioles densely 
pilose. Stipules linear, acuminate, pilose. The flowers come 
in fascicles from the middle of the petioles, and these flower- 
beaiing leaves are always opposed to another without flowers; 
hence it is that the upper leaves are opposite while the lower 
are alternate. Fascicles composed of male and female flowers; 
pedicels slender, smooth, white. Bracts several at the base of 
the fascicles, acute, pilose red. MALE. Perianth diphyllous, 
white. Stamina numerous. Anthers yellow. FEMALE, 
Perianth superior, white, cup-shpped, five-leaved; petals 
ovate, acute, with a few short red hairs on tlie outside. 
Style*Ace^\y trifid; lobes convolute, infundibuliform. Capsule 
three-winged, three-celled, wings equal, obtuse-angled. 

BEGONIA PILOSA. ( IV. J.) 

Folds subsessilibus irregulariter serratis acuminatis pilosis 
subtus rubris, bracteis ad basin pediccllorum subrotundis 
ciliatis, capsulm alis subequalibus parallelo-rptundatis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Caulescent, pilose. Leaves alternate, scarcely petiolate, 
ovate, inequilateral, acuminate, slightly and irregularly ser¬ 
rate, pilose with long red hairs, under surface of a bright 
red colour; about three inches long. Stipules large, lanceo¬ 
late, pilose externally. Peduncles oppositifolious, subdi- 
chotomous. Bracts at the base of the pedicels, roundish, 
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ciliate. Flowers white. MALE* Corolla four-petalled, the 
inner pair smaller. Stamina numerous. FEMAL^, Corolla 
five petalled; the two outer petals larger. Capsule three¬ 
winged ; wings nearly equal, parallel and rounded. 

BEGONIA BRACTEATA. (W. J.) 

Foliis duplicato-serratis acuminatis pilosis, pedunculo 
1—3-floro bracteis numerosis appressis vestito, capsulis basi 
bibracteatis, alls equalibus rotundatis. 

Near the foot of Gtinong Bunko in the interior of Bencoolen. 

Suberect, strong and branching, very villous, shaggy. 
Leaves alternate, short petioled, ovate, semicordate at the 
base, acuminate, duplicato-serrate, pilose, 3—4 inches long. 
Stipules large, pilose. Peduncles oppositifolious, generally 
supported by a smaller leaf, invested particularly towards 
the base with many pair of opposite ovate acute pilose ciliate 
bracts, which arc pressed fiat against each other; the upper¬ 
most pair is distant from the rest and supports from one to 
three pedicles. Flowers white. MALE. Corolla four-petal- 
led ; the outer two large subrotund. Stamina numerous. 
FEMALE. Corolla five-petallcd; petals nearly equal. 
Style three. Stigmata lunate, villous with yellow'short 
glandular hairs. Capsule embraced by two bracts at the 
base, three-celled, three-winged; wings e*qual, rounded. 

BEGONIA llACEMOSA. (W.J.) 

Foliis obovato-oblongis irregulariter dentatis acuminatis 
glabris, racemis^ erectis masculis, flore femineo axillari, peri- 
anthiis masculis diphyllis, capsulac alis equalibus parallelo- 
rotundatis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Layang-layang Simpai. Malay. 

Subercct; stem smooth, jointed. Leaves alternate, short 
petioled, obovate-oblong, attenuated towards the base which 
i.s unequally cordate, acuminate, irregularly and unequally 
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dentate, smooth ; 6—7 inches long. Stipules large, oblong. 
jReicem&jf oppositifolious, long, erect, bearifig numerous fas¬ 
ciculate male flowers, and having a single female one in the 
axil. MALE. Corolld two-petalled, petals very thick. Sta¬ 
mina numerous. FEMALE. Capsule with three equal 
parallel rounded wings, three-ccUed. 

BEGONIA GENICULATA. {W. J.) 

% 

Caule geniculato, foliis ovato>oblongis dcnticulatis acumi- 
natis glabris, pedunculis divaricato-dichotomis, floribus supe- 
rioribus masculis dipetalis, inferioribus femineis, capsula; 
alis equalibus obtusangulis. 

llumput Udang Udang. Malay. 

Sumatra. 

Caulescent; stems smootli, compressed, channeled, joint¬ 
ed, thickened at the articulations. Leaves alternate, petiu- 
late, semicordate at the base, ovate oblong, acuminate, 
denticulate, smooth. Peduncles oppositifolious, dichotomous, 
divaricat^ many flowered, lower flowers female, upper male. 
There is often a female flower from the axil. MALE. Peri- 
anth two-petalled, white. Stamina numerous; anthers ob¬ 
long, broader above. FEMALE. Capsules long, three- 
winged, wings obtuse-angled, equal, smooth. 

Obs. —The leaves of this plant are used by the natives for 
cleaning and taking out rust from the blades of creeses. It 
has considerable resemblance to the preceding species. 


XLXIX. LORANTHE^. 

LORANTHUS COCCINEUS. UK J.) 

Floribus spicatis tetrandris, spicis axillaribus crectis, foliis 
subovatis glabris. 

Found at Singapore. Malacca. IV. G. 
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Branches long, vimineons. Leaves alternate, pctiolate, 
oblong-ovate, subcordate at the base, attenuated towards the 
apex which is obtuse, entire, smooth. Petioles short. Spikes 
axillary, solitary or in pairs, erect, longer than the leaves; 
flowers sessile, closely pressed to the rachis before expan¬ 
sion. A single small ovate'ferruginous bract is situated at 
the base of each flower. Calyx superior, nearly entire, 
scarcely toothed. Corolla coccineous, four-petalcd, erect, 
tubular, limb spreading, petals nearly linear, broader at the 
base. Stamina four, yred, erect, inserted into the middle of 
the petals and ecpialling them in length; anthers oblong 
adnate, red. Style red, erect, scarcely longer than the 
stamina. Stigma obtusely capitate. Berry ovate ; elongated 
above, one seeded. Seed contained in a hard shell, fopr-sided, 
its apex immersed in gluten info which the radicle shoots. 
Embryo inverse, the radicle produced beyond the albumen. 

This species is nearly allied to the L. pcnLapetala of Rox¬ 
burgh, agreeing with it in habit and inflorescence. 

LORANTHUS FERRUGINEUS. RoSIk 

Eerrugineo-villosa, folliis cllipticis obtusis supra glabri.s, 
pedunculis fasciculatis axillaribus 2—G floris, floribus' te- 
trandris extus ferrugineo-villosis. 

Ro.f:b : Ilort: Beng : p. 87.* 

Sumatra, &c. Malacca. W. G. 

A parasitic shrub which attaches itself firmly to the 
branches of trees by means of long runners and numerous 
circular bands. The branches are long and hanging, and 
when young densely covered with reddish ferruginous wool. 
Leaves opposite, short pctioled, coriaceous, elliptic, obtuse, 
entire, smooth and green above, ferruginous and densely 
villous beneath. Stipules none. Peduncles fascicled, from 
one to four in each axil, 2-6 flowered. A small scale like 


• G. FI. Ind. 2, p. 207. 
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bract embraces the base of the ovary. Calyx (if any) an entire 
margin crowning the ovarium. Corolla covered externally as 
well as the peduncles and ovary with ferruginous tomentum, 
green and smooth witliin, tubular, divisible into four-petals 
which commonly adhere at their base, but separate at the 
limb, which is generally more* deeply cloven on one side. 
Stamina 4, inserted into the tube and nearly as long as the 
limb. Filaments flat, deep purple. Style as long as the corolla. 

Stigma subrotiind. Berry ovate, ferruginous, one-seeded. 

• 

LORANTIIUS llETUSUS. (W. J.)* 

“ Leaves opposite, obovate-oblong, retuse or cmarginatc; 
racemes sub-solitary, limb of the corolla shorter than the 
clf.vatc |:ube. 

Found at Singapore. Sialacca, W. G. 

Parasitic on trees, and fastening itself by long runners. 
Bark brown.— Leaves opposite, short-petioled, obcuneate, or 
oblong-obovate, retuse or emarginate, entire, smooth, coriace¬ 
ous ; nerve.H indistinct; about three inches long. Racemes 
below the leaves from the former^axils, short.— Flowers pedi- 
cclled with one or two bractes at the base.— Calyx consisting 
of sm entire margin. Tube of the corolla clavatc, gibbous 
and angled above, rosy, suddenly contracted at the limb, 
which is five or sfx-parted, yellowish green; segments narrow- 
lanceolate, reflexed, shorter than the tube. Stamina six, 
sometimes five, erect. Style a little longer than the stamina. 
Stigma capitate. Berry one-seeded."— W. Jack's MSS. 

LORANTUUS CYLINDRICUS. (W. J.}\ 

“ Leaves alternate, petioled, lanceolate, acute at both 
ends; racemes axillary, as long as the leaves, limb of the 
/orolla much longer than the cylindrical tube. 

• Roxb. FI. fiid. cd. Carey. 2. p. 212. 
t Roxb. op. cit. 2 . p. 213- 
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Kayo Tiong. Malay 

Found in Sum&tra. 

Branches woody, straight, with dark coloured bark.— 
Leaves alternate, rather long-petiol^d, lanceolate, acute at 
both ends, entire, smooth, nerved; four or five inches long. 
Petioles about an inch in length. Racemes axillary, as long 
as the leaves, rigid; flotoer.<t pedicellate-divaricate, rather 
distant from each other, so that the whole has an open stiff 
appearance. Bracies one embracing the base of the ovary on 
its outer side.—Ca/yof rather distinct, nearly entire. Corolla 
red, perfectly cylindrical before expansion, fivc-petalled; 
limb rcflexed, three times as long as the lube ^ petals linear, 
separating almost to the base. Stamina five, inserted on the 
petals, and nearly as long. Style filiform, erect. Stigma 
small. Ovary cylindrical, one-seeded. 

Obs. —This is a well marked species having .«oinewhat the 
habit of a Rhopala in its inflorescence and cylindrical flowers, 
which are sometimes tetrandrous.”— W. Jack's MSS. 

LORANTHUS INCARNATUS. fW. J.J* 

“ Pentandrous; young leaves and branchlets covered with 
deciduous, stellate pubescence; leaves alternate, broad-ovate, 
acute ; racemes below the leaves, hoary; calyx five-toothed ; 
limb of the corolla much shorter than the tube. 

Found on the island of Pulo Nias. 

Parasitic on trees. All the young parts covered with stel¬ 
late pubescence which is easily rubbed off. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, pctiolatc, broad-ovate, attenuated upwards, acute, 
entire, smooth when adult, nerves strong- and distinct; nine 
inches long. Petioles short. Racemes from the stem below 
the leaf-bearing branchlets, generally several together, some¬ 
times solitary. Flowers nearly sessile. A small bract at the. 


* Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Carey. 2. p. 213. 
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base of the ovary. Peduncles., ovaries and calyces hoary 
with short dense wool. Calyx superirt-, distinctly five- 
toothed. Corolla above two inches long, slightly tomentosc 
without, pale rosy witb a greenish limb ; tube gibbous l^low, 
contracted a little above the base, then widening j^fards 
till it suffers a second contraction before expanding*into the 
limb, which is about a fourth the length of the tube, five- 
parted, with leflexed segments. Stamina five, erect. Style 
longer than the stamina. Stigma clavatc. Berry crowned 
with the calyx, hoary, and mealy, ov^e, one-seeded. 

Obs. —This beautiful species comes nearest to L.farinosa, 
Lam. but differs in the pubescence of the young leaves and 
branches, and the much greater length of the tube of the 
corolla.” 


LORANTHUS PATULUS. (PV.J.J* 

*' Leaves opposite, elliptic-ovate, smooth ; flowers on long 
pedicels, paniculate-racemose, axillary or below the leaves; 
tube of the corol acutely six-angled, equal in length to the 
segments of the limb. 

Found in the interior of Bencoolen. 

Branches smooth.— Leaves opposite, petioled, elliptic- 
ovate, rather obtuse, sometimes sub-acute, entire, smooth, 
coriaceous; abdVtt three inches long.— Flowers paniculate- 
racemose on long divaricate pedicels, axillary or below the 
leaves. The racemes are shorter than the leaves from which . 
they spring. Bractes two or three, embracing the ovary 
like a calycle. Calyx an entire margin. Corolla green, 
tipped with light red and with a purplish tinge towards the 
base, tube clavate, dilated upwards, acutely six-angled; limb 
i.ix-parted, segments as long as the tube, narrow, revolute. 
Stamina six, erect. Style as long as the stamina. Stigma 
capitate. Berry sub-globose, one-seeded.” 


• lloxb. op, cit. 2, p. 214. 
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L. PROTEACE.^:. 

KHOPALA ATTENUATA. (W.J.J 
Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Proteacece. -Juss. and Br. 

Foliis alternis ovatis acuminatis, racemU axillaribus foliis 

longioribus, pedicellis getninatis calycibusquc glabris. 

♦ 

Native of Pulo Pinang. 

Arborescent, with A)uiid smooth branchcvS. Leaves al¬ 
ternate, petiolate, ovate, acuminate, attenuated to tlic base 
and decurrent on the petiole, ten or eleven inches long, en¬ 
tire, sometimes with one or two toothlets near the point, very 
smooth. Petioles short, thickened at the base. Capsule 
none. Spikes rather longer than*the leaves, axillary, cylin- 
rlrical; tiowers geminate, short pedicelled. Perianth four- 
leaved, leaflets linear, dilated and staminiferous at the sum¬ 
mit, revolute. Stamina four inserted near the apex of the 
perianth; fdaments scarcely any; anthers linear, two-celled. 
Style filiform, as long as the corolla. Stigma clavate. Ova¬ 
rium onc-celled, containing two erect ovuia. 

4 

RHOPALA MOLUCCANA. (Br.) 

Foliis alternis obovatis obtusiusculis inte^erriniis, racemis 
plerumque lateralibus, pedicellis bifidis calycibusqne glabris. 

. . Found in a garden at Pulo Pinang. 

Arborescent with grey bark. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
six or seven inches long, obovate (or cuneately ovate) obtuse, 
very entire, very smooth, yellowish green. Petioles an inch 
long, fiattened above, thickened at the base. Spikes lateral, 
generally below the leaves. Flowers geminate on a bifid 
pedicel. Bracts very small. Perianth four-leaved, leaflets 
revolute, dilated and stamen bearing at the summit. Stamina 
four, anthers linear, nearly sessile. * Style filiform. Stigma 
clavate. Ovarium one-celled, two-sporou.s. 
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Obs. —In the preceding the leaves are acuminate and the 
flowers in pairs each with its proper pedi«e1; in this the 
leaves are rounded and obtuse at the apex, and the flowers 
arc gcminate.on a common pedicel. 

RHOPALA OVATA. ( W. J.j 

Foliis subsessilibus ovatis utrinque acutis integcrrimis, pe> 
dicellis brevissimis cum calycibus ovariisque levissime tomen> 
tosis. 

Found at Tappanuly. • 

A small tree. Leaves alternate and opposite, almost ses¬ 
sile, broad ovate, acute, sometimes acuminate, entire, with 
revolutc edges, very smooth, nerves distinct; ten inches long 
by six>broad. Petiole none save the thickened base of the 
middle nerve. Racemes belojv the leaves from funner axils. 
Pedicels two-flowered; a bract at the base of each and at 
the subdivisions. Perianth together with the pedicels slight¬ 
ly tomentose or nearly smooth. Neciarial scales four. 


LI. AQUILARINE^. 

PHALERIA. fW. J.J* 

Octandria Monogynia, 

Perianthium coloratum, tubulusuni, inferum, limbo 4'-parti- 
to. Stamina 8, exserta. Ovarium biloculare, J^-sporum, 
ovulis pendulis. Stigma capitatum. Bacca bilociilaris, dis- 
perma. Semina exalbuminusa, embryone inverse. 

FrutexfoUis suboppositis^Jioribus axUlaribus. 

, This genus is related to the Thymeleae, but differs in hav - 
ing a bilocular ovary and fruit. 


* Drimys^ermam. Reiuwardt. fide Decaisne. 
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PHALERIA CAPITATA. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A shrub with smooth branches. Leaves opposite, or 
subopposite, short petioled, ovate-lanceolate, terminated by 
a long sharp acumen, entire^ very smooth ; eight inches long. 
Petioles thickened. Stipules none. Peduncles axillary, some¬ 
times from the axils of fallen leaves, very short, bearing 
head or umbel of sessile flowers, which is embraced by an 
involucre composed of several oblong-ovate leaflets or bracts. 
Flowers large and %vhite, resembling those of the Jasmine. 
Perianth inferior, tube long, faux pervious, smooth, limb four- 
parted, segments ovate. Stamina eight, inserted on the faux, 
exsert, rather long ; anthers two-lobed. Ovary embraced by 
a thin white nectarial cup, oblong, attenuated into a style, two- 
celled, cells monosporuus, ovulaTattached to the summit of the 
cell by a thread, which passing along the back of the ovulum 
is inserted into its base, so that the ovuium seems as if 
doubled upon its filament. Style a little shorter than the 
stamina. Stigma capitate, papillou.s. Berries crowded, some¬ 
what pear-shaped, rounded above, acute at the base, cortical, 
two-celled two-seeded. Seed exalbuminous; embryo inverse; 
cotyledons plano-convex ; radicle small, superior. 


LII. LAURINiE. 

LAURUS PARTHENOXYLON. fW. J.J* 
Enneandria Monogynia. 

Foliis venosis ovatis acutis petiolatis subtus glaucis, pani- 
culis brevibus paucifloris axillaribus et lateralibus, fructu 
globoso calyci truncate insidente. 

♦ For an account of a nearly allied •species, see a paper of Dr. Wal- 
lich on the Nipal Camphor and Sapapos tree, (Laurus ylandulfera, WaU.) 
in the Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, toI. 
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Kayo Gatlis. Malay. 

At)undant in the forests of Sumatra. * 

This is a lofty timber tree. Bark brown and rough. 
Leaves alternate, rather long petiolcd, ovate, acute, often 
acuminate, and varying in breadth, about three inches long, 
entire with somewhat revolute e*dges, smooth, glaucous be¬ 
neath, nerves lateral and irregularly alternate. Petioles 
round, an inch long. Peduncles from the young shoots at 
the extremity of the branches, axillary or lateral, terminated 
by a short, few flowered panicle, and generally longer than 
the young leaves from whose axils they spring. Bracts none. 
Perianth funnel-shaped, six-parted, yellowish. Stamina nine, 
arranged in two rows, the outer six naked, the inner three 
furnished at the base with two yellow glands; filaments flat; 
anthers adnate, the cells opening with a longitudinal valve or 
operculum. Style as long as the stamina. Stigma obtuse, 
4-cornered. Drupe seated on the enlarged cup-shaped per¬ 
sistent truncated base of the perianth, globose, containing a 
one-see(fed nut. Embryo inverse. Cotyledons hemispherical. 
Radicle superior, within the edge .of the cotyledons. 

Obs. —This species has considerable affinity to L. cupu- 
laria* The fruit has a strong balsamic smell and yields an 
oil, which is considered useful in Rheumatic affections, and 
has the same balsamic odour as the fruit itself. An infusion 
of the root is drank in the same manner as Sassafras, which 
it appears to resemble in its qualities. The wood is strong 
and durable when not exposed to wet, and in that case con¬ 
sidered equal to Teak. Kayo Gadis siginiiies the virgin 
tree, whence the specific name. 

May this be the Oriental Sassafras wood mentioned under 
the article Laurus in Rees’ Cyclopedia ? 

• 

LAURUS INCRASSATUS. ( IT. J.) 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis venosis, pedunculis fructus incras- 
satis rubris. 
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Machilus medius. Humph: Amb: III. p. 70. 1. 41. 

Jaring jaring^upai. Malay. 

Found at Natal in the island of Sumatra. 

A tree. Leaves alternate, petiolat6, ovate-lanceolatc or lan¬ 
ceolate, acuminate, entire, very smooth, with lateral nerves 
proceeding from a middle rib; about five inches long. Pe¬ 
tioles short. Peduncles axillary or lateral near the extre¬ 
mity of the branches, shorter than the leaves, supporting a 
small panicle of flowers. In the flower these peduncles and 
pedicels arc slender ^and delicate, but as the fruit advances 
they become very much thickened, fleshy, and red. Perianth 
six-parted. Stamina nine, the three inner ones glandular at 
the base and somewhat villous; anthers opening by longitu¬ 
dinal valves. Style short. Sli^ma capitate, angled. Berry 
seated on the incrassated peduncle, and embraced at the base 
by the divisions of the perianth a little enlarged, about the 
size and shape of an olive, purple, one-seeded. Seed oval, 
exalbiiminous. Radicle superior, far within the edge of the 
cotyledons. 

Obs. —I have met with,another species at Bencoolen with 
larger leaves from 9 to 12 inches in length, in which the pe¬ 
dicels alone are thickened, the peduncles remaining unalter¬ 
ed. In this particular it agrees perha|)s still better with 
Ruinphiiis's figure, than the plant above described. 

TETRANTJIERA CORDATA. (W.J.) 

N. O. Laurince. 

Kacemis axiliaribus, floribus umbellatis enneandris, fila- 
mentis pilosis, perianthii limbo sexpartito, foliis cordati- 
subrotundo-ovatis uninervibus costatis subtus ramulis pedun- 
culis involucrisque ferrugineo villosis. 

West coast of Sumatra. ^ 

A moderate sized tree. Leave.s alternate, petiolate, cor-* 
date, sometimes sinuate-cordate, varying from subrotnnd- 
ovate to oblong-oval, rather acute, smooth above, tomentose 
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beneath, nerves proceeding from a middle rib, veins trans¬ 
verse, subreticulate. Peduncles axillary, Shorter than the 
leaves, bearing a raceme of involucred umbels. Involucres 
five-leaved, leaflets roundish, tomentose without, deciduous. 
Umbels sessile on the involucre, 4—7 flowered; flowers pe- 
dicelled. MALE. Perianth 6-parted. Stamina nine hairy, 
the inner three filaments furnished with large glands; 
anthers four-celled. FEMALE.^ Perianth 6-parted, seg¬ 
ments narrow. Sterile stamina nine, the inner three with 
large double glands ; filaments pilose with long hairs. Style 
one, longer than the stamina. Stigma dilated, sublobate. 
Berry oblong, one-seeded. 


LIII. MYRISTICE^. 

KNEMA GLAUCESCENS. (W.J.) 

N. O. Myrisiicets. Br. 

Glomcrulis axillaribue 2 —6 floris, floribus pedicellatis, 
baepis oblongo-ovalibus subpulverulentis, foliis oblongis siir- 
sum attenuatis subtus glaucis, antheris \2 —15. 

In the ncighb(jurhood of Bencoolen. 

A dioecious tree. The young parts covered with rusty 
down. Leaves alternate, short-petioled, oblong, generally 
rounded at the base, attenuated upwards, acute, very entire, 
deep green and shining above, glaucous beneath, the adult 
leaves nearly smooth, the young ones furnished with short 
stellate pubescence on the under surface; lateral nerves 
simple; about seven inches long by. two broad. Petioles 
somewhat rusty, a third of an inch in length. Stipules none. 
•Flowers 2 —6, glomerate on a short axillary knob, pedicel¬ 
late ; pedicels as long a? the petioles, ferruginously tomen¬ 
tose. A minute bract about the middle of each pedicel. 
MALE. Perianth ferruginously tomentose without, deeply 
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3-parted, spreading, segments round-ovate, thick; ajstivation 
valvate. Stamineous column central, slender, expanding at 
top into a peltate disk, whose edge is divided into or 15 
rays to the lower surfaces of which are attached an equal 
number of two-celled anthers. FEMALE. Fruit axillary, 
generally solitary, hanging, oblong-oval, considerably smaller 
than an olive, somewhat pulverulent and rusty, bursting into 
two valves. Nut invested by a thin aril, which is laciniate 
only at the top. Seed with ruminate albumen. 

Ohs .—The seed has a pungent taste and slightly aromatic 
smell. Mr. Brown has recognized the propriety of separat¬ 
ing Knema from Myristica. 


LIV. ASAllIN^ 

ARISTOLOCHIA HASTATA. ( W. J.) 

Gynandria Ilexandria. N. O. Aristolochiee. 

Folds hastato-trilobis glsdiris, racemis axillaribus, perian- 
thio basi-inflato, lamina erecta elliptica marginibus revolutis. 

Found at Natal on the west coast af Sumatra. 

Siiffrutescent, Branches long, spreading! over the neigh¬ 
bouring shrubs, but not twining, angulate, jointed, smooth. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, from six to ten inches long, 
hastately three-lobed, middle lobe elongated and terminat¬ 
ing in a blunt acumen, very entire, very smooth, five-nerved 
and strongly veined. Petioles two inches long, thick, round, 
channeled above. Racemes axillary, longer than the petioles. 
Flowers alternate, pedicellate, somewhat distichous; rachis 
flexuose. Perianth superior, purplish red, smooth without, 
inflated at the base into an ovate six-angled ventricle, from 
which rises an ascending infundibuliform curved tube with 
revolute margin; lamina erect, elliptic, revolute at the sides, 
tomentose on the inner surface, as is also the inside of the 
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tube. Style short, thick. Stigma orbicular, peltate, divid¬ 
ed on the summit into six conical erect*lobes. Anthers 
sessile, regularly arranged in a circle below the stigma, six 
in number each consisting of two lobes which are twO'Celled 
and deeply furrowed along the middle. (As these are not 
arranged by pairs, might they* not with equal propriety be 
considered as twelve distinct two-celled anthers.) Ovary 
oblong, obtusely six-angled, six-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs .—This is a large and very beautiful species of Aris- 
tolochia, remarkable for the size and form of its dowers. 
The ventricle at the base is large and the narrow urn-like 
tube rises upwards with a very graceful curve. In this 
species the anthers might properly be considered as twelve 
in number, each two-celled, as they are all arranged at 
equal distances round the Stigma, and it seems questionable 
whether the genus itself ought not to be referred to Dode- 
candria in place of Hexandria. The arrangement of the 
anthers by pairs in the other species does not appear to 
necessitate the supposition of a deviation from the usual 
structure in ascribing to them four parallel cells in place of 
the more usual number of two, nor does the analogy of other 
cognate genera furnish any thing opposed to the inference 
so strongly suggested by the present species. 


LV. RAFFLESIACE^. 

•RAFFLESIA.* (IV. J.) 

Dicecia Gynandria. 

^ Perianthium monophyllum ventricoso-canipanulatum, fauce 
coarctata nectario annular! incumbente coronata, limbo 5- 
partito subredexo, lacinus rotundatis; Columna fructifica- 


• k. Br. Linn. Trans. 13 p. 201. 
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tionis maxima, crassa, sligmate truncato coronata, disco pro* 
cessibus pluribusf corniculatis ecbinato. 

Mas. Antherm numerosaa, globos«, sessiles, sub-stigmate in 
orbem dispositas, apice poro umbilicalae, substantia cellulosa. 

Fem. Semina minuta, nidulantia in substantia rimnsa 
baseos columnse cui antberie*deficiunt. 

Herba parasitica aphylla,Jlore giganteo. 

IIAFFLESIA TITAN.* 

Sumatran name, Pe'timan Sikuddi, or Devil's SirUbox. 

Native of the forests in the interior of Sumatra, particu¬ 
larly those of Passiimmah Ulu Manna, wlrerc it was fir.st 
discovered by Sir T. S. IIapfles on his journey into that 
country in 1818. 

This gigantic flower is parasitic on the lower stems and 
roots of the Cissus angustifoliaf Roxb. It appears at first 
in the form of a small round knob, which gradually increases 
in size. The flower-bud is invested by numerous membra¬ 
naceous sheaths, which surround it in successive layers, and 
expand as the bud enlarges, until at length they merely form 
a cup round its base. These sheaths or bracts are large, 
round, concave, of a firm membranaceous consistence, and 
of a brown colour. The bud, before expansion, is depressed, 
round, with five obscure angles, nearly a*foot in diameter, 
and of a deep dusky red. The flower ^ when fully expanded, 
is in point of size, the wonder of the vegetable kingdom, its 
breadth across from the tip of the one petal to the tip of the 
other, being little short of three feet. The cup may be 
estimated capable of containing twelve pints, and the weight 
of the whole is from twelve to fifteen pounds. The inside 
of the cup is of an intense purple, and more or less densely 
villous, with soft flexible spines of the same colour; towards 
the mouth it is marked with numerous depressed spots of 
the purest white, contrasting strongly with the purple of the 

• Kafllesia Arnoldi. R. Br! 
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surrounding substance, which is considerably elevated on 
their lower side. The petals ai’e of a brick ted, witli numer¬ 
ous pustular spots of a lighter colour. The whole substance 
of the flower is not less than half an inch thick, and of a 
firm fleshy consistence. It soon after expansion begins to 
give out a smell of decaying animal matter. The perianth 
is cyathiform, narrowed at the mouth, which is further con¬ 
tracted by a nectarial ring which surrounds it, leaning in¬ 
wards. The limb is five-parted, somewhat reflexed, but turn¬ 
ing upwards again at the point; the lobes subrotund and 
thick. In the centre of the cup rises a thick column, truncate 
and nearly flat on the top. At its base is a prominent ring 
or cord, and another a little above, both homogeneous in 
substance with the column. The summit of the column or 
stigma is a flat disk, about six inches in diameter, from which 
rise from forty to sixty corniculate processes, nearly erect, but 
diverging a little from the centre; the upper edge is thin, and 
rises up like the rim of a salver; the lower edge is incum¬ 
bent and somewhat revolute. The sides of the column are 
angular. 

^ • 

In the male, the stamina are arranged in a circle under 
the lower edge of the stigma, by which they are concealed. 
Each stamen is lodged in a proper hollow, separated from 
the next by a process of the revolute edge. Filaments none. 
Anthers sessile, globular, about the size of a pea, dark-co¬ 
loured, attached to the lower surface of the stigma. They 
have a white depressed spot on the summit, in the centre of 
which is a pore or foramen for the emission of the pollen. 
The whole''substance is spongy and cellular. 

In iXie female, the column is precisely similar, but wants 
the anthers and their hollows. In the centre its substance 
is full of irregular fissures, on the surface of which numerous 
minute seeds are observed. The fruit never bursts; but 
the whole plant gradually rots away, and the seeds mix witJi 
the putrid mass. , 
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Such are the characters of this very extraordinary vege¬ 
table, which appears to have little aihnity with any other, 
and to be as unique in its mode of fructification as in size. 

It was, as already mentioned, first discovered by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, in the forests of Passummah Ulu Manna, 
and the specimens were forwarded by him to lirngland in 
1818. In the following year, numerous additional specimens 
were procured from various parts of the country, and an 
opportunity afibrded for more minute examination, the parti¬ 
culars of which arc cdtitdfined in the foregoing short account. 
The greater part of these specimens have been transmitted 
to England, together with the observations made on the 
recent plants. Some time after their despatch, a letter was 
received from Sir Joseph Banks, acknowledging the receipt 
of the first specimens, which had all proved to be males, and 
suggesting the probability of the plant being parasitic, a 
conjecture which had, during the interim, been ascertained 
to be correct by investigation on the spot. 


LVL NEPENTHEiE. 

NEPENTHES. 

Dioscia Monadelphia, 

Char. Ess. Mas. Calyx 4-partitus. Corolla nulla. Fila- 
mentum columnare. Antherec in globum compacts. 

Fem. Calyx et corolla maris. Stigma sessile, 4-lobum. 
Capsula supera, 4-valvis, 4-locularis, polysperma. Semina 
linearia, paleacea. 

Char. Gen. Calyx coriaceus, profunde 4-partitus, paten^. 

Mas. Eilamentum columnare, erectum, cylindricum, calyce 
psullo brevius. Anlherm plurcs, lutem, bilocularcs, in globum 
compacts. 
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Fem. Ovarium superum oblongiim tetragonum. Stylus 
niillus. Stigma peltatum, 4'-lobum. CapsvlU oblonga, utrin- 
que attenuata, 4-angularis, latcribus sulcatis, 4-locularis, 4- 
valvis, valvis medio septtferis. Placentce nullae, praeter des- 
sepimcnta. Semina numerosaj inclusa tunica membranacea 
rufescente utrinque elougata atuta. Albumen oblongum, 
embryone terete monocotylcdone longitiuline fere albuminis. 

Folia apice in cirrhum urniferum producta. Raccmiprimo 
terminaleSf demum^ crescente caule^ laterales et opposit'folii. 

This remarkable genus offers little Affinity with any other, 
and its place in the natural arrangement is undetermined. 
Nothing can exceed the sportive variety which nature has 
displayed in the adornment of these singular plants. Their 
chief peculiarity is the urn-shaped appendage to the leaf, 
the use and purpose of which it is not easy to discover. 
Some Naturalists, who think it necessary in all cases to give 
^n answer to the question of cui bono,'’ have expatiated, 
with more imagination than truth, on the benevolent provi¬ 
sion of these vegetable fountains for the refreshment of the 
thirsty traveller in tropical regioq^. Into this field of specu¬ 
lation it is unnecessary to enter, or to detail the superstitious 
ideas entertained respecting them, by the ruder inhabitants 
of the countries in which they grow. 

The tendril hangs from the extremity of the leaf, frequent¬ 
ly twisting itself round some neighbouring twig, and dilates 
at its extremity into an urn, which turns upwards in such a 
manner as always to preserve its perpendicularity. These 
urns vary in form in the different species, and are frequently 
tinted with the most beautiful colours. Some arc long and 
tubular, and others are variously dilated or inflated. They 
are not, however, quite cylindrical, being all more or less 
flattened anteriorly, and some species being there furnished 
with two membranaceous wings or fringes. The bottom 
of the urns is beautifully*and finely punctate on the inner 
surface, apparently by ducts or vessels, from which the water 
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is secreted. The margin is finely and regularly striated, and 
generally more Highly coloured than the rest of the urn ; it 
turns inwards, and forms a peculiar inrerted rim, which is 
denticulate at the edge, in a manner corresponding to the 
striae. By this peculiar inversion, it becomes impossible 
entirely to empty the cup of its water by holding it down¬ 
wards, and it also forms a kind of trap for whatever enters || 
from without, as ingress proves easier than regress, owing to 
the row of teeth just mentioned, which oppose themselves 
to it. The cups, in consequence, are almost always found 
full of insects that have been lured into the toil, and paid 
the forfeit of their curiosity. While young, the mouth of 
the cup is closed by an operculum or lid, attached by a kind 
of hinge to the posterior angle^ which opens at a certain 
stage, and never closes again. The young cups are about 
half-full of a pure, limpid, and almost tasteless fluid, but 
after the opening of the operculum it soon becomes polluteck 
with foreign matter. It has been stated that the lid shuts 
every night to supply the waste of fluid during the preceding 
day, but a very little obsenvation shews this to be a mistake. 
The Malay name of the genus is Priokrat or Kachongbruhf . 
whi6h signifies the MonJtey-cup, 

NEPENTHES RAFFLESIANA. (W. J.J 

Foliis petiolatis, ascidiis inferiorum ventricoso-campanula- 
tis antice membranaceo-alatis, superiorum infundibuliformi- 
bus nudis, omnium ore pulcherrime striato oblique postice * 
assurgente. 

Native of the forests of the island of Singapore. Mount 
Ophir. W. G, 

The Root is fibrous. Stem ascending at the base, be¬ 
coming erect, and supporting itself on the neighbouring 
trees; the young parts covered with a deciduous tomentum 
or down. The leaves are alternate, petiolate, the lower 
ones crowded and lanceolate, the upper ones more remote 
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and oblong; the adult leaves are smooth; all are entire, 
have inconspicuous lateral nerves, and the middle one elongat¬ 
ed into an urn-hearing tendril. The Cirrhi of the lower 
leaves are not twisted; hut hang straight from the apex; 
they terminate in larger, ventricose, and highly coloured 
ascidia or urns, fringed along the anterior angles with two 
membranaceous fimbriate wings, somewhat contracted at the 
mouth, which opens obliquely, rising much higher, and 
slightly recurved behind, where the operculum is inserted. 
The tendrils of the upper* leaves ar6 twisted into one or 
two spires at the middle, and terminate in long ascending 
funnel-shaped urns, flattened anteriorly hut not winged, and 
gracefully turned at the mouth like an antique vase or urn. 
Both have the inverted margin beautifully and delicately 
striated, and variegated with parallel stripes of purple, crim¬ 
son, and yellow. The opercula are incumbent, membranace- 
. ous, ovate, marked with two principal longitudinal nerves 
and cuspidate behind the hinge. The racemes are at first 
terminal, but the stem begins, after a time, to shoot beyond 
them, and they become lateral,, and are always opposed to 
a leaf which differs from the others in being sessile, and its 
cirrhus never having an urn at its extremity. T\ic pedicels 
are one-flowered. 

Male. Calyx deeply four-parted, tomentose on the outer 
surface, smooth, red, and punctate on the inner, segments 
oblong, obtuse, reflex. Corol/a none, stamineous column 
(columna staminca) central, erect, thick,, red. Anthers 
numerous, yellow, contorted into a round terminal head. 

Female. Calyx as in the male. Ovarium superior, ob¬ 
long, four-sided, erect. Style none. Stigma sessile, peltate, 
four-lobed. Ce^sule oblong, somewhat curved, four-angled, 
• deeply furrowed at the sides,- four-celled, four-valved, the 
valves septiferous in the middle, many-seeded. Seeds long, 
linear, membranaceous, and acute at both ends, arranged 
longitudinally, and affixed by the base to the partitions. 
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Obs, —This is the largest and most magnificent species of 
the genus, being*adorned with two kinds of urns, both ele¬ 
gant in their forms, and brilliant in their colouring. It was 
first discovered with the following species in the forests of 
Singapore by Sir T. Stamford Raffles, Lieut.-Governor of 
Sumatra, when he established a British Colony on that is¬ 
land, in February, 1819. To him, therefore, it is justly dedi¬ 
cated. 


NEPENTHES AMPULLARIA. (W.J.) 

Caule basi repente surculos urniferos promente demum 
erecto foliifero, cirrhis foliorum muticis, ascidiis petiolatis 
confertis infiatis antice membranaceo-alatis, ore coarctato 
subrotundo striato, operculo lanceolate reflexo postice triciis- 
pide. 

Found along with the preceding in the forests of Singapore, 
also at Rhio, on the island of Bintang. Malacca^ W. G, 

Root fibrous. Stem repent at the base, becoming erect, 
and supporting itself on the neighbouring trees, round, co¬ 
vered with a deciduous ferruginous down, urn-bearing at the 
base, and leaf-bearing above. The um-bearing shoots or 
suckers are short and spring from the repent part of the 
stem; they are entirely sheathed by the crowded petioles of 
the urns, which are dilated and amplexicaul at the base. 
The urns or ascidia are supported on short straight petioles; 
they are erect, ovate, inflated, green and spotted with purple, 
furnished anteriorly with two longitudinal, membranaceous, 
fimbriated wings; mouth somewhat contracted, striated, of a 
uniform yellowish green colour, and nearly round, the in¬ 
verted margin being prolonged further into the interior of 
the cup than in the other species. The Operculum is lan¬ 
ceolate-oblong, generally reflexed, tricuspid behind the ,, 
hinge. It opens at an early stage, and as the urn enlarges, 
it becomes much too^small to reclose it. The leaves come 
on the erect part of tKe stem, and are alternate, subpctiolate. 
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lanceolate, from eight to twelve inches in length, very entire, 
somewhat reflex at the margin, smooth above, covered with 
a ferruginous tomentum beneath, particularly on the nerves, 
terminating at the apex in a tendril, which is generally 
thickened and revolute at the extremity; the lower ones 
have sometimes urns similar to those at the base of the stem. 
The Racemes are al first terminal, and afterwards, as in the 
other species, lateral and oppositifolious, erect, pyramidal, 
many-flowered; the lower pedicels three to four-flowered, 
the upper one-flowered. The Bracts*axe linear, acute, and 
villous like the raceme. 

Male. Calyx four-parted, flat, ferruginously tomentose 
without, green and smooth within, segments ovate, rather 
acute, two opposite ones larger. Corolla none. Stamineous 
column central, erect, nearly as long as the calyx. Anthers 
about eight, yellow, two-celled, compacted into a globular 
head. 

Female. Calyx the same as in the male. Omrium 
superior, oblong, erect, four-sided. Style none. Stigma 
peltate, four-lobed. Capsule oblong, narrow at both ends, 
four-angled, four-celled, four-valved, many-seeded, valves 
sepCiferous. Seeds linear, paleaceous. 

Obs ,—This species differs strikingly in habit from the 
others, in having*the urns crowded near the surface of the 
ground. They are also very different in shape, being some¬ 
what of the form and size of an egg, inflated like a bladder, 
and the membrane thinner and more delicate than in the 
others species. The inverted rim is broad, and projects far 
into the cavity of the cup, forming a trap in which numbers 
of flies and insects are taken 

I 

NEPENTHES PHYLLAMPHORA. 

Foliis petiolatis oblongis, aicidiis nudis basi subventricosis 
crassiusculis, superne citius marcescentibus, ore striato de- 
presso, racemis longissimis, pedicellis unifloris. 
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Cantharifera. Rumph. Amb, V. t, 59. 

Phyliamphorannirabilis. Lour, FI, Cock, p, 606. 

Abundant in moist places and ravines in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bencoolen and other parts? of the West coast of 
Sumatra. 

It is a larger and stronger plant than the N, distillatoria^ 
and has the striated margins of the urns flattened, depress-^ 
ed, and more everted. 

/ 

NEPENTHES DISTILLATORIA. 

Foliis sessilibus amplexicaulibus, ascidiis infundibuliforini- 
bus nudis, ore striato. 

At Singapore, Malacca, &c. 

Poiret seems to have fallen into an error in describing the 
urns of this species as having smooth margins {Ency. 
MHh, II. p, 459.), I have never met with any that were not 
striated, though they are less remarkably so than in the 
other species. 

Bencoolent August^ 1820. 


LVII. URTICEiE*. 

FICUS OVOIDEA. (W, J.) 

Foliis cuneato-obovatis apice rotundatis, nervo medio 
dichotomo, fructibus axillaribus solitariis pedunculatis. 

Found at Singapore and on several parts of the west 
coast of Sumatra and its islands. 

A small tree, with smooth brownish bark. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petiolate, cuneato-obovate, rounded above,, attenuated 
to the base, very entire, very smooth, the middle nerve 
dichotomous; from to 3 inches long. Petioles nearly 
half an inch long, round with a slight Jurrow above, and 
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covered with grey bark like the branchlets. Peduncles 
solitary, axillary, shorter than the petiolos, one-ilowered. 
Involucres embraced jft the base by three short subrotund 
bracts, nearly globose, smooth, shut at the mouth by scales, 
and containing numerous pedicellate florets. Seeds naked, 
hard. • 

Obs .—The leaves are peculiar in having the middle nerve 
dichotomous, a character by which this species may be rea¬ 
dily distinguished from its congeners. 

FICUS DELTOIDEA. ( W. J.) 

Foliis obcuneato-deltoideis apice latis v. retusis, nervo me¬ 
dio dichotomo, frnctibus axillaribus binis pedunculatis. 

A small tree, native of Sumatra, and very similar to 
the preceding, but having the leaves proportionally broader, 
more decidedly deltoid, and rctuse or truncate, not rounded 
at top; the peduncles also arq in pairs from the axils of .the 
leaves and longer than the petioles. The breadth of the 
leaves is generally greater than their length in this species, 
which is not the case with the preceding; they are however 
precisely similar in their leathery texture, and in having the 
nerve dichotomous lind not prominent. 


FICUS RIGID A. (W.J.) 

Foliis ovatis lineari-acuminatis rigidis, fructibus pendu- 
culatis axillaribus globosis glabris. 

Seribulan. Malay. 

Sumatra, &c. 

A tree, with grey cinereous bark and smooth branchlets. 
JLeaoes alternate, petiolate, ovate or obovate, with long 
linear acumina which are obtuse or emarginate at the point, 
attenuated to the base, *3—4 inches long, entire, firm and 
rigid, smooth, shining above, rugose with reticulate veins 

3 A 
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beneath; nerves prominent beneath, the lowermost pair 
springing from the base and running along the margins until 

9 

they anastomose with the upper ones.* Petioles brown, with 
cracked skin. Berries 1—3, axillary, pedicelled, pedicels 
shorter than the petioles, smooth. Involucra globose, 
orange colored when ripe, smooth with some whitish spots, 
as large as a currant. Florets numerous pedicellate.^ 
Female ones with a 4—5 parted perianth. Style inserted 
laterally, seed naked. 

Obs. —The bark of this species is fibrous, and I am in¬ 
formed, that it is employed in Menangkabau in the fabrica¬ 
tion of a coarse kind of paper. 


LVIII. CUPULIFER.E. 

QUERCUS RACEMOSA. (W.J.) 

Foliis lato-lanceolatis integerrimis glaberrimis, spicis mas- 
culis paniculatis, fructibus spicatis, nuce umbilicato-depressa, 
calice fructus tuberculato. 

Punning-punning bunkus. Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A large tree, with brownish bark. Branches smooth. 
Leaves alternate, short petioled, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
attenuated to the petiole, very entire, very smooth, nerves 
well marked and reddish beneath; 6—8 inches long. 
Stipules small, linear. Male spikes numerous, panicled, ter¬ 
minal and from the axils of the upper leaves which are 
crowded round the thickened extremity of the branch, slen¬ 
der, hoary; flowers sessile, aggregated. Female spikes 
at first terminal, becoming afterwards lateral by the shooting 
up of the branch; flowers numerous, dense, sessile. MALE, 
Calyx 6-parted, segments acute. Stamina 1£h~^. The 
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centre of the flower is occupied by a densely villous disk. 
FEMALE. Calyx rugose, turbinate, umbllicate. Ovary 
3 —5 celled, each cell containing two ovula attached by 
a thread to its summit! Acorns large, depressed, umbili- 
cate with a short mucro. Cup flat, embracing the nut for 
about half its height, nearly *an inch in diameter, rough 
with angular imbricated tubercles which are large towards 
the base and become small towards the edge. 

Obs .—This is a very splendid species from the great size 
of the racemes and acorns. Punning-punning is the generic 
appellation of the Oaks in Malay; in the Rejang dialect 
they are called Pasang. 

QUERCUS URCEQLARIS. fW. J.) 

Foliis elliptico-oblongis acumine gracili integerrimis gla- 
berrimis, fructibus spicatis, calyce fructus sub-hemisphaerico 
limbo patente. 

Native of Sumatra. • 

A tree, with rough bark, l^eaves alternate, petiolate, 
elliptic-oblong, terminated by a long slender acumen, very 
entire, smooth, coriaceous, pale beneath; 8—^9 inches long. 
Fruit on lateral racemes. Acorns rounded and flattened 
at top, umbllicate in the centre and mucronate with the three 
short persistent styles, rather perpendicular at the sides, 
half-embraced by the calyx which is cup-shaped, marked on 
the outer surface with small acute scaly points concentri¬ 
cally arranged, and whose margin expands into a spreading, 
nearly entire, waved limb. The Ovary is 3-celled, each 
cell containing two ovula, and is lodged in the bottom of the 
large funnel-shaped calyx. The acorn contains a single 
.exalbuminous seed placed a little obliquely. 

Ods.—The spreading limb of the cups forms a good 
distinctive character, an^ renders this a very remarkable and 
curious species. • 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES, PLATE XIV. 
or Ta^. I. Trans. Linn Soc. vol. XIV. 

Fig. 1. Melastoma Malabathrica. 

a. The calyx. 

b. The flower. 

c. The same laid open, to show the stamina. 

d. A longitudinal section of the unexpanded flower, 

showing the manner in which the anthers are 
lodged in cells between the calyx and ovary. 

e. A transverse section of the same, showing the 

septa by which the calyx is connected with the 
ovary. 

/. The fruit. 

g. A transverse section of the same. 

. All of the natural size. 

Fig. 2. Melastoma exigua. 

a. The calyx. 

b. The flower. 

c. The same cut open, to show the stamii a. 

d. Two stamina magnifled. 

e. The fruit. 

f. A transverse section of the same. 

^ Fig. 3. Melastoma alpestris. 

^ a. The flower. 

b. The same cut open, showing the stamina. 

c. The fruit. 

d. A transverse section of the same. 

All of the natural size. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES, PLATE XV. 
or Trans. Linn. Soc. Tab. II. vol. XIV. 

Fig. 1. Cyrtandra macrophylla. 

a. The calyx. 

b. The flower. ; 

c. The corolla cut open, showing the stamina. 
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d. A fertile stamen separate. 

e. The pistil with its nectarial ring. 

f. The fruit. 

g. A transverSe section of the same. 

All these are of the natural size. 

Fig. 2. Didymocarpus crinita 

a. The calyx. 

b. The flower. 

c. The corolla cut open,'showing the stamina. 

d. A fertile stamen. * 

e. The pistil with its nectarial ring. 

f. A transverse section of the capsule. 

g. The capsule. 

All these are of the natural size. 

h. A transverse section of the capsule magnified. 

i. One of the dissepiments with its revolute lobes, 

showing the manner in which the seeds are 
inserted in their margin, magnified. 

Fig. 3. j^schinantbus volubilis. 

a. The calyx. , 

b. The flower. 

* c. The corolla laid open. 

d. The pistil. 

e. The corolla seen sideways. 

f. A transverse section of the capsule. 

g. One of the revolute lobes of the septum, show¬ 

ing the seeds attached to its inner surface. 

h. A seed, aristate at both ends. 

i. The capsule. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES, PLATE XVI. 
^ or Tab. IV. Trans. Linn. vol. XIV. 

Fig. 1. Lansiutn domesticum. 

a. The flower. * 

b. The same in front. 
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c. The stamineous tube. 

d. The same laid open and expanded. 

e. The ovary. 

f. A section of the same.' 

Fig. 1. g. The fruit. 

h. Transverse section of the same. 

i. A double seed. 

k. The same separated, showing the four cotyle¬ 

dons and two radicles. 

l. A singid seed. 

m. The cotyledons separated. 

Fig. 2. Leuconotis anceps, 

a. The flower. 

b. The corolla laid open. 

c. The ovary and style. 

d. Transverse section of the same. 

e. The fruit. 

f Transverse section of a fruit containing three 
seeds. 

g. Ditto ditto, containing a single seed. 

h. A seed. 

i. The cotyledon externally. 

k. The same internally with the radicle. 

Fig. 3. Helospora Jlavescens. 

a. The flower. 

b. The corolla laid open, 
e. An anther enlarged. 

d. The pistil. 

e. The fruit; a transverse section. 

f. A seed. 
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On some Plants^ mostly undescribed, in the H. C. Botanic 
Gardens^ Calcutta. By W. Griffith, Esq., F. L. S., 
Memb. Acad.'Nat. Curios.t Royal Ratish. Bot. Soc.^ 
Assist. Surg. Madras*Establishment.* 

APORUM.. Blume. 

Fam. Nat. Orchideee.—Sect, Malaxidete. 

A. micranthum. (n. sp.) foliis scalpelliformibus acutis, flori- 
bus solitariis terminalibus, sepalis'Iateralibus reflexo-revo- 
lutis, petalis anguste-linearibus, laballo porrecto trilobo 
intus processu carnoso truncato aucto, lobo central! erecto 
bilobo lobis crenulatis. 

Hab. —Insula Pen^g. 

Descr. —Planta rubro tincta. Caules spithamsei, aggregati. 
Folia subuncialia, fere vertlcalia. Flores minuti, inconspi- 
cui, viridescenti-albidi, postici. Pcdicelli solitarii, e paleis 
erumpcntes, longiusculi. Sepala oblonga, subacuta. Petala 

* Acting on the law established in Zoology, on the authority of the 
Committee of the British Association, (herewith quoted,) and which is 
applicable with equal correctness to the sister science, I have passed 
over the MS. names the plants, now for the first time described, bear 
in thise Gardens, because they do not appear to have been established 
on descriptions, much less on definition. 

Names not clearl^defined may he cAaRye(j.~UnlesB a species or group 
is intelligibly defined when the name is given, it cannot be recognized 
by others, and the signification of the name is consequently lost. Two 
things are necessary before a zoological term can acquire any authority; 
viz. definite and pubUcation. Definition properly implies a distinct 
exposition of essential characters, and in all cases we conceive this to 
be indispensable, although some authors maintain that a mere enumer¬ 
ation of the component species, or even of a single type, is snfiicient to 
authenticate a genus. To constitute publication, nothing short of the 
insertion of the above particulars tn a printed book can be held sufficient.” 

, And with regard to MS. names, it is distinctly stated, that they are 
in all cases liable to create confusion, and it is therefore much to be de- 
sired that the practice of using them should be avoided in future."—Re¬ 
port, 1842. On Zoological Nomenclature, p. 9. 
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multoties angustiora. Labellum albidum, cum pede columnae 
continuum, sublingulatum, lobo central! erecto. Appendix 
(vel processus) carnosa lamelliformis, basin lobi centralis 
versus praemorsa. Columna semiteres, pede longo curvato. 
Rostellum truncatum. Clinandrii brevis dens posticus mi¬ 
nimus. Pollinia 4, oblonga^iper paria collateralia. 

This species, was introduced from Penang by Mr. Lewes, 
Assistant Resident, in May, and flowered in July. It pos¬ 
sesses no beauty. It is* the smallest flowered species of 
the genus 1 am acquainted with, and appears abundantly 
distinct. It succeeds tolerably well when planted in mould, 
freely mixed with pieces of broken pots. 

Fig. 1. Two stems, natural size. 

2. Flower, in front. 

3. Ditto, lateral view. * 

4. View of flower, lateral sepals rcmo\ ed. 

5. Column in front, anthers removed. 

6. Column and anthers, lateral view. 

7. Lateral and inner view of the labellum, divided 

along its middle. 

8. Pollen masses. 

AGROSTOPHYLLUM. Blume. 

Fam, Nat. Orchidea. — Sect. Vandecc. 

A. khasiyanum. (n. sp.) petalis lineari-lanceolatis, labelli 
lamina obreniformi, sinu dentigero, margine integro. 

Eria planicaulis. Wall, (sine charactere!) Lindl. Bot. Reg. 
Vol. 26, Misc. Notices, p. 8, No. 4. 

Montes Khasiyani. 

Caules aggregati, plani, basi attenuati, vaginis distichis 
I amplectentibus, semitecti. Fol. 2-3, apices versus caulis, 
lineari-lanceolata, basi attenuata, apice mqualiter bifida, 
mucrone interjecto. Spicse 2-3 florae in capitulum termi- 
nalem subnutantem paleaceum cohgestse, bracteis paleaceis 
vaginantibus sursum majorifactis vestitse. Flores minuti, viri- 
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descenti-albidii in paleis subimmersi, superiores praeco- 
ciores; interdum solitarii. Periantbium ringens, posticum. 
Sepala oblonga, acuta, lateralia obliqua, et ob labellutn 
basi saccata. Pctala kinceolata, paullo breviora, margine 
recurva fere conduplicata, vel semi-reflexa, alba. Label- 
lum horizontale, saccatum, cum columna continuum, medio 
constrictum ct transverse septatum, septo lutescente, late 
emarginato; lamina reniformis, emarginata, dente interjecto, 
aucta crista obsoleta longitudinal margine crenulata sub- 
recurva. Columna sepalis paullo bi^vior, medium versus 
gibbere valido subbilobo instructa, gradatim attenuate in 
pedem brevem, cum quo labellum continuum. Clinandri- 
um 3-dentatum. Stigmatis labium superius (rostellum,) 
bipartitum, parvum; inferius carnosum, magnum, revolu- 
tum; tela stigmatosa tantum subtus labium superius. An- 
thera terminalis, 8-locellata. Pollinia 8, oblongo-obovata, in 
glandulam rotundam rubesccntem sessilia. Ovarium rectum, 
costis inconspicuis. 

This plant was introduced by Mr. Gibson, during his resi¬ 
dence on the Khasiya Hills. It succeeds well in mould mix¬ 
ed with broken pots. 1 know it to be the Eria planicaulis of 
Dr.* Wallich, on the authority of a drawing in the Library. 
The name would have been passed over entirely, had it not 
made its appearance under the sanction of Dr. Lindley.* 
And so grave are the mistakes that may be imposed by the 
authority of MSS. names, which should very generally be 
viewed with suspicion, that this plant which diiSers toto 
cmlo from Eria, and which belongs to the Section Vande® 
of Dr. Lindley, has been characterised by that authority on 
the species of this difficult family as an Eria; and has also 
been fully described by Mr. Booth as an Eria.f 
, The gland is sufficiently well represented by the native 
artist in the drawing alluded to, as well as also in another 


• Bot, Reg. k)c. cit. 


t Bot. Reg. loc. cit 
3 u 
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species procured from Mr. Gibson, similarly referred to 
£ria, the name ef which I suppress. 

1. A stem of the plant, rather reduced. 

2. Flower and peduncle. - 

3. Flower, upper face. 

4. Column, etc. in front. 

5. Apex of columna in front, anther case removed. 

6. Column laterally, anther and pollinia removed. 

a 

APPI^NDICULA. Blume. 

Fam, Nat, Orchidecc. — Sect. Vandetn. 

A Lewisii (n. sp.) caulibus ancipitibus simplicibus, foliis 
anguste lanceolatis bifidis cum mucrone interjecto, racemis 
oppositifoliis foliis brevioribus, labelli erecti lamina oblongo- 
cordata, processu sacci semi-cyathiformi antice deficiente, 
sacco laminam longitudine sequante. 

Hab. —Insula Penang. 

Descr. —Caulis spithamaeus vel subpedalis, anceps. Folia 
bifaria, anguste lanceolata, insequaliter bifida, mucrone in¬ 
terjecto, univenia, pallide^ viridia. Racemi oppositifolii, 
subcernui, pauciflori, foliis breviores. Flores minuti, 
resupinati, albidi. Bracteae membranacese, angustte, ovarii 
longitudine. Perianthium connivens, membranaceo-cellulo- 
sum. Sepala oblonga, subacuta, lateralia basi valde obliqua 
et cum pede columnar connata. Petala conformia, paullo 
minora. Labellum suberectum, cum columnar pede continu¬ 
um ; lamina integra ovato-cordata, acuta; saccus magnus ro- 
tundatus, auctus processu semi-cyathiformi medium versus 
affixo, postice libero. Columna nana, basi lohge producta, 
sursum pupureo-fusca. Clinandrium profunde excavatum, 
dente postico, antheram affingente, magno, introfiexo. An- 
thera ovato-cordata, membranacea, sub-immersa, in stigmate 
postico, (rostello) incumbens, bilocularis, antice 3-dcntata. 
Pollinia 8, clavata,. cerea, in glandula oblonga carnosa sessi- 
lia. Stigma posticum (rostellum) obliquum, sublinguiforme. 
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bifidum; stigmatis apertura caeterum verticalis. Capsula 
oblonga, tricostata, pallide brunnea. • 

Flos habitusque Sarcanthorum, columna et stamen Neot> 
tiarum. * 

This species may perhaps be Blume’s Appendicula anceps, 
but his characters are too short; and have too little reference 
to the flower to admit of his species being determined with 
any satisfaction. I have therefore dedicated it to Mr. Lewes, 
Assistant Resident, Penang, who introduced it, with many 
other plants, into this garden, whereat flowered in Marcli 
last. It appears to thrive well in pots with leaf soil, mixed 
with broken pots. 

1. Plant, natural size. 

2. Flower, one lateral sepal removed. 

3. Column and labellum, laterally. 

4. Upper part of column viewed dorsally. 

5. The same, laterally. 

6. Front view of anther. 

7. Pollen masses and gland. 

8. Column, lateral view. .Anther and Pollen masses 

removed, gland remaining. 

HABENARIA. Willd. 

Fam. Nat. Orchidea. — Sect. Ophrydea. 

H. tenuis, (n. sp.) foliis in parte caulis inferior! confertis 
lineari-lanceolatis canaliculatis, racemo elongate tenui, brac- 
teis lanceolato-acuminatis ovario dimidio brevioribus, sepalis 
lateralibus reflexis, labelli tripartitilobis obtusis sublinearibus 
longitudine subaequalibus, central! paullo latiore pendulo, 
calcare curvato filiformi>clavato ovario § longiore, stigmatibus 
lateralibus longe projicientibus. 

• Hab ,—In graminosis Serampore. Floret Augusto, Sep- 
tembre. 

Descr. —Pedalis, succedente statura omnino gracilior. 
Folia infimapatentiisima,superioraa8cendentia, conduplicata, 
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folia Plantaginis lanceolatse ^ub-aemulantia. Spica mediocris, 
tenuis. Bractese ovario semi-breviores, acutae. Flores par- 
vi, viridi-lutescentes. Sepalum posticum subcordatum cum 
pctalis galeam efibrmantibus: latcralia oblonga, oblique 
reflexa, marginibus demum revoluta. Petala obliquiuscula, 
sepalo postico paullo longiora, margine inferiore ad basin 
subauriculata. Labellum trilobum, lobis lateralibus obtusis < 
patentissimis sursum arcuatis, paullo angustioribus, ccntrali 
pendulo, paullo longiore vel submquali. Calcar arcuatum, 
subulatum, vel filiformi-clavatum, ovario ^ longius. Stami¬ 
na sterilia dentiformia. Antherm loculi basi vix product!. 
Stigmatis postici crura breviuscula sub-plana; st. latcralia 
sublinguiformiaj longc projicientia et calcaris faueem obclau- 
dentia, cum basi labelli cohaerentia. Ovarium breviter ros- 
tratum. 

This species was first brought to me in 18 U by the gar¬ 
deners of the late Dr. Carey’s garden, then under the care 
of Dr. Voigt. It has very lately been introduced into this 
garden, though it appears to be abundant about Seramporc. 
In technical characters it ^appears to approach to II. viri- 
diflora,* and H. promensis.f It is I believe one of the 
iioveltiesj to be found in the MSS. Hortus SuburbJtnus 
Calcuttensis, but I do not know under what name. 

Fig. 1. Plant, natural size. 

2. A flower, front view. 

3. Column and anther, sterile stamens and base of 

labellum. 

H. hamigera, (n. sp.) foliis amplcxicaulibus 5-7 in parte 
inferiore caulis oblongo-lanceolatis sub-canaliculatis margine 
parce repandis, sepalis lateralibus patentibus, labelli tripar- 

* Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orchid, p. 319. 

t Op. cit. p. 320. 

t Among these I may mention Eriocanlon sctnccum, and five or ‘six 
other species of the same genus, one or two species of Stylidium, two 
or three species of Naias, etc. • 
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titi lobis lateralibus plano-subulatis, centrali sub-Iinguiformi 
paullo breviore, calcare filiformi-clavato haiftato ovario multo 
longiore, staminibus sterilibus rotundatis brcvibus, stiginati- 
bus laleralibus brevibu9. 

Hah. —Goruckpore, Capt. Vicary ? 

Descr. —Sesquipedalis. Radices testiculatee. Folia sub- 
carnosa, subtus carinata, glabra^ summa in folia floralia acu- 
minatissima mutata. Spica elongata, densiflora. Bractes^ 
acuminata}, ascendcntes, ovariis breviores, vel interdum subie- 
quantes. Flores parvi, inconspicui, Viridescentes. Sepala 
oblonga; posticum cum petalis galeam efformantia; lateralia 
patcntia. Labelli lobi laterales centrali obtuso fere triple 
angustiores, oblique penduli. Calcar ovario 1 ^ longius, pen¬ 
dulum. Stamina sterilia anthera breviora. Antherse loculi 
basi parum product!. Stigma posticum abbreviatum; lateralia. 
dua in fauce calcaris recondita, rationc praecedentis obsoleta. 

This species, which belongs to the section Rostratas of 
Dr. Lindley’s genera and species of Orchidaceous Plants, 
appears to approach H. commelinifolia. It differs, how¬ 
ever, abundantly by its smaller greenish flowers, the shorter 
rostrum of the ovarium, the spreading (not reflexed) almost 
equilateral sepals, the three-lobed labellum, and generally in 
the small comparative development of the stigmatic processes, 
and shortness o{ the bases of the anther cells. 

It was introduced by Capt. Vicary, I am told, from Go- 
ruckpore. It flowers here in August and September. It 
seems to vary somewhat in the divisions of the labellum 
and length of the spur.* 

* To these Habenariee I subjoin an account of H. marginata, another 
Bengal species, and of a Bengal species of Bonatea. 

H. marginata Coleb, foliis humifusis approximatis oblongis basi cor- 
*datiB albomargiuatis, racemo oblongobrevi pauciiloro, labelli profunde 
tripartiti laciniis lateralibus plano-subulatis curvatis central! porrcctn 
sublanceolata longioribus, sepalis lateralibus basi angustata cum labello 
connatu, calcare pondulo clavato apice ventricoso ovarii longitudine. 
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Fig. 1. Plant, reduced from a coloured drawing in the 
H. e. Library. 

2. Flower, side view. 

3. Column, labelluni and Uj^per part of ovarium in 

front. 

4. Column, divided down the centre. 

H. marginata, Coleb MSS. I{ooker. Ex. Flora, t. 136. Lindl. Gen. et 
Sp, Orchid, p. 320. 

Hah .—In graminoais Serampore, rara. Floret Augnato. 

Deter. —Spithamxa. Folia plana, obtuainacula, 3'5 venia. Bractesu 
acuminatse ovarii longitudine. Flores mediocrea. Sepala viridia; pos> 
ticum cordato-ovatum 5-venium, 3-5 carinatum; lateralia lanccolata, 
oblique patentia, acuminata. Fetala (cum labello) lutoa, obliqua, cum 
sepalo postico galeantia. Lahcllum sidiporrectum; lobi laterales ceti- 
trali conduplicato fere dupio longiores. Stamina aierilia antheram 
excedentia, oblongo-lanceolata. Antherse loculi distantes, connectivo fere 
hippocrepiformi. Stigraatis poslici crura longa, cuneata; at. lateralia 
dimidio breviora. Ovarium erostratum. 

According to Mr. Colebrooke, this plant was introduced accidentally 
into the Botanic Garden; it was found in Kumaon by Mr. Blinkworth; 
in Mysore by Dr. Ileyne, so that its range seems wide. Roxburgh 
appears to have been unacquainted with it. 

f 

BONATEA. Willd. 

B. bengkalensis, (n. sp.) caule folioso, foliis amplexicauhbus lanceolatis 
acutis inferioribus ad vaginas reductis, spica oblonga, bracteis lanceolatis 
convolutis ovarii longitudine, petalorum lobo postico linearUfalcato se¬ 
palo postico paullo longiorc, anticis longioribus lineari-acuminatis ful- 
catissimls, labelli tripartiti lobis lateralibus linearibus falcatis, central! 
longiore spathulato, calcare cltvato oblique pendulo ovarium subsc* 
quante, stigmatibus lateralibus raediocribus. 

Hah .—In graminosis, Serampore. 

Deter. —Subpedalis, erecta, Folia inferiora ad vaginas fere reducta, 
Buperiora lanceolata, acuta, amplcxicaulia, conferta, trivenia. Bractem 
anguste lanceolatfic, acuminatse, glabrae, ovaria subaequantes. Sepalum * 
posticum cordatum, rotundatum; latcralia.oblonga, obliqua, dupio lon- 
giora, deflexo-pendula. Petala biloba ad basin fere, lobo postico falcato, 
lincari, cum sepalo postico paullo longiore gnleem efTormante, nnlico 
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DIDYMOPLEXIS. (Gen. Nov.) 

Fam. Nat. Orchidecs, — Sect. Arethusem. 

• 

Perianthium ima basi monophyllutn, ringens; labium supe- 
ius fornicatum, trilobum, inferius bilobum, (medio reflexum.) 
Lahellum inclusum, cucullatum, cum pede columns articula- 
turn, fundo cristatura, lobo centrali obsoleto. Columna basi 
producta, apicc dilatata et utrinque auriculata. Rostellum 
prominensj triangularc, truncatum. 

Herba pallida, aphylla, spithamcea, squamis loco foliorum 
instructa. Flores albi, inconspicui. * 

Hab. —Prope csespites Bambusarum, Calcutta, Serampore. 

Z)e«cr.—-Pallida, aphylla. Tuberes irregulares, ssepe no- 
dosm, circa basin cauliura radiculas proferentes. Caules spe- 
thamseiy succulent!, squamis paucis patentibus loco foliorum. 
llacemiis terminalis. Bractem foliis similia sed minora; infe- 
riora, ut videtur, vacua. Flores majusculi, albi^ inodori, fu- 
gaces,resupinati. Perianthium ima basi gamophyllum, ringens; 
labium superius fornicatum, trilobum (e sepalo postico peta- 
lisque marginibus connatis efformatum); inferius ultra medium 


basi yneari labello adaato, acuminato, falcatissimo. Labellum trilobum; 
lobi lateralea paullo breviores, petalorum lobis anticis subsiroiles, falcato- 
ascendentes; centralis longior, ovario paullo brcvior, spathiilatus, in 
siccis conduplicatus in clavum calcariforraem. Calcar clavatum, oblique 
pendulum, ovarium submquans. Staminodia membranacca, oblonga, 
apice glanduloso uncinulata. Stigmata lateralia (inferiora) spathulata, 
paullo ultra sinus loborum labelli projicientla, cruraque atigmatis postici 
paullo minora longitudine sequantia. Antherarum loculi distantes. 

Of this plant I have only seen two dried specimens, collected near 
Serampore by Haloodar, the very intelligent gardener of the late Dr. 
Carc} '! garden. It appears to be represented by a drawing in the 
Library, bearing the name of Habenaria Vicaryi, but of which I have 
obtained no other information than that it was procured from Capt. 
bleary, probably from Gornckpore. It seems to be allied to Habenaria 
digitata.* • 


•* Lindl. a«n. Sp. Oich. p. 30?. 
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bilobum, ad medium abrupte deilexum, (e sepalis % lateraiiDus 
compositum.) Sepala lateralia etiam cum pede columnar 
connate. Labellum inclusum, cucullatum, (explanatum ob- 
lunulatum) breviter unguiculatum, cum pcde columnee articu- 
latum; lobi laterales oblongi, columnam fere includentes; 

‘ centralis obsoletus truncatus*; fundus instructus processubus 
luteis carnosis subglandulosis in seriebus transversis disposi-if 
tis, quorum basilares majores. Columna arcuata, apice dila- 
tata et utrinque auricufa carnosa antice truncate aucta, 
basi in pedem mediScrem producta. Clinandrium breve. 
Anthera terminalis, carnosa, bilocularis. Follinia 4, per 
park collateralia, pulverea. Stigma infra clinandrium im¬ 
mediate situm; pars superior (rostellum) prominens, triangu¬ 
laris, truncata. Capsula oblongo-fusiformis, fuscescens. 

This plant was first brought to me in 1841, by one of my 
collectors, who found it about Serampore. It also occurs 
about clumps of bamboos around the villages here, whence it 
has been introduced into the Botanic Gardens. 1 can say 
nothing precise of its mode of vegetation; but although its 
appearance is entirely that of plants parasitic on roots, the 
specimens that have been brought to me, though dug up with 
care, have presented no appearances of such of the ordinary 
parasitic adhesions as might have been expected. No other 
Indian botanist appears to have met with it. 

The structure of the stigma appears to me remarkable. 
The third stigma (uppermost from the resupination of the 
flower) is prominent, and its front surface is truncate and trian¬ 
gular in outline. But after maceration in spirits this sepa¬ 
rates into two parts, an interior cellular, which might be mis¬ 
taken for a gland ; and a posterior, resembling the ordinary 
undivided rostellum of Dcndrobca:; and Epidendrem. I have 
described it, however, as it appeared to me in the fresh ape* 
cimens. 

I am not su^clently acquaintetli with the genera of the 
tribe to which this belongs to be able to«tate its more imme- 
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diate afiinities. From the Indian Arethuseous, genera Corys- 
anthes, Cephalanthera, and Pogonia,* it is etisily distinguish¬ 
able by the want of perfect leaves, the peculiar arrangement of 
sepals and petals from*which the bilabiate perianth results, 
(in which respect it approaches Pterostyles,) and the form 
of the labellum. 

MYRIOPTERON. (Gen. Nov.) 

Fam. Nat. Asclepiadea. — •Sect. Periplocea:. 

Corolla rotata, laciniis torsivis. Corhna staminea 5<phylla, 
foliolis aristatis, sinubus dente (incluso truncate) auctis. 
Anthera membrana terminatae, apice cohserentes, a stigmate 
subliberm, imberbes. Pollen granulosum, in massis solitariis 
corpusculorum stigmatis parti dilatatm aflixum. FoUiculi 
oblongo ovati, alis pluribus longitudinalibus aucti, divarica- 
tissimi. Semina basi comosa. 

Planta volubilis, puberulUf laciea. Folia opposita, reti¬ 
culation esubtus promintda. Processus interpetiolares car- 
nosi, dentati. Cymse irregnlareSf in paniculis axillaribus 
disposita. Flores albidi, parvi. , Folliculi oblongo-ovati. 

Myriopteron paniculatuni. 

Descr, —Caulis glaber, tactu asperulus. Folia subovalia, 
basi cordata, medlocriter cuspidata, molliter puberula; venae 
*secondariae arcuatim nexae, interveniis reticulatis, venis 
subtus prominentibus venulisque prominulis; superficies 
supera rugosa. Petioli subsemuncialcs. Processus interpe¬ 
tiolares (stipuliformes) carnosi, pluridentati, subreilexi. Pa- 
niculm laxse, pendulae, folia saepius superantes, e cymis multis 
irregularibus conflatse. Flores albidi, parvi, subodorati. 
Peilicelli apice incrassati, papillosuli. Sepala 5 minuta. 
Corolla rotata, aestivatione contorta; laciniae oblongee, tortae 


4 . 

* Anthogonium referred with some donbt to this same section by Dr. 
Lindley, will, if characters derived from the pollen masses are to be ab¬ 
solutely relied dii, be found, I suspect, to belong to Epidendrese. 

3 c 
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tequilaterales. Corona staminea exserta; foliola subulato- 
aristata^ eiecta^ fintheras subduplo supcrantia, alba. Sinus 
unusquisque dente carnoso, truncate, emarginato, incluso 
auctus. Filamcnta (libera) brevissima. Antberao ovatse, in 
conum stigma insuper incumbentem conniventes, apicibus 
membranaceis cohaerentes; oonnectivum pallide fuscescens; 
loculus exterior interiore dimissius productiis in auriculum < 
TOtundatum. Pollen granulosum, ternarium quaternariumve. 
Stigma obtusum, emarginatum, centrum versus ambitu ob¬ 
solete pentagonum. (jlandula magna, alba, concava, ambitu 
suborbicularis. Appendicula obovata, brunnea, bipartita. 
Stylus brevissimus. Ovarium biloculare; ovula oo (familiae) 
placentis carnosis affixa. Folliculi (panicularum stepius so< 
litarii) oblongo-ovati, divaricatissimi, longitudine 3<iinciales, 
latitudine semunciales, cum alls virides. Semina brunnea. 

Hab. —Assamia, et prope oppidum Tenasscrim Provincise 
Merguensis. 

I first met with this plant in 1834, subsequently in Assam 
in 1835-6. It appears to have been introduced into these 
gardens, where it flowers in^ugust and September, by Major 
Jenkins. 

I am not aware of the immediate affinities of the genusthe 
foliation is that of Gymncma and Marsdenia, the corolla in 
some measure that of Cryptolcpis. It is* singular, in the* 
family, in the wings of the fruit: the axillary panicles also 
appear to be a very unusual character. In the form of the 
processes of the corona it resembles Streptocaiilon, and Fin- 
laysonia (jure Gurua Hamilton,j but in those genera the 
part called corona is so little developed, that the processes 
are referred in characters to the faux of the corolla. 

EXCiECARIA.-Iiaw. 

E. oppositifolia^ fruticosa, foliis oppositis, floribus dioicis, 
feemineis terminalibus solitariis. 

Habt .—Bcngala orientalis. 
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Frutex' arbusculoideus succo lacteo caustico scatens; ra- 
muli virides, compressiusculi. Folia opposite, breve petio- 
lata, pendula, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, serrata, laete 
viridia, venis secondartis distinctis. Stipulae parvsc, sub- 
foliacem, conduplicato-carinatse, mucronibus I vel % spbace- 
latis. Gemmae axillares et tei’minales, squamis stipulifor- 
mibus paucis imbricatm. Flores dioici; masculi in spicis 
solitariis ascendentibus, terminalibus, foliis | brevioribus di- 
positi, solitarii, utrinque glandula stipati, bractea rotundata 
basi carnosa suffulti.* Rachis (spicarum) exsculpta. Perian- 
tbium 3-sepalum, sepalis denticulatis. Stamina 3; 2 lateralia 
sepalis sub-opposita, tertium anticae bracteae oppositum. Fi- 
lamenta robusta, sepalis paullo longiora. Antberae magnse, 
cordato-reniformes, didym/e, longitudinalitcr debiscentes, 
connectivo mucronulato. Pollen oblongum, plicis tribus in- 
structum. Flos foemineus solitarius, terminalis, pedicellatus, 
basi utrinque glandula magna stipatus, unibracteatus. Pe- 
rianthium 3-sepalum, sepalis bractesc subsimilibus, tertio 
postico. Rudimenta staminum o. Ovarium 3-Ioculare, ova- 
tum, atlcnuatum in stylum brevem robustum tripartitum, 
ramis recurvis subulatis intus stigmatosis; ovula solitaria 
pendula. Fructus baccatus, pedicellatus, subrotundus, pen- 
dulus, basi perianthio glandulisque suffultus, apicc subumbili- 
*catus, 6-sulcatus, trilocularis, tricoccus, coccis bipartibilibus, 
pomi ininoris magnitudine. Semen pendulum, sub-globosum; 
tegumentum exterius carnosum, tenue, raphe completa; 
interius atrum, osseum. Albumen caniosum. Cotyledones 
foliacem. Radicula ovata supera. 

Introduced from Sillet in 1826. It exhibits occasionally a 
tendency to become monoicous, in which case the female is 
found at the base of the spike; it also sometimes presents 4 
•stamina, as well as occasional cohesions between anthers 

* Vel potioa spiculs 3-florte, intetdum l-flor®. Flos quisqae e sta- 
mine solitario in axilla bractee, bractea postica (vel quarts) ssepius 
vacua. 
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and bracteae. Although it presents differences, especially 
in habit, from ‘Excacaria, I have considered it best to 
refer it to that genus than to endeavour to define it as a 
distinct one. * 

The situation of the stamina with regard to the parts of 
the perianth is not satisfactorily determinable. The flower 
may be considered as solitary, 1-bracteate, S-sepalous, with ^ 
3 stamina alternating, or as nionandrous, each with a bracte. 
And this appears to me the more correct opinion from the 
want of isochronism fn the development of the stamina, the 
anticous one being most prjecocious, as well as from the 
situation of the 4th stamen, which when developed has always 
appeared to me opposite the posticous sepal or 4th bracte. 

In Excacaria Agallocha, the male flowers would appear as 
monandrous as in this, an assumption founded on the want 
of isochronism in their development. 

It presents no beauty. It does not often ripen seed, the 
males and females having been planted apart from each 
other. 


GIVOTIA. (Gen, Nov.) 

Fam. Nat. Euphorbiacea. *■ 

FI: feem,—Calyx 5-scpalus, imbricatus. Petala 5, convo¬ 
lute, partibus superpositis in corollam gamopetalam subur-* 
ccolatam cohaerentia. Stamina O. Annulus liypogynus 5- 
lobus. Ovarium bi-tri-loculare, loculis uniovulatis. Styli 
profunde bi-partiti, intus stigmatosi. Fructus drupaceus, mo- 
nospermus. 

Arbor tnediocris facie Rottlera. Folia alterna, sublobata, 
subtus pube siellata alba, petiolis biglandulosis. Flores 
faminei terminales, cymoso-paniculati. Fructus albido-to- 
mentosi, cerasi magnitudine. 

Descr .—^Arbor mediocris, partes novelise et calyx extus 
dense ferruginei pilis stellatis. Folia alterna, bistipulata, 
stipulis parvis subulatis, interdum obsoletis. Petioli longi, 
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laminam subsequantes, medium versus glandulis turbinatis 
distantibus vel approximatis stipati, pilis ^tellatis ferrugi- 
nco-albis vestiti. Lamina deltoidea, cordata, inaequaliter 
dciitata siepe sublobatft, acuminata, basi 5-venia et siepc 
1-glandulosa, subtus ferrugineo-alba pilis stellatis. Inflo- 
rescentia fseminea terminalis, cytnoso-paniculata. Cyma: irre- 
gulares. Flores articulati in pedicellum brevisimum saepi- 
us bractea filiformi suffultum, inconspicui, parvi. Masc: 
nondum visi. Faem: Calyx imbricatus 5*sepalus, sepalis 
oblongis inaequalibus. Petala 5, breve unguiculata, rotundata, 
convoluta, mediantibus partibus superpositis cohierentia in 
corollam urceolatam sepalis paullo longiorem. Stamina O. 
Annulus hypogynus carnosus, 5*lobus, circa basin ovarii. 
Ovarium ovato-oblongum, corolla brevius^ pube solita dense 
vestitum, bi«triloculare. Styli 3-3, profunde bipartiti, secus 
latera ct faciem internam stigmatosi. Ovula solitaria, pen- 
dula. Fructus subrotundus, breve et dense pubescens, pe- 
dicello turbinato insidcns, styli cicatrice apicem versus nota- 
tus, drupaceus, abortu unilocularis^ monospermus. Caro 
crassus, succosus, viridis. Putamejn tenue, lignosum. Semen 
pendulum subrotundum; tegumentum exterius tenue, cel- 
lulosum, venosum, raphe ad chalazam in ramis ssepe dicho- 
tomis divisa; interius crassum, atrum, osseum. Albumen 
copiosum carnosum. Cotyledones foliaceae. Radicula brevis 
supera. Habitus Rottlerac, succus aqueus. 

By this plant it is my wish to commemorate the late Mr. 
J. Voigt, Surgeon to the Danish Settlement of Scrampore, 
and author of the MSS. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis. 
When I mention that, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Voigt, the Botanic Garden of Dr. Carey continued to be 
as rich in species as the H. C. Botanic Gardens, and tliat its 
rfjontents were made available with exceeding liberality; 
that the Hortus Suburbanus is a complete and digested 
catalogue of all the plants found about Calcutta, arranged 
according to their Natural Families, and that it thus forms the 
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ground work of a Flora of Lower Bengal, to which it exhibits 
many interesting additions, 1 trust to have shewn very suffi¬ 
cient reasons in justification of the name. For, though prece¬ 
dents would not be wanting in favour of the sufiSciency of 
mere friendship to the establishment of a name in science, 1 
wish to shew that Mr. Voigt has real claims to the grateful 
remembrance of all students of the amabilis scientia. For 
the anagram the confused synonymy of Voigtia, and its ex¬ 
treme similarity to Voitia must be my apology. 

It is I am told t^e Rottlera nivea of Dr. Roxburgh, 
which name however I do not find in his arranged MSS. or 
in the Hortus Bengalensis, although it appears to have 
been introduced by the Rev. F. Carey from Ava in 1808. 

There are two or three trees in the Gardens, which 
flower and appear to ripen seeds in July and August, 
although 1 have not yet seen male flowers. 

It appears to approach in some respects to Anda and 
Aleurites. It may be readily recognised among the section 
with corollas and uni-ovulate cells of the ovarium by its dru¬ 
paceous 1-celled, l-seeded. fruit. 


Description of a collection of Fishes made at Chusan and 
Ningpo in China, by Dr. G. R. Playfair, Surgeon of the 
Phlegethon, War Steamer, during the late Military opera¬ 
tions in that country. By J. M'Clelland, Bengal Medi¬ 
cal Service, vid. plates xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, and xxv. 

It ivould be impossible to comprise in so small space, a 
greater amount of interest, than the little collection forming 
the subject of this paper affords. Of about thirty species/ 
half of them are new; of the species which are not new, 
some are highly interesting; of these I may mention Cy- 
prinus putitora, Buch., Slurus bimacUlatus, Bl., and S. 
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I 

(luda, Buch. The first of these is the only species of the 
extensive family to which it belongs described>by Buchanan in 
his work on the Gangetic fishes, which 1 had not before met 
with ; it was consequently suspected from its rarity in Bengal, 
that it might prove to be a variety only of Barbus hexagonole- 
pis.* Having identified the Chinese specimen in this collec¬ 
tion with Buchanan’s description, and compared it with a 
specimen of Barbus hexagonolepisj we were enabled to draw 
at least one definite distinction between the two; namely. Bar- 
bus hexagonolepis has or 2S scales oif the lateral line, while 
Barbus putitora has only 24 or 25. When fresh specimens 
of both are compared together, other more striking differ¬ 
ences may appear. Of Silurus bimaculatus, Bloch, some slight 
variations are apparent in the Chinese example here noticed, 
from those pointed out by others in the same species as it oc¬ 
curs at Java. It is also to be remarked, that the dark spot 
on either side above the pectorals to which it owes its 
name, is common to most, if not to all the species of this 
genus. Silurus mt/soricust Cuv, et Val. would seem to be 
Silurus dudOf Buch.; and, as it thus seems to belong to 
China, as well as to Mysore and other parts of India, the 
fornfer name becomes improper, even if the latter had not 
the priority. A new species is added to this genus differ¬ 
ing only from Silurus pabda, Buch., in possessing three 
additional branchial rays, beyond the number ascribed to 
Buchanan’s species. 

With regard to the species of Trigla, which I have 
named Spinosot it is worthy of remark, that the fin rays 
correspond with those of Trigla alata, Gmelin, said to belong 
to the Japanese seas, and which, instead of the three de¬ 
tached rays under the pectorals which are characteristic of 
the genus, is described by Houttuyn as presenting the very 
anomalous character of twenty rays in this situation, united 


• Indian Oyprinidse, As. Res. vol. p. 336, 
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by a membrane so as to form a kind of wing, not large 
enough, however, to enable it to fly. Cuvier with prophetic 
caution rejected this species, because he could not compre¬ 
hend clearly the text of the authoi', published in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Society of Harlem, t. xx, part 2, p. 336, quoted 
dans V Histoire Nat. des Poissons, vol. 4, p. 15, in order 
to shew with what facility an error is propagated when once 
admitted into works of authority.* 

The way in which all this confusion arose in the first 
instance may, perhaps, be explained by supposing the origi¬ 
nal describer to have confounded the ventral, with the pec¬ 
toral fins of Trigla spinosa^ which together with the three 
intermediate rays, would exactly make up the number 
(twenty) of the rays ascribed to the supposed wings. 

I have noticed under the proper head, the probability 
of the species of Sebastes here described being the Sebastes 
albofasciatuSf Cuv. the history of which is so singular, 
as partly derived from a Japanese work, that I may be 
excused for adverting to it in this place. Cuvier having first 
identified a species of his genus Sebastes in certain Japanese 
drawings, with the aid of M. Abel llemuset, found the accom¬ 
panying Japanese description to correspond with that of the 
Sebastes of the North sea. The fish is described by the 
Japanese as common on their coasts, where it attains three 
feet in length; they inform us that its flesh is white and rich, 
and that it is much sought after by their fishermen in the 
winter season, &c.. Subsequently, the actual fish itself, as des¬ 
cribed in the Japanese writings, having been forwarded from 

* Here are a few of the names bestowed on this supposed species, 
which, from the facts now brought forward in regard to Trivia spinosa, 
we have additional reason to believe does not exist. The Red wing 
(rouget aile} of Ifouttuyn. Trigla ruhicunda, Hornsdetedt in his Dutch 
translation of Syst. Naturae, Trigla Japo^ica, Shaw Gen. Zool. Daetglop- 
terus, Lacep. 111. p. 335, Trigla alata, Gm. Syst. Linn, and subse¬ 
quently repeated in the different Dictionaries of Natural History. 
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China to the Berlin Museum, it was submitted to the examina¬ 
tion of M. Cuvier, and found to be the Hdtocentrum albo- * 
fasciatus of Lacep. It may be remarked in this place, that ^e 
of my reasons for regarding the specimen here figured, t. xxi. 
f. 3. and described from Dr. Playfair’s collection to be dis¬ 
tinct, is, the great size of the second dorsal and anal spines. 

The collection affords a beautiful species of Clupeid(B, or 
the Herring family, which seems to have escaped the observa¬ 
tion of naturalists. It is nearly allied to the genus ThryssUy 
Cuv.; but is distinguished from that group by long setaceous 
free rays, situated above the pectoral fins. This is described 
'as a new genus, Chcetomits, of which I am also acquainted 
with a second species. 

The Chinese species is here named in honor of Dr. G. 
R. Playfair, its discoverer, a compliment richly merited for 
the valuable collection which we owe to his zeal and in¬ 
telligence. Macrognathus undulatus is another new species 
due to Dr. Playfair. It differs but little from the species 
described in Buch. as M. armatus, still it is distinct in its 
markings, as well as in having th|;ec spines in front of the 
anal fin, while Buchanan’s species has but two. Buchanan 
was tvrong in supposing the species he named armatus, to 
be identical with Lacepede’s species of that name; it is dis¬ 
tinguished from it* by having four additional spines in the 
back, and must therefore be distinguished from it also, in 
name, for which 1 propose that of Hamiltonii. 

Two species of Cobitis, or Loach, are comprised in this col¬ 
lection ; both of which are quite distinct from any species of 
that genus hitherto described. They are also quite distinct 
from each other; the one being remarkable for the depth of 
the head, and small size of the pectorals, while the other 
hps the pectorals lajge, and the head more elongated than 
compressed. 

The most important accessions which we owe to Dr. 
Playfair’s collection jfre, 

3 j> 
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First. A very striking form of the genus Hetrohranchus of 
GcofTroy. Indeed this new form must constitute a distinct 
gAus of itself. The new genus (Cossyphus)^ in addition to 
the arborescent appendages to the third and fourth branchial 
arches, presents them also on the second arch: and instead 
of the caudal being a distinct fin from the anal and dorsal, 
as ill M. Geoffroy’s genus, there may he some question as t(i$ 
the existence of a caudal at all; but if there be one, it must 
be in union with the anal and dorsal. 

Second. Two undescribed species of the genus Anguilla^ 
both from Chusan; both distinguished from the eels of Eu¬ 
rope, by the number of their fin rays. 

The other accessions to this order in the proposed genus 
MurteiiesoXj are less exclusively due to this collection, for 1 
have been long acquainted with several Bengal species, al¬ 
though it is probable I should have post])oncd their des¬ 
cription to some future period, had it not become necessary 
to >ay something of the species contained in Dr. Playfair’s 
collection. The Bengal species of the propo'ed genus 
PneumuhranchuSt of whipli there are several, I could not 
consistently introduce in this place, but hope to describe- 
them in the next number. 

The following is a list of species contained in Dr. G. R. 
Playfair’s valuable collection made at Chusan and Ningpo, 
including the following four new genera; namely, Ciicnro- 
Mus, CossYPHUs, MuRtENESox, and Pneumabranchus. 

1.—Salt or Sea-water fishes, before undescribed. 
IIoLOCENTRUM MACU LATUM, 

Sebastes sinensis, 

Triola sfinosa, 

Tetradon fasciatus, 

Chcetomus playfairh. 

S.—Estuary species, before ^undescribed. 

PiMELODUS ASPERUS, 

StLURUS SINENSIS, 
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CoSSYFllUS ATER, 

Macrognathus undulata, • 

Murcenesox tricuspidata, 

PnBUMABRANCIIUS CINEREUS, 

3. —Estuary species of Bengal, found at Chusan by Dr. 

Playfair. 

Chaca Hamillonii, Gray. 

Haccobranchus singia, Cuv. et Val. 

Bagrus cavasius, Cuv. et Val. 

Silurus bimaculaiusy ]31och. 

Silurus dudoy Buch. 

4. —Fresh-water species before undescribed. 

Anguilla macroptera, 

Anguilla sinensis, 

Co Bi ns bifurcata, 

CoBITIS FECTORALIS. 

5. -Fresh-water species of Bengal, found at Chusan by 

Dr. Playfair. 

Cyprinus (Barbus) putitoraf Buch. 


IIULOCENTRUM MACULATUM, L xxi. fig. 1. 

This is a very well marked species of an extensive genus. 
The general colour of specimens in spirits i^ silvery white 
on the lower parts of the body and sides, below the lateral 
line; with light brownish grey on the back, softening down 
into silvery white on the sides. There is one, two, or three 
rows of black spots on each side; one of these rows extends 
along the base of the. dorsal fins, and another along th ; 
upper edge of the lateral line, together with an incoinph te 
row between these on the higher part of the body, a.-i-.* 
another incomplete row befow the lateral line, particularly ^ 
the larger specimens. , 

Thjerc is an arched row of dark spots on each side along the mid 
die of the ai^srior dorsSl fin, with an imperfect row at the base of the 
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lunger spines, and a black mark on the lunate margin of the fin 
membrane, behind the point of each spine. 

The operculum terminates in a narrow scaly point, close over 
which, there is rather a large-sized sharp spine. The pre-opcrculum 
is serrated behind, presenting at the comer and lower margin, five 
small spines. , 

The lower jaw is longer than the upper, the teeth in both jaw^ 
are minute and numerous like the pile of velvet. The nostrils have two 
apertures on each side, close in front of the eyes. The eyes arc 
large, and the orbits smooth-edged, irides dark above. 

The first dorsal has twelve spinous rays, of which the fifth is the 
longest; the posterior dorsal has thirteen soft, and one spinous ray. 
The pectoral is composed of sixteen soft rays. The ventrals which 
are situated under the pectorals contain each, six soft branching rays, 
and one smooth sharp spine. The anal contains three spinous, and 
eight soft rays; the first spinous ray (not distinctly represented in the 
drawing,) is very short, and situated close to tlie i^ase of the second, 
which is strong and large; the third anal spine is as long, but more slen¬ 
der than the second. The caudal is slightly forked, and contains seven¬ 
teen rays, so that the number of the fin rays will stand thus: 

D. 12^3 : P, 16 : V. 7i : A. f: C. 17. 

The fins on the lower parts of the body are white, the caudal and 
’ posterior dorsal tinged with grey. 

There are five rays in the branchial membrane. 

This species would seem to be very common in the China 
seas. Dr. Playfair found it both at Ningpo and Chusan. 

It is one of the most beautiful, and no doubt one of the 
most useful of the perch-like fishes, as it would seem to attain 
a large size, and to afford the fishermen much employment 
at certain seasons. 


Trigla spinosa, t. xxii.,y2g. 2. 

Trigla alata^ Gm. 

This species, which is allied to T. Lyra, is distinguished 
by a spine on either side of the occiput or nape, a single 
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large spine on the humeral bone over the situation of the 
pectorals, a single small spine on the operculum, and two 
spines on lower corner of the pre-operculum, with a row of 
spines on either sidc»of the dorsals. The pectorals are 
large and of blue colour, reaching on either side to the 
middle of the second dorsal fin. 

There is a ^sed ridge over and in front of the eyes, with 
a single short point behind, and two before and above the 
eyes. The lateral line is raised* and smooth, the caudal 
is bifid ; a dark spot on the anterior dorsal, and another on 
the posterior dorsal, as well as on the caudal bn, and on the 
upper edge of the irides. 

The fin rays, are, 

D. 7—15. P.ll: V.6: A. U: C. 11—B. 7.* 

This specie^ is about four inches in length, and has the 
number of rays ifi its fins corresponding exactly with the 
number ascribed by Houttuyn to Trigla alata; there is 
reason to think that the mistake relative to the existence of 
the latter may be explained, by supposing that author to 
have confounded the pectoral an^ ventral fins of the species 
here described, and that he mistook them, together with 
thd three intermediate free rays, for a single fin, or wing as 
he called it. Having been preserved in spirits, the specimen 
has lost the vivfd colours of the species, but there is still 
the remains of blue on the pectorals. 


Sebastes sinensis, t. 3. 

The genus is characterised by scaly operculf and spinous 
incrustations about the head, and is distinguished from 
Scorp^ena, from which it was first separated, by the absence 
of cutaneous appendages to the head. 

The species here noticed is probably the S. Albofasdatus of Cuvier, 
but having been preserved «n spirits, it has lost its characteristic 
colours. It seems also to present some slight variation in the number 
of its fin rays. 
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There are two spines on the posterior angle of the operculum, 
five on the inferior «.ngle of the prc*operculum, and two between tlie 
nostrils. The interval between the eyes is hollow, and only equal in 
breadth to about half the diameter of the^orbit; there ore no scales 
in the hollow between the eyes, which is marked by two ridges. 
The salient ridge which forms Jhe upper boundary of each orbit, 
presents three spines, one before and two behin^ There is also 
a small spine on the humeral bone above the pectSil fin. The ten 
lower rays of tiie pectorals aje jointed, but not; branched. 'I'he fol¬ 
lowing are the fin rays: , 

D.!?: C. 14 : P. 18, of which 10 are simidc V. 

The stomach is a short cul-de-sac; a narrow pyloric process, fur¬ 
nished with a bundle of soft appendages, joins it to a capacious 
intestine. The liver is large, consisting of two lobes, of which the 
right is the largest. The air-vessel consists of a ilat pyriform bag. 

The Sebastes are not numerous. One species is peculiar 
to the North Seas; another to the sea between America and 
Kamschatka; a third to the Mediterranean; two to the Cape; 
another to the Indian seas, and three are noticed as from 
Japan. Of these, one is without spines on the head. What 
is known of the only Japan’species (with which it is probable 
the present one may be allied,) has been chiefly derived, 
as already observed, from the Japanese Encyclopedia. M. 
Cuvier found it to be Holocentrus albofasciatus. 

MAcaoGNATiius dNnuiATUs. it. xxii./y. 1. 

This species is nearly allied to, if not the same as one that has been 
mistaken by Buchanan for Macrognathus armatus of Lacepede, but 
which is however, quite distinct. 

The pectoral fins of the Chinese fish arc round, and each contains 
20 divided rays; on the back there are 37 short spines in front of 
the dorsal. The dprsal contains about 72, the anal about 75 rays, 
and these fins are united with the caudal. The caudal is distinguished' 
by longer rays than the adjoining parts of the anal and dorsal. In front 
of the anal, there are three prickles. The fin rays and spines are thus; 

D% :P. 24: A. C. 20. 
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Colour .—^'fhe sides are marked along the whole length above the 
lateral line by a series of irregular half circles, oocasioned by a broad 
undulating dark line, which extends along each side, sending off at 
every undulation a branclj to the back, which meets a corresponding 
branch from the opposite side; similarly formed, but smaller semi¬ 
circles are observed below the lateral line on the tail. 

Habitat. —Chusan. 

Distinguished'^from M. Armatus, Buch. which has also 37 prickles 
in front of the dorsal, by short ba^ds, instead of small circular 
dots or spots, connecting the undulations on the sides with the back, 
and by 3 spines in front of the anal instead of 2; and from ilf. Arma¬ 
tus, Lacep. by 37 spines in the back instead of 33. 

Barbus putitoba, t. xxiii. fg. 2. 

Cyprinus patilora, Buch, 

This species, which has Ijgen described by Buchanan in his ac¬ 
count of the fishes of the Ganges, I have never before met with; and 
it is singular, that it should be found in a collection from China. 
Bucluman’s description is very accurate, and leaves little additional 
to be said on the subject, except as to the number of scales. 

It may be described in « few words, as a short Barbel, with a short 
blunt .smooth snout, with 4 short cirri. Th? back forms a high 
nanrow ridge in front of the dorsal, abruptly arched from the 
snout to behind the nape. The mouth is small, the length of the 
head is less than « third of the body, (exclusive of the head and 
caudid fin,) mtd considerably less than the depth of the body. There 
are 25 scales along the lateral line, and 61 scales in an oblique row, 
from the base of the ventrals to the front of the dorsal: the third 
scale from the ventral fin forming the lateral line, and the seventh 
the ridge of the back. The fin rays are, 

D. i: P. 16: v! 9; A. 7:C. 19. 

'1 he Chinese specimen, which we owe to Dr. G. R. Playfair, is about 
ten inches in length. In the higher parts of the rivers of India, 
• Buchanan states, that it attains nine feet in length. 

It w’as found by Buchanan in the vicinity of the mountains on the 
northern frontier of Bengal, and by Dr. G. 11, Playfair at Ningpo, in 
China. • 
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CoBITlS BIKUBCATA, t. fig. 1. 

A Loach with eight cirri, four on the upper jaw, two at tlie corners 
of the mouth, and two bifurcated cirri on the lower jaw; the head 
short, compressed; the body compressed so that the breadth is only 
equal to about half the depth’of the body. The depth is about 
* equal from the nape to the tail; both margins being nearly straight 
and parallel. The lower margin extends in a straight line to the 
mouth; the head is arched in front, the eyes small, and situated^ 
high and about midway bejween the nape and the snout. The 
nostrils are situated a sh^rt distance in front of the eyes, and consist 
on either side of a single external opening, with a tubular valve in 
front. 

The branchial aperture is situated above the pectoral fins, and some 
way behind the operculum, consisting of a small oblique slit; the 
pectoral fins are small, are situated low, and the dorsal and ventrals 
about midway between the pectorals and base of the caudal. The 
ventral fins reach to the vent; the anil is situated midway between 
the extremity of the ventrals and the base of the.caudal. The fin 
rays are, 

D. 9 : P. 10 : V. 6. A. 7. C. 16, together with an indefinite number 
of gradually diminishing short rays as usual at the base of the 
caudal. 

The colour seems to have been a mottled brown above, and below* 
yellowish white. 

Habitat. —Chusan. , 

Fig. 1. A is a magnified drawing of the lower viev^ of the mouth 
and cirri. 


CoBITIS PKCTOBALIS, t. XXIXI. fig. 3. 

A Loach with ten cirri, four on the upper jaw, two at the comers 
of the mouth, and four small cirri on the lower jaw, two of which 
are very minute, and might be considered appendages rather than 
cirri. 

The pectoral fins are large, the body arched uniformly from the 
eyes to the dorsal, and chiefly compressed at the tail, the head rather 
long and low. Tlie dorsal is situated behind the middle of the back, 
the ventres do not reach to the vent. The branchial aperture 
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which is small, extends downwards as low as the pectorals. The 
fin rays are. • 

D. 8: P, 12: V. 9 : A. 7 : C. 16—with an indefinite number of short 
bristle-points, a little more^developed than usual, and gradually dimi¬ 
nishing at the base of the caudal. 

The colour seems to have been greyish or olive brown above, 
mottled about the head and fins, and with a dark transverse spot 
at the upper base of the caudal; the lower parts of the body white. 
Habitat. —Chusan. , 

Fig. 3. A magnified representation of mouth and cirri. 

Si LURID JS. 


Of the genus Silurus as defined by Cuvier, without sensible spines 
in the dorsal, and with teeth like those of a card in both jaws, furnish¬ 
ed with a second band on the vomer, parallel to the first; the collection 
contains three species. 

The first of these is Bimacultitus, Bl. originally found at Tranquebar, 
of which MM. Kuhl and Vanhasselt have described a variety found at 
Java, in which some of the fin rays differ slightly from the Tranque¬ 
bar fish. It will be seen, on comparing the following characters of 
the specimen found at Chusan, that it differs slightly in the number 


of fin and branchial rays from both*the former varieties; yet the 
spe^es is. in my opinion, unquestionably the same. 

Silurus himaculatus,* Bl. variety from Chusan; four cirri shorter 
than the head, a finp sharp smooth spine, having a soft articulated ex¬ 


tremity. 

D. 5 : P. i ; V. 9 : A. 65 : C. 17—Branch. 13. 




The second species differs from Silurus pabda, Buch. in 
which the number of branchial rays are nine, while the Chi¬ 
nese fish has twelve, and in the pectoral spines of the latter 
being serrated behind, while in the Bengal fish they are 
smooth-edged according to Buchanan. 


• With regard to this name, it may be remarked, that the three species 
here noticed have each two black marks, as in Bloch’s species, near the 
commencement of the lateral line; and this seems to be a general charac¬ 
ter of roost of the Asiafic species. 

• Be 
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The following are the characters of the species in ques¬ 
tion :— • 

SlLURUS SINENSIS. 

Four cirri, the two on the uppei jaw are as long as the 
head, the two lower cirri are very small. The pectorals 
preceded by a slender spine on either side, about half the 
length of the fin. The spine has a few distant prickles ^ 
the hinder margin towards the point. The following are 
the fin rays : 

D. 4: P. ^: V. 8* A. 54: C. 18.—Branchial rays 13. 


The third species in Dr. Playfair’s collection from Chu- 
san, I consider to be the same with that found by M. Dus- 
sumier in Mysore; though the latter is said to have thirteen, 
while in the former I found only twelve branchial rays. 

Having no doubt as to the Mysore and Chinese speci¬ 
mens being one species, it can no longer be proper to retain 
the local name bestowed on the former in the Hist. Nat. 
des Poissons.^ Indeed I conceive the Silurus mysoricus of 
MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes, to be the Silurus duda of- 
Buchanan. The following are the characters of this species 
as exhibited by the specimen in Dr. Playfair’s collection 
from China. 

Silurus ouda, Buch. 

Silurus mysoricus^ Cuv. et Val. 

Four cirri, the two upper cirri reaching to the end of the 
pectorals, the lower very small. Pectoral spine smooth and 
slender. 

D. 4: P. ^ : V. 8: A. 76: c. 17.—Branchial rays 13. 

//aftiiflf.^Bengal, Mysore, and China. 


• Par MM. Cuvier et ValcadenneH, vol. xiv. p. iJai. 
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With species corresponding in their general form and size 
as the Siiuri of Cuvier do, mistakes may occasionally arise 
from the difficulty of distinguishing one from another.* 


CossYPUuSjf •Nov. Gen. 

Gen. Char. —The head broad and covered with a flat 
helmet, the dorsal and anal long, and continuous with the 
caudalX an arboraceous appendage to^tlie second and third 
branchial arches; eight cirri; two transverse rows of minute 
crowded teeth in the upper, and a single row in the lower jaw. 


CoSSYPllUS ATER. t. XXh. fig. 3. 

The length from the hinder process of the helmet to 
the snout, equal to one-third part of the length of the body. 
The helmet terminates behind by a round short process in 
front of the dorsal, and has an oval depression between the 
eyes; the eyes are small and lateral. The pectoral spine is 
not so long as the fin; but it is strong, and has the front 
edge thin and finely serrated; the operculum is small; eight 
rays in the branchial membrane; the openings to the bran¬ 
chiae are situated low; the branchial combs are four, the 

* Calcutta Joum, Nat. Hist. vol. II. p. 58.1. It is remarked that 
Silttrtis duda, Canto, and Cfiechra, Buch. are but one species. The 
Chechra may however be conceived to be a variety of S. bimaculatus, 
Bl., and is distinguishable from S. duda by its dorsal spine being serra¬ 
ted on the hinder margin. There is also a typographical error in the 

characters of the species noted, the pectoral rays being given as 3, 
instead of t . 

Ts 

t From KOoav^OQf the Greek name of an unknown kind of dark- 
coloured iish. 

X In Coasyphus ater, the spftimen from which the genus is described, 
and the only one tbaMB known, the caudal was removed from the end 
of the tail, and its place left vacant by an open fissure. 
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first and third ascend above into a capacious cell formed by 
the helmet, in trhich the arborescent processes rise above 
from the branchial arches; in addition to which there is a 
folliaceous appendage to the top of each branchial arch. 
See fig 3, a. 

The fin rays are, 

D.59: P.^: V.6: A. 45. ^ 

A remarkable peculiarity is th*e absence of a caudal fin, 
or of rays representing that fin in the species here des¬ 
cribed. A single specimen only being contained in the collec¬ 
tion, it would be difficult to say whether the caudal rays 
were displaced, leaving an accidental fissure in the situation 
of the caudal fin, or whether the fissure is natural. 

The stomach is reflected forward, and terminates without 
cecal appendages in a narrow and slightly convoluted intes¬ 
tine, the entire length of which together with the stomach, 
does not exceed half the length of the body. The liver is 
small, consisting of two very distinct equal lobes. 

The cirri are placed two on the upper, and four on the 
lower jaw, and two at the corners of the mouth, which 
are the longest, although they scarcely exceed the length of 
the head. 

Habitat. —Chusan. 

* PlMELODUS A3PERU8. t. Xxiv. Jig. Ji. 

Head depressed and narrow, but not elongated at the 
mouth. The helmet prolonged towards the dorsal fin, and 
forming arches over the eyes, which are very small. A 
separate buckler at the base of the dorsal, and two narrow 
processes of the helmet directed backward on either side, one 
of them situated immediately over the lateral line, the other 
extending backwards from the posterior jamb of the opcrcu* 
lum; opercula almost immovable, seven branchial rays, and 
one broad band of minute conical teeth like those of a card 
in both jaws. 
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A spinous process of the buckler is extended obliquely 
along each side above the pectoral fin; thdVe is a large flat 
spine in each pectoral with long hooked barbs on the 
hinder margin, and fivfe prickles on the anterior margin: 
second ray of the dorsal striated, strong, and very sharp¬ 
ly serrated behind, six variegated short cirri, two at the 
corners of the mouth, and two at the base of the lower jaw : 
body and fins variegated transversely with brown and white. 
The following are the fin rays:— 

2 1 

D. 6:0: P. S': V. 6: A. 8: C. —Branch. 7: Cirri 6. 

10 

Habitat. —Chusan. 


Fam. ClupeidcB. 

CitCEToMua.* Nov. Gen. 

Gen. Char. —Snout prolonged in front of the jaws, 
maxillaries extended behind the corners of the mouth, and 
finely dentated. The lower jaw, which is shorter than the 
snout, terminates in a narrow point. The palatines form a 
slender arch, provided on cither side with minute teeth. 
The tongue and branchial arches present several rows of 
peiftiniform digitations; a tuft of setaceous bristles is situated 
over the pectorals on either side; there are ten rays in the 
branchial membrane. The body is much compressed, the 
anal fin long, and joined to the caudal which is small, and 
placed obliquely on a narrow elongated tail; a short isolated 
spine is situated in front of the dorsal: scales large, thin, and 
easily detached. 

_ • 

ChcETOMUS PLAYFAIRII.f /. \TLVV.fig. 8. 

The caudal is small and bifid, with the upper lobe much 

• • Etyra. from a lock of hair, and, w/aoc the shoulder. 

t This very beautiful species is dedicated to Br. G. R. Playfair, 
to whom we are indebted fof this collection. Dr. Playfair served with 
much credit and zeal (hroughout the late war in China, from its com¬ 
mencement in 1839 to its termination in 1843. 
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longer than the lower; the maxillary bones reach backward 
beyond the basef of the pectorals. The dorsal is placed on a 
somewhat oblique elevated base, situated on the anterior 
third of the back; the maxillaries throughout their length 
are finely dentated, as well as the lower jaw, which pre¬ 
sents a sharp knob at the apex, for which there is a corres¬ 
ponding indentation in the upper jaw. The following a^ 
the fin and branchial rays. 

B. 10—D. jj: V. 7; A. 80: C. 19.—1\ 10—with 6 bristles. 

The pectoral fins are as long as the head, and the 
bristles extend to the commencement of the anal fin; the 
ventral fins are placed beneath the commencement of the 
dorsal. 

The opercula are silvery white, as well as the irides, which 
last are tinged on the upper edge with dark colour; the rest 
of the body is golden yellow, with a darkish tinge at the 
extremity of the tail. 

Habitat. —China.* 


AnoUILLA sinensis, t. XXV. Jig. 

An Eel with about 2(X) rays from the middle of the 
caudal to the anterior extremity of the anal fin, snout broad 

* To this genus must be added a Bengal species, 

ClICETOMUB KaMILTONII. 

Afystus Ratncarati, Biirh. 

e 

This species, which is fully described by Buchanan Hamilton in the 
Gangetic fishes, though referred to a wrong family, may be characteri¬ 
sed as follows; maxillaries not extending beyond the pre-operculum; 
caudal entire, the pectoral fins are shorter than the head, the bristles 
extend beyond the^ommencement of the anal. 

D. 14; P. 12: V. Anal and Caudal 111. 

10 ; 

This, like the Chinese species, is of a bright golden yellow colour. 
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and flat, the lower jaw longer than the upper. The breadth 
of the snout almost equal to the distance fpom the latter to 
the eyes; 17 rays in the pectoral. The body is somewhat 
compressed, the tail more so, but nearly as deep or broad as 
the body. The head is short; the distance from the apex of 
the upper jaw to the base of the pectorals, being one>cighth 
of the distance from the base of the pectorals to tlie ex¬ 
tremity of the tail. 

The interval from the branchial aperture to the anus, 
is equal to half the distance from the anus to the base of 
the caudal, and the same measurement is also equal to the 
distance from the snout to the commencement of the dorsal. 

There is a broad band of crowded conical teeth on 
the vomer and at the apex of the jaws, with a narrow band 
of similar teeth on the sides of the jaws. 

The eyes are placed over the angle of the mouth, at a dis¬ 
tance from each other equal nearly to their distance from 
the snout. 

The body seems to have been olive green or brown above, 
minutely dotted, and yellowish wjiite beneath; the extremity 
of the dorsal and aniil fins being variegated with a narrow 
daii: border at the tail. 

Habitat. —Chiisan. 


Anguilla macroptera. t. xxv.fg, 1. 

An Eel with about 221 rays from the middle of the 
caudal to the anterior extremity of the anal fin, with the 
snout narrow and depressed, and the lower jaw narrower 
and considerably longer than the upper, and about 17 rays 
in the pectoral fin. The body is cylindric, the tail com- 
•pressed and rather narrow; the head is long, the distance from 
the apex of the upper jaw to the base of the pectorals being 
equal to one-seventh of the distance from the base of the 
pectorals to the extremity of the caudal. 
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The interval from the branchial aperture to the anus, is 
equal to half the distance from the anus to the end of the 
caudal, and to the whole distance from the extremity of 
the snout to the commencement of tfie dorsal. 

Both of the jaws, the palate, and the vomer are densely, 
and uniformly covered with •small, but strong conical teeth. 
The eyes are placed over the corners of the mouth, and thtfl^ 
distance from the extremity of the snout is equal to twice the 
breadth of the latter; the* nostrils open at each corner of the 
upper lip, by two short tubes. The colour above seems to have 
been olive green, minutely dotted; the whole of the lower 
surface of the body from the jaws to the tail is whitish. The 
fins at the extremity of the tail are variegated with black. 

Habitat. —Chusan. 

Fatn. AufTtnlliformes, Ciiv. 

MuRffiNKSox.* Nov. Gen. 

Gen. Char. —Jaws very long, narrow, and dilated at the 
apex for the insertion of prominent teeth iti tha^ situation. 
A row of very prominent ^compressed teeth on the vomer, 
branchial apertures small, situated low' in front of the ])ectorals,. 
and lead to four large branchial combs on either side. 

The rays in the branchial membrane are numerous, long, 
and slender. 

Obs .—The stomach and intestine, together form a capaci¬ 
ous but short straight tube without cecas; the air-vessel is 
long and spindle-shaped. Several species of this genus are 
met with in the East. The dorsal commences in front of the 
pectorals, and there is a diifi^e dark spot on the upper 
part of the gill covers; their colour above is bluish grey, 
silvery white below, with a black edging to the dorsal and 
anal fins. Their resemblance to the sand eels of Europe, 
has procured for them the common name of silver eel. 

* Etym. From Murcena, and Esox, the generic names of the Eels and 
Pikes, of both which the proposed genus partakes in form. 
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There is a great sameness also in general appearance of 
these species, the chief difference being merely in the teeth. 

One species (M. tricuspidata) with tricuspid vomerial 
teeth, is common to Chtisaii and Ningpo in China, where it 
was found by Dr. G. R. Playfair, as well as to Bengal, 
where I have met with numerous specimens about Calcutta. 
A second large species with long narrow lanceolate vomerial 
teeth, (M, Innceolata) is also common about Calcutta: and 
thirdly, M. exodentatay a species which attains nearly four 
feet in length, with a row of large lateral teeth on cither side 
of the lower jaw', is found at Arrakan; and lastly, the Talabon 
of Dr. Russell’s Coromandel fishes, (the only species hitherto 
described) whose vomerial teeth arc serrated on the edges.* 
1 name this last, M. serradentaia. 


MuRi1?NES0X TRICUSPIDATA. t. XSXV.fg. 1. 

The colour is silvery grey above, and silvery white below, 
the edge of the dorsal and anal is variegated with a black line. 
The eyes are situated at a distiin^e from the snout, equal to 
the greatest diameter or height of the body, and the mouth 
extends more than a third beyond the eyes; both jaws 
are dilated at the extremity, where there are two very 
large hooked teeth in the lower jaw, and four in a corres¬ 
ponding situation at the apex of the upper jaw, in which 
there is an irregular notch near the apex, for the reception 
of the two long teeth of the lower jaw. The lower jaw, 
which is shorter than the upper, also presents a double row 
of teeth on each side, the oufer of which is composed of very 


• Ophidium talabon. —Russell, No. 38, Indian Fisbes. I am awa!;o that 
JHussclFa species is referred in the Rdgne minimal to the genua Murema, 
Lac5p., hut while we are always bound to respect such relereuces, we are 
not to be implicitly guided by them; particularly in such cases as this, 
where we must presume that great modern ichthyologist never had an 
opportunity of examining the species. 
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short conical teeth, the inner row is composed of much 
larger teeth, wRich are also compressed and hooked. 

The upper jaw presents three rows of minute teeth on 
either side, together with a singled row of large tricuspid 
teeth on the vomer, which are compressed, and present sharp 
cutting edges before and behind, with a high sharp lanceo> 
late point in the middle, and two small low points, one beff^e 
and one behind on each tooth. See fig. 1. a. 

The distance front the snout to the hinder part 6f the 
iris, is equal to a third of the distance from the snout to the 
branchial aperture, and to one-fourth of the interval be¬ 
tween the base of the pectorals and the vent. The distance 
from tlic snout to the commencement of the dorsal fin, is 
equal nearly to one-seventh of the entire length. The 
dorsal commences immediately over the branchial apertures, 
and contains above 2d0 rays; the anal contains about 200. 
The pectoral fins contain about IG or 17 rays each, and the 
branchial membrane on either side about 21 long and slen- 
der rays. The head is slightly compressed, the middle of 
the body is cylindrical, aqd the tail is compressed, and ter¬ 
minates in a very thin ensiform point. 

The other species of this genus above indicated, necessa¬ 
rily belong to a paper on the apodal fishes of Bengal, which 
will, I hope, appear in the next number of this Journal. 

Family Synhranchides^ Swainson. 
Pneumabranchus.* Nov. Gen. 

Gen. Char. —The head is broad, the jaws of equal length, 
a single row of strong conical hpoked teeth on the lower jaw, 
another on the palate, together with a row of fine teeth of 
the same kind on the intermaxillary, terminating in front in a 
crescent. The body is covered with minute scales, and har 
no fins except a mere compression of the tail, which resem¬ 
bles the point of a two-edged sword. 

• Etym. from ITvEVfia, breathing, and the gills of a Fish. 
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Obs .—There are three small branchiae furniBlied with a sack 
which opens over the situation of the first aich. The inter¬ 
vals between the first and third arches arc closed by a mem¬ 
brane, in which there is* merely a small hole in each space. 
The middle arch alone has a small tuft, or gill, out side, 
the others are smooth,* The*branchiaB open into a semi¬ 
lunar transverse slit under the throat. Each nostril has 
two apertures, one at the end of the snout, and the other 
between the eyes. 


PnEUMABRANCUUS CINEREU8. L XXV.fig. 

The jaws of equal length, somewhat thin and pointed, 
with the intermaxillary teeth rather crowded at the apex, 
general colour dark brown, somewhat bluish brown, with 
minute spots above, and below dark bluish grey. The anus 
is situated at the posterior third of the length. The body 
is cylindric, the tail compressed, ending in a thin narrow 
point with membranous margins. The membranous margin 
of the upper edge of the tail extends two-thirds of the 
distance to the anus, arid bplow about one-third of that dis¬ 
tance. The posterior aperture of the nostrils opens near 
the eyes, and the anterior aperture by means of a short tube 
on either side at the extremity of the snout. 

Habitat. —Chusan. 

• I have been indebted to Mr. H. Walker, Surgeon to the Body Guard, 
for mentioning to me the existence of lungs in the Cuchia, before I had 
made the observation myself. The peculiarities of the branchiiB to 
which the term lungs may be applied, were however described by J. 
Taylor, Esq. of Dacca (as both tifr. Walker and myself were aware) 
in his observations on the respiratory organs, and air-vessels of 
fishes in the Gleanings in Science, vol. II. page 170, Calcutta, 1830. The 
species to which this peculiarity belongs has been supposed to be a 
SyUbranchus, but after a careful enquiry I find, that if the Cuchia of Ben¬ 
gal, and the so-called Synbramihi of India can be referred to any known 
genus, it should be to that of Monopterus, of Commerson and Lac^pede. 
Mr. Swainson, with juster views of the importance of this group than 
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TeTRODON FASCIATUS. t. lisX.Jig, 2. 

, This speciesais nearly allied to T. oscellatus of Bloch) 
which was long since found by Osbeck* in the river of Can¬ 
ton, and by Ksempfer in the waters of Japan. It is dis¬ 
tinguished from that species by the presence of several trans¬ 
verse bands crossing the back; well as by the dark spot 
and yellow ring which surround the base of the dorsal fin; 
while T. oscellatus has but a single band on the shoulder. 
Moreover the entire body as far back as the dorsal and anal 
fin of this species is’covered with minute spines; while the 
species figured in Bloch and originally described by Kaempfer, 
is stated to have the back free from spines, which are confined 
only to the dilatable portion of the body. That this species may 
have been taken for T. oscellatus is however highly probable. 

The following are the characters of the species in Dr. 
Playfair’s collection. The anterior parts of the body as far 
back as the dorsal fin, are covered with very minute spines. 
Five narrow light-coloured bands cross the head and back; 
the first of these is situated between the nostrils, the second 
between the eyes, the t^iird between the eyes and the 
pectoral, the fourth is extended between the pectorals, and 

any other writer, here proposed to found hia genus Ophichthys, but upon 
mistaken characters. The genRs Monopterus was founded by Lac^pede, 
on the MS. dc8crij[)tion by Commerson, of a species ofsupposed Conger 
Eel, found in the straits of Sunda. The description is minute, but vague 
as to the moat essential and peculiar characters; so much so, that Cuvier 
conjectures the supposed Conger to be the Unibranchpertura lisse, Laedp. 
The inefficiency of the characters assigned to the genus Monopterus, can 
require no better proof than the fact, that Cuvier himself, Buchanan, Mr. 
Taylor, and all subsequent writers refer the species that might have been 
supposed to belong to it, to Synhranchus, Bl., and Unibranchapertura, 
Laedp. In going over this ground a-new, I have found several species 
of this singular genus in the East, which will be described in our notice 
of the Bengal species of this order. Even since the above observations 
were written, 1 received another remarkable undescribed genus of this 
family from Arrakan, which 1 had not met with before. 

” Voyage a la Chine. 
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the fifth between the pectorals and dorsal; together with an 
oscillated spot round the base of the dorsaU 

The nostrils are large and situated near the eyes^ each 
having two apertures. .The dorsal is situated far Back, and 
contains fifteen divided rays, and two soft undivided rays at 
the commencement of the fin, .shorter than the rest. The 
pectorals contain each about eighteen soft branching rays; 
the anal contains fourteen rays, the caudal contains about 
nine large rays, thus: 

D. 17: P. 18: A. 14:*C. 9. 

Habitat. —Chusan and Ningpo. 

The bite of Tetradon oscellatus is said by some autliors to 
be poisonous, the same thing is remarked of other species of 
this genus; but we conceive the idea to have no foundation. 


Reduction of Meteorological Observations made at Kulsea on the Doab 
Canal, during the years 1837-38-39-40-41. By Lieut. R. Baird 
Smith, Bengal Engineers. 

These observations which consist Registers of the Thermometer 
at sun-rise, of the Pluviometer, of the direction of the wind, and the 
state of the weather, were commenced by Mr. Sub-Conductor John 
Pigott, under instructions from Capt. P. T. CauUey, on the 1st of 
May 1837. They were carried on atiKulaca, one of the stations on 
the Doab Canal, about fourteen miles to the northward of Saharan- 
pore, and having an elevation above the level of the sea of probably 
1,100 feet. 

The value of the Thermometric observations has, 1 regret to find, 
been seriously deteriorated by certain circumstances to which more 
specific allusion will immediately be made, and as means do not now 
exist of ascertaining the exact influence of these, 1 have felt consider¬ 
able hesitation in placing the observations on record at all. It is 
farther to be regretted, that they were discontinued in February 1839; 
for although they exhibit thc;Temperature but at one period of the day, 
their continuance for a space of time that would now have exceeded 
five years, would have made them of considerable interest and use. 
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Imperfect, however, as the observations are, I am unwilling that 
Mr, Pigott’s labouf. should be- wholly lost, and as they include an al¬ 
most complete double cycle of the annual changes of season in 
India, 1 have availed myself of Captain Cautlcy’s kind permission, 
and have reduced them into Tables of General Ilesults, in the hope 
that they may not prove altogether useless. 

The Registers of the Pluviometer, of the wind and weather, are still 
in progress, having been continued without mtcrruptioii from their 
original institution. 

O • 

The Thermometer employed by Mr. Pigott was suspended inside 
a room, and closely against the wall, both circumstances somewhat 
unfortunate, since in consequence of the instrument having been ac¬ 
cidentally broken, it is now impossible to ascertain the exact amount 
of correction necessary on their account. I am accordingly forced to 
give the observations simply as they appear in the dfiily Register. 


TABLE I. 

Shewing Thermometric Results for the year 1837. 
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The Minimum of the month of September approaches most nearly 
to that of the whole year, differing, however, from it by + 2**, and the 
Mean of the same month is also the nearest approximation to the Mean 
of the year, exhibiting a di^erence of +1*702. The month of October 
shews a Maximum that differs only 0.75® from the Annual Maximum. 
The Mean of the Columns of Maxima and Minima is 74.875®, thus 
exceeding the Annual Mean by 0.077®. The highest range of the 
Thermometer shewn ih 1837 was 94®, the lowest 58®, giving a differ¬ 
ence of 36® for the extreme Annual rjyige of the instruments. 


TABLE II. 

Shewing Thcrmometric Results for the year 1838, 


* 1 

1 




j Epochs. 



No. 

Mouths. 

Min. 

1 

1 

1 

Mean. 

Max, ‘ 

Of Min. 

Of Mean 
Appox. to 
Mean. 

Of Max. 

Remarks. 

1 

January, .. 

0 

1 56. 

O 

.58.26 

o 1 

60. ; 

1 

25th 

5th 

1st 


2 

February,,. 

58. 

61.03 

64. ! 

1st 

15th 

20th 


3 

March, .. 

58. 

62.61 

76. 1 

3d 

20th 

31st 

1 

4 

April, 

74. 

77-78 

52. 1 

4th 

14th 

29th 1 


5 

May. 

72. 

82.19 

86. 1 


9tli 

19th 


6 

June, 

87* 

90.47 

92. ' 

28th 

1st 

6th 


1 

July, 

77. 

81.80 

89. 14 th 

4th 

.2d 


8 

jAugust, .. 

77* 

79.25 

82. 

10th 

8th 

2d 


9 


76*. 

77*86 

80. '27th! 

1st 

3d 


10 

October, .. 

68. 

71.16 

76. j 

28th 

I4th 

4tb 


11 

November, . 

61. 

64.33 

68. 

22d 

9th 

1st 


12 


57. 

59.22 

62. 

10th 

9th 

1st 



Sums. 

821. 

865 91 

917. 

1 





Means. 

68.41 

72.16 

76.41 

1 





Whence it appears that the Mean Annual Temperature at Kulsea 
during the year 1838, approximated very closely to that of the month 
of October, since 

Min. of Oct. 68.00 MeraofOct. 71.16 Ma.x. ofOct. 76.00 
Min. of 1838, 68.41 Mean of 1838, 72.16 Max. of 1838, 76.41 


Difference, —0.41 


1.00 


0. 41 
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The Mean of the columns of Maxima and Minima is 72.41®, thus 
shewing a differenoefrom the Mean Annual Temperature of 4-0.25®, 
or only a quarter of a degree. The highest indication of the Ther¬ 
mometer \fas 92®, the lowest 56®, thus giving an extreme range of 
36®, precisely the same as in 1837, although the Annual Maximum 
and Minimum of that year were higher respectively than tho.se of 
1838. This difference is due no doubt to the Registers of four months, 
(two of which are the coldest in the year,) being deficient in 1837. 
It is probable that had these,been furnished, there would have been 
a very close approximation to the same results in both Tables. 

For the year 1839, the Registers were carried on only for the 
months of January and February, the Thermometer hjiving been un¬ 
fortunately broken at the close of the latter month. The following 
arc the results for these two months :— 


Min. Mean. Max. 

January. 50® 54.80® 58® 

February, . .')6® 58.53® 63'' 


TABLE III. 

Shewing Monthly Deviations of the Thermometer from its Mean 
Annual Height at Kulsea. 

; Kulsea. Kulsea. Kulsea. Kulsea. 

Months.-Months.- 

1837. 1838. : 1837- ' 1838. 

I 1 


Mean Range.! 25.38 I 31.25 ! 0 1 0 

The Pluviometer employed in the Kulsea observations consisted of 
an upper Receiver terminating in a long tube. The aperture of the 
Receiver was exactly ten times that of the tube into which the Rain 
passed and was measured. The rod employed for ascertaining the 


January, 
February, 
March, .. 
April, .. 
May, .... 
June. 

An. Mean. 


0 1—13.90 July. .. .. -f 10.71 + 9.64 

0 i—11.13 August, .. -i- 6.65 -f 7*09 

0 —9.55 September,, -f 171 + 5.70 

0 -f 5.57 October, .. |— 3.99 j— 1.00 
-1-5.47 +10.03 November,. . —12.77 — 7.83’ 

+ 6.70 +18.31 December,,.,—14.67 —12.94 

74.798 72.16 i 0 0 

( 
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[uantity was graduated so as to allow for the slight correction due 
,0 the displacement caused by its insertion, and the measurements 
ire given to hundredths of an inch. Tlic instrument was fixed in a 
nasonry pillar standing a^jout five feet from the surface of the 
pround. 

The succeeding Tables exhibit the reductions of the Rain Guage 
Registers, and tliose for the winds and weather during the year 
specified. 


TABLE IV. 

Shewing Pluviometric Results and Variations 'of tVind and Weather 

during the year 1837. 
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portions of the varieties of weather to each other may be shewn as 

follows:— t 

No. of days of fine weather 

• to that of cloudy days, with rain, as 5 to 1 

„ „ to that of cloudy without rain, as to I 

„ „ to that of partially fine, as 6^ to 1 

The winds that chiefly prevail throughout the whole year are ^ 
the Easterly and Westerly, the former being in the proportion to 
the latter of nearly 3 to ,2. In the more immediate vicinity of 
the Siwalik Hills, abou^ 10 or 12 miles to the North of Kulsea, the 
winds appear to be curiously affected by local causes. At Badshah 
Mahal, an old hunting palace of the Emperor Shah Jehan, situated 
close to the bank of the river Jumna, the wind, as I am informed by 
Mr. Pigott, sets in regularly every night all the year round from the 
North, and appears to flow down the valley of the river. This current 
is quite local, and may very possibly be caused by the colder air from 
the hills flowing down to restore the atmospheric equilibrium, dis¬ 
turbed by the greater heat of the adjoining sandy plains during the 
day. The building is now in ruins, but in those portions where the 
green sandstone of the Siwaliks has been employed, it is to be ob¬ 
served much more weathered when it has a Northerly exposure than 
when otherwise. 

I may here remark, how much it would facilitate the reduction of 
ob.servations on winds, were the method of reading off their direction 
as from a graduated circle to be adopted, in preference to employing 
simply the points of the compass. Not only would greater accuracy 
of Registry be thus introduced, but a great deal of labour would be 
saved in putting the observations in form to deduce general inferences 
from them. This plan is now adopted by many observers, and in 
practice, has .several strong recommendations. 

I cannot observe, from the detailed Register, that either of the 
•prevailing winds had a greater tendency than the other, to bring rain 
or any other change of weather, since variations of the latter seemed 
to take place witliout any kind of i)erceptible connection with those 
of the former. Rain, however, appears always to have accompanied a 
North-west wind. 
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TABLE V. 

% 

Shewing ^Pluviometric Results and Variations of Wind and Weather 

during the year I fifiS. 


I 


. I 

1 


Weather.» 


Direction of 
Winds. 


Months. 

a 

Q , 
'C 1 

>..9 ' 

I.S S' 

^ w 

-C g CS 

0 ^ 


i j 



January,.. 

1 

I 

o.ol 

0 

4 

February, 

0.45 

3 

3 

March, .. 

2.75 

3 ! 

8 

April, .. 


3 

4 

May, 

1 . 00 , 

1 

1 

June, 

1 . 10 ; 

3 

1 

July, .. 
August .. 

15.«5: 

I 7 .HOI 

15 

17 

5 

4 

September, 

6.101 

4 

0 

October,.. 


0 

1 

November, 

1.20 

3 


December, 

0.00 

0 


Suiqs. .. 

47 . 6*5 

52. 

4L 

1 

Means. .. 

3.970 

4.3 

3.4 


• 

Ui 

i- 


1 

■ 


V) 

C 3 


1 




<*-■ 1 

1 

?’! 

W S*' 

w. 

Days. 

N. W 
Days . 

CiJ 

9 

u 


0 

12' 

19 ! 

0 



1 

15 

13 1 

0 



n 

17 

14 1 

0 



H 

14 

14 1 

2 


28 

26 

1 

0 

16 

28 

15 

2 

0 

0 

30th of 
jMnyan 
Earth¬ 

8 

3 

27 

4 

0 

quake 

felt. 

8 

2 

30 1 

1 1 

0 

24 

2 

18 

1 12 

0 


28 

2 

18 

1 13 

0 


24 

1 

21 

i 9 

0 


22 

» 

1 

24 

i 7 

1 

0 

1 

251. 

1 

21. 

m 

123. 

1 0 

1 ^ 


20.9 1.75, 20. 

10.25 

' 0 



1 find from the Register that on Saturday the 2Cth of May 1838, 
the shock of an Earthquake was experienced at Kulsea, at 8 a. m. ; 
no farther particulars relative to this occurrence arc mentioned, and 
as I have sought in another place to attract more particular atten¬ 
tion to events of so much interest, and have specified the points on 
which information is desirable, it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
point here. 

During the two days when North-west Winds prevailed; namely, 
^the 11th and 12th of April, heavy gales accompanied by rain and 
hail were experienced. 

The proportions of the vaneties of weather during the year 1838 
are as follow:— ♦ 
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No, of days of fine weather to that of cloudy 
with/ain. as.. 

„ „ to that of cloudy without rain, as .. 
„ „ • to that of partially fine weather, as.. 
No. of days of cloudy weather with rain to that 
of cloudy weather without rain, as 
No. of days of Easterly winds to that of West¬ 
erly, as 


5 to 1 

6 to 1 
12 to I 


> Nearly, 


1 to ^ 

2 to 1 ^ 


• TABLE VI. 


Shewing Pluviometric Results and Variations of PVind and Weather 
* during the year 1839. 


Months. 

CJ 

1 ^ 

’ o 

U 

o 

1 ^ 

! ^ 

Weather. 

Direction of Winds. 

w s- 
1 p ^ 
o ji 

"1 

Cloudy 

without 

rain. 

\ 

Cj Q) 

•i3 C 

cu 

i 

W 

1 


w 

CO 

1 

January,.. 

6.45 

i 

8 

3 


4 

28 

, 

S 

0 

' 

0 

February, 

1 4.6.5 

8 

8 

q 

3 

18 

10 

0 

0 

March. .. 

1 2.50 

3 

6 


2 

15 

16 

0 

0 


0.00 

0 

0 

29 

1 

14 

16 

0 

0 

May, .. 

0.95 

2 

2 


0 

25 

6 

0 

’o 

June, 

4.70 

8 

0 

16 

6 

25 

4 

0 

1 

July, 

785 

8 

8 

14 

1 

25 

6 

0 

0 

August, .. 

19.65 

14 

0 

16 

1 


11 

0 

0 

September, 

4.80 

6 

3 

21 


16 

13 

1 

0 

October,,. 


0 

0 

31 


15 

16 


0 

November, 


1 

1 

28 


19 

11 


0 

December, 

lj|l| 

1 

1 

29 

0 

17 

14 


0 

Sums. .. 

51.85 

59. 

32. 256. 

18; 

237. 

126 

1 

1 

Means. .. 

4.32 

4.9 

2.6 

21.3^ 

1*0 

19.76 

10.5 

0 

0 


The following are the relative proportions of the varieties of wind 
and weather during the year 1839 ;— « 

No. of days of fine vreather to those of cloudy with rain, as 4.34 to ! 

„ „ to those of cloudy without rain, as .. .. 8 to 1 

„ „ to those of partially fine, as. 14 to 1 
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No. of days of cloudy with rain to those of cloudy without 

rain, as .. .. .. . 1 to 5 

„ of Easterly wind to those of Westerly, as 2 to I 


TABLE VII. 

Shewing Pluviometric Results, and Variations of Wind and Weather 

during the year 1840. 


Month.s. 

Pluviometer. 

Weather., 

Direction of Winds. 

Cloudy with 
rain. 

Cloudy with¬ 
out rain. 1 

Fine. 

! 

Partially fine. « 

• 



cri 

January, 

2.4 

3 

1 

26 

1 

24 

7 

0 

0 

February, 

0 

0 

3 

26 

0 

19 

10 

0 

0 

March, 

0 


n 

31 

0 

23 

8 

0 

0 

April, 

0 


B 

29 

1 

19 

11 

0 

0 

May, ,. 

0 


B 

30 

1 

24 

6 


i 

June, .. 

4.75 


S' 

20 

0 

23 

7 

0 

0 

July, .. 

13.2 


B 

12 

1 

21 

10 

0 

0 

August, 

3.425 


B 

If 

3 

23 

9 

0 

0 

September, .. 

1.60 

5 

B 

23 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

Octooer, 

0 

0 

B 

30 

0 

7 

24 

0 

0 

November, .. 

0 

0 

B 

26 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

December, .. 

0 

0 

4 

27 

0 

17 

14 

0 

0 

Sums. 



30 

297 

D 



i 

1 

a 

Means. 

2.114 

2.6 

2.5 

24.75 

0 

19.5 

10.8 

0 

0 


On the night of the 4th of May, a very severe storm occurred, by 
which much serious injury was done, and on the afternoon of the 
5th of the same month, a similar gale from the South-east was ex¬ 
perienced. The rains of 1840 appear to have been much less abun¬ 
dant than those of 1838 and 1839; the latter shewing respectively 
47.65 and 51.85 inches, while the former shews only 25.375, being 
nearly one-half. * 

The proportions of# the varieties of wind and weather during 
1840, are as follow 
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No. of fine days to those of cloudy with rain nearly, as .. 9 to 1 

„ „ to,those of cloudy without rain, as .. 10 to 1 

.. ..to those of partially fine, as .. .. 42 to 1 

No. of days of cloudy with rain to those of cloudy without 

ram, as .. .. .. .. •. .. .. 1 to 1 

No. of days of Easterly winds to those of Westerly, fis .. 1.8 to 1 


TABLE Vm. 


Shewing Pluviometric Results and Variations of Wind and Weather 

• for the year 1841. 


Weather. 


i nircctioii 
jof Wiiuls. 


Months. 



4-) • , 

^ '3 ' 

c 




e 

1 ei 

1 ^, 





o 

S 






'i 

1 

|.5 § 

b 




cu 


b 1 E 

d 



January, .. 

0.9 

1 

23 

4 

9 

22 

February, .. 

2.5 

6 

21 

0 

0 

28 

March, 

.2.0 

3 

17 n 

0 

17 

14 

April, 

0 

0 

27 


16 

14 

May, 

1.97 

2 

25 



, 29 

June, 

4.15 

6 

18 


26 

4 

July, 

12.1 

11 

18 2 


23 

8 

August, 

14.6 

12 

15 4 


25 

6 

September. 

11.3 

3 

23 


7 

23 

October, .. 

0.1 

1 

30 


9 

22 

November, 

17 

4 

5 21 


8 

22 

December,.. 

0.5 

1 

10 1 20 


8 

23 

Sums. 

51.82 

j50 

86 ;225 

4 

150 

1215 

Means. 

.. 1 4.318 

4.1 

00 

0 

12.5 117.9 


From the above the following proportions are obtained ;— 

No. of days of fine weather to those of cloudy with 

rain, os .. . • •. •. .. .. 4.5 to 1 

„ ,, to tlioscfof cloudy without 

rain, as .. .. .. 2.6 to 1 

to those of )}artiglly fine, as.. 56. to 1 
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No, of days of cloudy with rain to those of cloudy with¬ 
out rain, as .. .. •• 1 to 1.72 

No. of days of Easterly winds to those of Westerly, as 2 to 3. 

Considering the rainy seq^son to commence in June and\o termi¬ 
nate in September, we have the following points determined:— 

No. Itainy Total of Daily Average 
Days. Rain. of Ram. 

At Kulsea. Rainy Season of 1837,.. 21 .. .. 19.63.934 

„ of 1838,.. 36 .. .. 39.75.. ..1,104 

„ of 1839, .. 2§ .. .. 32.30.. .. 1.15 

„ of 1840, .. 24..*.. 21.375 .. ,89 

of 1841, .. 26.. .. 38.00 .. 1.46 
Thermometric observations are again in progress at Kulsea, and 
will probably be of more interest and value than those reduced in 
the present paper, in the two first Tables of which, I place very little 
confidence for reasons before indicated; but I would venture to hope, 
that the remaining Tables of the present series may be considered a 
contribution of some interest, to the Meteorology of Upper India. 
Camp Kulsea, Doab Canal, Sth March. 1842. 


Reduction of Meteorological Observations, made at Surrowli on the 

Doab Canal, during the years 1837-38-39-40-41. By Lieut. R. 

Baird Smith, Bengal Engineers. 

The observations at Surrowli, conducted by Mr, Sub-conductor 
Brew, overseer of the Southern Division of the Doab Canal, were 
instituted simultaneously with those at KuLsea, discussed in a for¬ 
mer paper. They have been continued with perfect regularity from 
May 1837 up to the present time, and from Mr. Brew’s weU-known 
exactitude in observation, I am disposed to place much confidence 
in his results. 

The series to he discussed consist of daily Thermomctric Obser¬ 
vations at sunrise, with registers of the Pluviometer and the variations 
of wind and weather, extending over a period of five years. Surrowli 
is situated about ten miles to the northward of the city of Delhi, 
and may probably be aLout 600 feet above the level of the sea. The 
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Thermometer displayed is suspended against the cross wall of the 
northern verandah of the Canal bungalow, and except in so far as an 
easily permeable chick door may interfere, is freely exposed to the 
atmosph^. 

As in the case of the Kulsea observations, I propose discussing the 
Thermometric observations firgt, and afterwards the Pluviometric 
series, with the state of the weather, &c. I regret it is not in my,^ 
power to apply some necessary corrections to the first mentioned 
class; but as I may probably yet have an opportunity of ascertaining 
the precise amount of, these, 1 will now confine myself solely to 
the registered results. 


r 


TABLE I. 

Shewing Thermometric Results for the year 1837. 


No. 

Months. 

Min. 

Mean. 

1 

1 Monthly 
Max. Differen- 
j tial. 

1 

Epoclis. 

JO 

Of 

Mean. 

Of 

Max. 



0 

• o 

0 





1 

January, 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

February, .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

. 0 

3 

March, 

u 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4 

April. 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

5 

May,.. 

69. 

7799 

85. 


4th 

2 d 

29th 

6 

'June,.. 

74. 

83.10 

88 . 

+ 8.79 

2 d 

14th 

27 th 

7 July,.. 

78. 

8.5.30 

90. 

+ 15.69 

'31st ;27th 

6 th 

8 

August, 

78. 

83.64 

89. 

,+ 9.33 

,30th 

8 th 

15th 

9 

iSeptember, .. 

78. 


84. 

+ 5.35 

tJU 

4th 

2 d 

10 

'October, 

66 . 

74.38 


+ 0.07 

3ist 


2 d 

11 

November. .. 

.'iO. 

58.33 

; 64. 

—16.98 

28th.14th 

3d 

12 

December, .. 

43. 

1 

52.091 5.5. 

— 22.22 

23d 

1 st 

4th 


m 

594.49 

; 635 

0 

; 

0 

0 

0 

'Means, 

1 67 

74.31 

179.375 0 

0 

0 

0 


The minimum, mean and maximum of the month of October in 
1837, approximate with considerable closeness to those of the whole 
year, as may be shewn below ;— 
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Miu. of October 66® Mean, of Oct. 74.38 Max. of Oct. 80. 

Min. of 1837, 67 Mean, of 1837. 74.31 Mas?, of 1837. 79.375 

—1 + 0.07 + 0.625 

- - - - • 

In the Kulsea observations for the same year, the Temperature 
of the month of September, approached most closely to that of the 
year. 

The expression, monthly differential, has been introduced to mark 
the difference between the mean Temperature of each month and 
that of the whole year, from which it appears^that while the month of 
July rises highest above the annual mean, December falls lowest, the 
combined differences shewing a mean range of 37.91®. 

The influence of a fall of rain in decreasing tlie Temperature is 
occasionally remarkably distinct. Thus on the 22nd of June 1837, 
the Thermometer at sunrise was 85®; a fall of rain of 2.1 inches, but 
so strictly local, that it was confined to within a few miles from 
Surrowli took place on that day, and next morning the Thermo¬ 
meter had sunk to 81®, shewing a difference of 4®, due undoubtedly 
to tl»e influence of the rain. Again on the 21st of July, the Thermo¬ 
meter was 88®, showers fell on the same and two succeeding days, 
and on the 24th the Temperature had fallen 6®. The cooling in¬ 
fluence of rain may be shewn more in Hetiiil as follows, the instances 
bcin^ selected for the year 1837 :— 



Temp, before rain. 

Temp, after rain. 

Diff. 

Fall of rain. 

1 

. 85® 


81® . 

4® .. 

.. 2.15 Inchc.'< 

2 

. 84® 

• « • * 

82® . 

2 .. 

.. .525 ,, 

3 

. 88® 

> • • • • 

82® . 

6 .. 

.. .21 

4 


* • • • • 

78® . 

4 .. 

• • .11 

5 


■ « • • 

78* . 

9 .. 

1.12 ,. 

6 



00 

o 

o 

4 .. 

.. .22 „ 


29 9.1 95 

From the above it appears, that the cooling influence of a fall of 
rain of 3.17 inches, reduces the Temperature 1® of Fahrenheit. Of 
‘^course so many local circumstances must necessarily affect this 
result, that in the present instance it is no doubt more curious than 
correct. 
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TABLE II. 


Shewing Thermometric Results for the year 1838. 


No. 

1 

1 

Months. 

j 

Min. 

• 

Mean. 

! > Ej)ochs. 

i ‘ Monthly --- . . 

Max.!Differcn- ' .id 

tial. 5|o|.o| 

i 1 

1 

■ 

January, 

m 

4.5. 

40.12 

0 

53. 

1 

1 

— 19.79 16th 11 th 29th 

2 

February, 

51. 

57.35 

62. 

— 11.66 ; 3d :17th; 28th 

3 

March, 

61. 

66.03 

72. 

— 2.38 5tli 1 6th 127tli 

4 

April,.. 

69. 

76..53 

83. 

+ 7-61 Ist'lltlrSOth 

.5 

May, .. 

70. 

79 84 

87. 

+ 10.92 j 7th H 2th! 2d 

6 

June, .. 

80. 

33.76 

92. 

+ 14.34 i 5th]lDili 17th 

7 

July. 

73. 

32.33 

90. 

+ i3.41 jl6th 5th 1st 

8 

August, 

76. 

80 42 

86. 

+ 11.50 ,2-lthl 4th 1st 

9 

Scpl ember, .. 

71. 

75.43 j 

81. 

+ 7.51 i29th 12th i 17th 

10 

October, .. 

62. 

70.97 1 

74., 

+ 4 05 1 23d i 7th Util 


H iNovotnbcr, ..'46.! 5036 70.1—12.55 23(1 0l 7tU 

12 jDeccmher, ..'41.| 43,34 56*.'—20.07 25th 1st 10th 

Sums, ..7.10. 326 08 |906. i 0 0 o| 0 

iMcaiis, .. 62.5 68.915 75.5. 0 i 0 0 0 

• 

During the; year 1838, as during 1837, the Temperature of the 
month of October approaches nearest to that of the year, the Mini¬ 
mum differing only 0.5® or half a degree, the mean x2.06® and the 
Maximum, 1.5®. The mean of the two Annual extremes being 69® 
exhibits a difference from the annual Mean of only +0.085, so that 
when the Maxima and Minima for the year are given, the mean 
Annual Temperature may be ascertained witliin a very limited error. 
The warmest day of the yeiu- was the 17th of June, the coldest the 
25th of December, the extreme Annual range of the instrument being 
51®, the Mean range 34.91®. The extreme range at Surrowli is 15 
degrees greater than at Kulsea, a difference due no doubt to the 
Thermometer in the latter case being >yithin, in the former without, 
doors. 
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TABLE III. 

Shemng Thermometric Results for the year l!S:!9. 





' 

Mean. 

■i 

Max. 

Monthly 

Differen¬ 

tial. 

Epochs;. 

No. 

Mouths. 

Mill. 

Of 

Min. 

Of 

Mean. 

0 4 
<. 

1 

January, .. 

e 

40. 

48!o3 

• 

0 

54. 

-5-20.26 

24th 

1st 14th 

2 

February,.. 

45. 

53.96 

60. 

—15.23 

8th 

4th 2Uth 

3 

March, 

.53. 

63.22 

69. 

— 5.97 

Ist I7th 

9th 

4 

April 

(if). 

73.46 

78. 

+ 4.27 

2d 13th 27th 

5 

May, 

77. 

83.55 

88. 

+ 14.36 

1st 

8th 10th 

6 

June, 

80. 

88.10 

94. 

+ 18.91 

Tith 

6tli 29th 

7 

July, 

82. 

84.29 

90. 

+ 15.10 

16th 

8th 

4tii 

8 

August. .. 

77. 

81.00 

86. 

+ 11.81 

16th 

3d 

1st 

‘) 

September, 

i 72. 

77-03 

84. 

+ 7-84 

24th 

2d 

6th 

10 

October, .. 

' 62. 

65.13 

72. 

— 4.06 

19th 11th 

1st 

n 

November., 

.52. 

56.66 

65. 

—12.53 

26th I2th 

4t}i 

12 

December, 

! 48. 

54.87 

57- 

—14.32 

l3tU 

5tli 24th 

1 


Sums, 

754. 


mm 

■1 

0 

« 

0 


Means, 

62.83 

69.19 

7^./5 

0 

' 0 

i 0 

0 


Although the month of October again exhibits the Temperature 
most closely approximating to the Mean of the year, the approxima' 
tion is not quite so close as on the former instances. The Minimum 
of October differs only —0.83“ from the yearly Minimum, but the 
mean differs, —4.06“, and the Maximum —2.75“. 

The highest indication of the Thermometer during 1839 was 94“ 
on the 29th of June, the lowest 40® on the 24th of January, thus 
giving an extreme range throughout the year of 54“, which is 3“ 
greater than that of 1838. The Mean range is 39.17“. being 4.26“ 
greater than in the preceding year. 'I'he Mean of the two Annual 
•extremes is 68.79®, being thus only 0.40“ different from the Mean 
Temperature of the year. • 
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TABLE IV. 

Shewing Thermometric Results for the year 1840. 


No. 

Months. 

Mill. 

1 

_1 

i 

t, 

Mc'flU. ; 

1 

1 

Max. 

i 

1 

Monthly 

Dilferen- 

liiil. ' 

1 

1 

Epochs. 

f Of 

I Min. 

a 

D <u 

.—1 

Hi 53 

1 

January, .. 

o • 

48. 

1 

0 

58. 

—I 7 . 6 O 

1 

1 

3d! nth 

22(1 

2 

Fc1)ruary... 

f>2. 

57.24 

66. 

—13.52 

2d! I8th; 28th 

3 

March, 

,62. 

69.26 

76. 

— 1.50 

3(1112th' 

25th 

4 

April, 

71. 

77.46 

84. 

+ 6.70 

Ut I7tlil 21st 

5 

May, 

7iL 

81.13 

90. 

, + 10.37 

3d 14 th, 

25111 

6 

June, 

8.3. 

85.83 

88. 

+ 15.07 

2(1 

4th 

5th 

1 

July, 

81. 

85.00 

90. 

:+14.24 

21st 18th 

loth 

8 

August, ,. 

7». 

82.48 

87. 

+ 11.72 

3d' 

21st 

11th 

9 

September, 

m. 

79.70 

86. 

+ 8.94 

2Hth 

19tli! 4th 

10 

October, .. 

64. 

70.79 

73 . 

+ 003 

31.«t 

5thj 12th 

11 

November, 

51. 

59.83 

64. 

—10.93 

31sl 

2dj 12th 

12 

December, 

42. 

47.26 

56. 

—23.60 

21st 

14th; 6th 


Sums, 

771. 

849.14 

1 

1 

918. 

_ 

! 0 

i 0 

0 

0 


Means, 

64.25 

70.76 

76.5 

0 

1 0 

i 0 

0 


The month of May in 1840 exhibits a Maximum rather hig h er 
than usual, while that of June is lower. This difference appears 
to have arisen from the earlier setting in of the rain in this year, a 
very large quantity having fallen in June. October, as usual, ap¬ 
proaches most nearly to the Mean Annual Temperature, and the 
approximation between the Minimum and Means of each is very 
close, being —0.05® in the first case, and only XO.03® in the other. 

The difference of the Maxima is greater than usual, being_3.5®, 

The coldest day in the year was the 2l8t of December, when the 
Thermometer stood at 42®, and the hottest the 10th of July, when the 
Temperature was 90®; hence the extreme Annual range was 48®, * 
while the Mean range was 38.57®. , 
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The Mean of the columns of Annual Maxima and Minima is 
70.37®, exhibiting a difference of —0.39® from ^he Mean Annual 
Temperature. 


TABLE V. 

Shewing Tkemwmetric Results for the year 1841, 




1 

i 



"W-- 

Monthly 
Differen¬ 
tial. * 

Epoclis, 

No. 

Months. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Of 

Min. 

‘- - 

Of 

Mean. 

Of 

Max. 

1 

January, .. 

O 

47. 

SMS 

sk 

—20.27 

30th 

2d 

6th 

2 

February,.. 

52. 

59.29 

68. 

—12.41 

1st 

6th 

27 th 

3 

March, 

62. 

67.22 

72 . 

— 4.48 

2d 

16th 

27 th 

4 

April, 

68. 

75.03 

85. 

+ 333 

6th 

12th 

27 th 

5 

May, 

79. 

82.53 

86. 

+ 10.83 

10th 

1st 

31st 

6 

June, 

83. 

87.73 

92. 

+ 16.03 

30th 

9th 

2d 

7 My. .. 

83. 

88.61 


+ 16.91 

1st 

22d 

14th 

8 

August, .. 

.82. 

88.90 


+ 17.20 26th 

17 th 

15th 

9 

Sej)tcmber, 

72. 

77-83 

85. 

+ 6.13 '16th 

0 

Stlv 


October, ., 

71. 

72.32 

7 . 5 . 

1 + 0.62 

12th 

3d 

6th 

11* 

'November, 

.51. 



—11.44 29th 

14th 

1st 

12 

December, 

42. 

! 49.35 

58. 

—22.35 25th 

30th 

1st 


Sums. 

792. 

HQ 

932. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Means. 

66.00 

' 71.70 

77.76 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 


The Maximum Temperature of 1841 is 4® higher than that of 
1840, while the Minima of both are the same. Altogether the 
year 1841 appears to have been hotter by nearly 2® than the year 
1840. The extreme Annual range is 52®, or 4® higher than during 
the preceding year, and the Mean range is 39.55®, or 0.98® during the 
• same time. The Mean of the columns of Maxima and Minima is 
71.88®, shewing a difference, of 0.18® from the Annual Mean, 

The following Table exhibits at one view the Monthly Differentials 
at SurrowU for five yhars i — 
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Neglecting the year 1837, of which the Annual Mean is consi¬ 
derably higher than it ought to be, ffom^tlic absence of the observa¬ 
tions for the four first months, there appears to have been, during the 
remaining four years, a gradual increase of Temfjerature, that of 1841 
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1)cing 2,85® higher than that of 1838. The amount of deiwcssion 
below the Annual Mean exceeds that of clevatioi^abovc it. by about 
an average of 6®, and it will be observed, that generally the Afean 
Temperature of the month of October represents moat closely that 
of the whole year, , 

In passing now to the discussion of the Pluvioractric results, and 
the observations on the directions of wind and variations of weather, 
I may remark that in respect to tlic latter, Mr. Brew’s Registers do 

not admit of the same detail as was given from the Kulsca observ’a- 

■ 

tions by Mr. Pigott, since he has scarcely, if at aU, attended to 
the state of the weather, and hence no data arc furnished by which 
tlie proportions of its varieties can be estimated. 

The rain guage employed at Surrowli was of pfecisely similar form 
and dimensions to that used at Kulsea. It likewise stood at a 
height of about 5 feet from the surface of the ground. The correction 

f 

is applied for tlie effect of the displacement and consequent elevation 
of the water in the tube, caused by the insertion of the metisuring 
rod; but as it is very thin, the error caused w'ould be small, and 
when an opportunity occurs, I will endeavour to ascertain its exact 
amount. Rain guages fixed permanently in a vertical jmsition, are 
liable to another source of error, namely, the effect of winds in alter¬ 
ing the direction of fulling rain, so thht the receiver of the guage no 
longer continues pcrjjendicular to tlic line of direction in which the 
rain is falling. Hence, when the wind drives the rain in an oblique 
direction, the quantity received in the guage cannot be considered 
strictly proportional to the entire quantity falling, since a consider¬ 
able portion of the show'cr, which, had there been no wind, would have 
fallen into the receiver, would, under the circumstances sujjposcd, be 
carried past it. Some experiments have I believe been made, to indi- 
cate the precise oblique effect of winds on the quantity of rain as 
shewn by guages, but 1 have not yet been able to see them. The 
|)oint is one meriting attention, and any numerical determination 
would be highly interesting. 
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TABLE VII. 

Shewing Pluvimeiric Results and variations of IVind and Weather 

for the year 1837. 


No. 

t 

• 

Months. 

Pluvio- 

meter. 

Weather. 


Direction of Wind. 


No. of 
Rainy 
Days. 

No. of 
Not 
Rainy 
Days. 


02 



pd 

Z 

Z 

cn'cQ 

I 

January, .. 


1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

February, .. 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0; 0 

0 

3 

March, 

0 

0 


0 

■n 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4 .April,.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 


0 

ID 

5 

May,.. 


0 

31 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

10 

1 

2 

6 

June. 

2.3.') 

2 

28 

0 

1 

3 

16. 


6 

0 

4 

7 Julyr . • • 

3.82.') 

7 

24 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

6 

3 

8 August, .. 

1.62 

5 

26 

1 

0 

8 

11 

4 

3 

4 




4 


1 

1 

8 

9 

5 

3 

2 

1 

iiil 


U 

0 

31 

■n 

m 

6 

18 

0 

1 

1 

111 

11 

November,.. 

0 

U 


0 

0 

f) 

24 

1 

ID 

m 

0 

12 

December,.. 

■1 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

,0 

0 



Sums. 

10.75.'! 

18 

227 

5 

634127 

2029 

14 

10 


Means. 

1.344 

2.2.') 

1 28.37i5 

0 

'0 

(] 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


It is remarked in the Register, that the heavy fall of rain at Sur- 
roAvli on the 22nd of June, amounting to 2.1 inches, was confined 
to within a few miles of tliat place, and that spots at this distance 
to the North or South of it experienced no rain whatever. From 
the 9th to the 16th of August, very strong parching winds prevailed 
from the West and North>wcst, and during the first week in Sep¬ 
tember the distribution of the rain was of the most irregular charac¬ 
ter, some parts of the country receiving great quantities, others none 
at all. 

The most prevalent winds at Surrowli are the Westerly, the num¬ 
ber of days during which these prevailed, having been nearly one- ^ 
half of the whole period embraced by the observations. The pro¬ 
portions between the different winds are as follow, small fractions 
being neglected 
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1 Northerly winds are 

to Westerly, 

as 

1 

to 

25. 

2 Southerly. 

. . ,.. ditto, 

as 

1 

to 

21. 

3 Easterly, . 

. ditto. 

as 

1 

to 

3. 

4 North Easterly, ,. . 


as 

1 

to 

.G- 

5 North Westerly,* .. 

. ditto. 

as 

1 

to 

4. 

6 South Easterly, .. . 


as 

1 

to 

9. 

7 South Westerly, .. 

.! ditto. 

as 

1 

to 

12. 


The number of rainy days is to that of days without rain nearly as 
1 to 14, but no Means arc furnished by the Register for ascertaining 
how many of the days without rain were fair, and how many par¬ 
tially so. 


TABLE VIII. 


Shewing Pluviometric Results and Variations of Wind and Weather 

during the year 1838. 

Weather. Direction of Winds. 

o nt ..t iPluvio- e No. of 

Months. Ueter. No-“f Not . .• .• 

' ““"y Hainy . « M ? 

^ Days. ^ 



32.575 .43 


Means. 2.714 i 3.58 I 26.83 0 0 o{ o| o| 0| Ol 0 

3 I 
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From the 8th to the 14th of February, it ia stated, cloudy weather 
accompanied by funder and lightning without rain prevailed, but 
it is to be regretted, that the same kind of observation has not been 
again reijeated. The electrical condition of the atmosphere, in so 
far as that is indicated by the duration and intensity of thunder¬ 
storms, is a point of much interest, and one that has occupied the 
attention of Meteorological observers, far less than its importance 
merits. The curious relations and analogies subsisting between heat 
and electricity, lead us to anticipate that we may yet trace some 
marked connections between the indications of the Thermometer 
and those of the Electrometer, and it would be well worth the while 
of obser^’ers to pay special attention to this subject, to enter in their 
Registers the epochs and duration of thunder-storms during the year, 
and to record all such particulars relative to tliera as in their opi¬ 
nion would prove of interest and use. Theories on the distribution 
of electricity throughout the atmosphere in Polar and Equatorial 
regions have been broached, which cannot possibly be either esta¬ 
blished or refuted, save by observations made throughout extensive 
areas, and continued for considerable periods, 'fhese, India affords 
peculiar facilities for making, and I yet trust to see them generally 
and extensively in active progress. 

The following arc the proportions of the different winds to each 
other during the year 1838 :— 

1. Northerly winds are to Westerly, as 1 to 24 

2. Southerly ditto, . as 1 to 11 

3. Easterly ditto, . as 1 to 3 

4. North Easterly ditto, . us 1 to 7 

5. North Westerly ditto, . as 1 to 19 

6. South Easterly ditto, . as 1 to 6 

7. South Westerly ditto, . as 1 to 16 

The Southerly winds, including under this expression South 
Easterly and Westerly, prevailed during the present year to a much 
freater extent than during the preceding one, especially during the 
rainy months of August and July, when out of 62 days, 37 had winds - 
of the above description. The proportion of rainy days to those 
without rain increased also from 1.14 to 1.7, or double, and the quan¬ 
tities of rain tliat fell were nearly as 1 to 3, that of 1838 being three 
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times greater than that of 1S37. The latter year was one I believe 
of fearful famine, the crops having failed for \^iint of the usual 
supply of rain, which, as appears above, was very defu-ient indeed. 


TABLE IX. 

Skewing Pluviometric Results and Ifariations of IVind and fPeatker 

during the year 1839. 



Sums. .. 
Means... 


23.09 39 32ti 6 9,()5 152 126623015 

I __I _I 1 ■ I 

I 1.924 ” 3.25 27 . Ui 0 o' 0 0 i o' Oi o! 0 


The quantity of rain falling in 1839, appears to have been distri¬ 
buted more generally than usual throughout the year, instead of 
being concentrated in the rainy months. 

The proportions of the Winds are as follow:— 

1. Northerly winds are to Westerly, ns 1 to 25 

2. Southerly ditto,. as 1 to 17 

3. Easterly ditto. as 1 to 24 

4. North Easterly ditto,. as 1 to C 

5. North Westerly ditto. as 1 to 2^- 

6. South Easterly ditto,. as 1 to 5 

7. South W^lsterly ditto,... as I to 10 


o (M 5<I o 
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The proportion of days witli rain to those witliout rain, is as 1 to 
9, and the NortJj Westerly winds appear to have prevailed to an 
unusually large extent. 


TApLE X. 

Shewing Pluviomelric Results and Variations of Wind and Weather 

during the year 1840. 


Months. 


I 


11January, 

2 February, 

3 March,.. 

4 April, .. 

5 May, .. 

6 June, .. 

7 July, .. 

8 August, 

9 September, 
10 October, 

111 November, 
12i December, 


(Means... 


Weather. 


Direction of Winds. 


Pluvio-- 

imeter. ; Rainy 
I I Days. 



Rainy 

Days. 



Ip 

27 

0 

t 

1 

1 

9 ' 

1 

6 

29 

0 

0 

0 

20 

30 

0 

0 

2 

9 

30 

0 


2, 

20 

30 

0 

4 ! 

o' 

4 

24 


81 

0. 

3 

20 


li 

7 ; 

9 1 

22 

o' 

oi 

7 

16 ; 

27 

0 

1 

21 

t 

7 

6 1 


^ c/3 'CI3 


4 3 
3 3 
0 2 
2 0 
16 0 
15 2 
10 3 
1 4 


331 0 1640138 


2.6611 2.91 >27.58 lOOO O'OO, 00 


The following are the proportions of the prevailing winds during 
the year 1840, and from the Table it will be observed, that there is no 
instance of Northerly wind throughout the twelve months. 


1. Southerly winds arc to Westerly 

as 

1 

to 

8 

2. 

Easterly ditto, . 

as 

1 

to 

3 

3. 

North Easterly ditto. 

as 

1 

to 

34 

4. 

North Westerly ditto, . 

as 

1 

to 

li 

5. 

South Easterly ditto, . 

as 

1 

to 

2 

6. 

South Westerly ditto, . 

as 

1 

to 

7 
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The number of days with rain is to those without rain as 1 to G, 
and the quantities of rain falling in this and the {)rcccding year are 
nearly as 3 to 4. 


'table XI. 

Shewing Pluviometric Results and Variations of Wind and Weather 

during Ike gear 1841. 


I Weather. Direction of Winds. 


d 

Months. 

Pluvio¬ 

meter. 

Rainy 

Days. 

- 

Not 

Rainy 

Days. 

i 

cc 



• 

pi 

a 

p4 

M3 

t? 

CO 

1 

.lanuary. 

.05 

1 

30 

0 

0 

5 14 

0 

IQ 

12 

0 

2 

February, .. 

.65 

2 

26 

0 

3 

oil 

0:11 

3 

0 

3 

March, 

.90 

3 

28 

0 

4 

415 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

April, 

.00 

0 

30 


0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

May, 

1.80 

3 

28 


13 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 June, 

3.45 

5 

25 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

■n 

0 

0 

7|July, 

6.45 

7 

24 


0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 


BjAugust, 

6.40 

5 

26 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

m 

9 

0 

9 .September, .. 

4.175 

5 

25 

0 

0 

213, 

1 

9 

4 

1 

10 

October, 

0.0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Mil 

0i 


■0 

0 

0 

11 

November, .. 

0.0 


30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

December, .. 

1.45 

2 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sums. 

25.325 

33 

332 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 


Means. 

21.08 

2.75 

27.66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The irregularity of the registry of the directions of the winds at 
Surrowli during the year 1841, renders this section of the observa¬ 
tions of no use, and as only four out of the twelve months are com¬ 
plete, no general inferences can be made. 

Considering, as, in the case of the Kulsea observations, the rainy 
season to commence in July and to terminate in September, we have 
the following comparative results :— 


Sea^&iTO. ^”7 Days. Average daily of Rain. 



Surrowli 

Kulsea. I 

1 Surrowli 

Kulsea. 

Surrowli 

Kulsea. 

Of J8S7. 

16 

2l 1 

! p-T.908 

19.63 

—494 

.9347 

Ofl8S8, 

34 

36 

—88.4T5 

39.75 

—.837 

1.1041 

of 1839, 

S4 


— 15.44 

38.30 

—.643 

1.1535 

Of 1840, 

C3 


—88.195 

21.375 

—.965 

.8906 

Of 1841, 

IT 

86 

—17.085 

38.00 

— l.OOU 

1.461.5 
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By comparing these^numbers it will be observed, that both the 
rainy days arc more numerous, and the quantity of rain falling Is 
considerably greater at Kulsea than at Surrowli; tbeir respective po¬ 
sitions mdy serve in a measure to explain this, the first being situated 
in the jungle adjoining the base of the Sub-Himalayan range of hills, 
and consequently subjected to jjts influence, while the other is the 
low land of the plains around Delhi. 

The observations at Surrowli are still in daily progress, under Mr. 
Brew’s superintendence, and .when accumulated to a sufficient extent, 
will again be subjected to examination and discussion. 

7th May, 1842. 


Meteorological Observations hi Upper Assam, made during the years 1839, 
40, 41, and 42. JBy J. W. Masters, Esq.* 

June 1839.—On the 15th of June I started from Guhatti, N. Lat. 20” 
3.V £. Long., in a small boat, proceeding up the Kiilliinglliver to Blse- 
nath, N. Lat. 26'^ 40' E. Long 93® 12'. I made regular observations at 
sunrise, 2 f. m. and sunset, the Thermometer being the only instrument 1 
h.ad with me. 

The mean temperature of the latter 15 days was 80*50® at 
Sunrise. * 2 p. m. Sunset. 

78.02® 82.86® 80.81®. 

Highest temperature observed 90.5®, lowest ditto 75®. 

Greatest variation 15.5®. 

There were 10 rainy days; the 17th w'as fair in the morning, with a 
storm at sunset. 

July .—During the month of July, I travelled from Bisenath to Luc- 
kimpoor, in N. Lat. 27® 15' E. Long. 94® 7'; thence crossing the Brahma¬ 
pootra, proceeded up the Booroo Diking to Jeypoor, N. Lat. 27®15' 
E. Long. 95® 21'. 

Mean temperature of the month, 79.67®. 

Sunrise 2 f. m. Sunset. 

7611® 82.26® 80.66®. 

Highest temperature observed 88®, lowest ditto 74®. 

Greatest variation 14®. 

Rainy days 13, with frequent very heavy rain at night. 

* Presented for publication m the Calcutta Journal of Naturil History by the Assam Com 
pany.— Eds. 
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Meteorological Obseroations in Upper Assam, 

Reraaiucii at Jcypoor till the 29th, thcu proceeded down the 
river towards Seebsagur, N. Lat. —jE. Lung. — ^ 

Mean temperature 78.79®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

75,72® ■ • 80.87® 79.77“. 

Highest temperature observed 86®, lowest ditto 7-1®. 

Greatest variation 12®. • 

Rainy days 25, besides frequent heavy falls of rain at niglit. 

September.—Thu observations in September were made on the lloorce 
Dihingtlic Brahmapootra at Jorehant, M. (iatitude 26® i6' E. Longitude 
91® 13' 15". , 

The mean temperature of the month, 80.89. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

78.18® 81.15® 80.7if>. 

Highest temperature observed 91.5®, lowest ditto 76®. 

Greatest variation 15.5°. 

Rainy days 11, a storm at 5 r. m. on the .Ird, and at night on the 5(h 
icry heavy rain and thunder; at 8 p. m. on the 21st, also on the 25lli 
at noon. 

October.—\vL October the ubservatiuns were made principally at 
Najera; the rains broke up on the night of the Hth with a storm, ac¬ 
companied by heavy rain and thunder; the remainder of the month was 
beautifully fair. In the former months when in a small boat, and also 
during this month on shore, 1 have observed the Thermometer frequent' 
iy to stand higher betw'een 4 and 5 p. m. than at 2 r. w., and the heat 
is to me more oppressive in the after pact of the day than at noon. 

Mean temperature ofthe month 79.98°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. u. Sunset. 

73.35® 83.53® 83.08. 

Highest temperature observed 88®, lowest ditto 64®. 

Greatest variation 24®. 

The weather was generally fair throughout. Rainy days 2, foggy 
mornings 6. 

Noeemher .—The month of November was generally fair. Heavy rain 
on the 21st, 23rd and 29th. 

Mean temperature 72.86®. 

^ At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

65.42® 76.73® 76.45®. 

Highest temperature observid 82°, lowest ditto 62®. 

Greatest variation 2Q{*, 
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December ,—Weather generally fair throughout, thick fogs in the 
morning; gatheri^ about sunrise ;,rain on the 29th. 

Mean temperature 61,45». 

, At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

51.54* 67.5'* f 65.U10. 

Highest temperature observed lowest ditto 450 . 

Greatest variation 31o. • 

I have had no opportunity of making any satisfactory observations 
relative to the wind, being generally surrounded by a dense jungle: the^ 
direction has for the most pajt been between the North-East and South- 
East, although the upp^r strata of clouds may frequently be seen fly¬ 
ing in a contrary direction to the lower strata. 

From the 15th June to the 31st December, there were (15 rainy days; 
besides heavy periodical showers at night. 

Mean temperature of the 6 months 76.74°. 

At Sunrise. 2 f. m. Sunset. 

71.620 79.70 78 i2o. 

Highest temperature observed 91.5o, lowest ditto 45o. 

Greatest variation 46.5o. 

On the 5th December I received a Barometer, but the obscrvation.s 
have hitherto been too imperfectly registered to be depended upon. 

Nazera, 3l«i December, 1839. 

January 1840.—Nazera N. Lat. 260 52' E. Long 94° 44' 42"(*—)above 
the sea. Weather generally fair throughout. Rain on G days, and dense 
fogs in the mornings. On the 14tb, at G a. m. two shocks of an Earth¬ 
quake. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.47 inch. Of the Ther. 68.87® 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4694 inch 29.4767 inch 29.4690 inch. 

Ther. 48.47® 64.48® 63.68®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.515 inch, least ditto 29.310 inch. 

Highest temperature 74.5®, lowest ditto 46®. 

Greatest variation, Barometer 0.205 inch. Ther. 25.5^. 

Fehrmry .—Weather generally fair, with foggy mornings; shock of an 
Earthquake on the 3rd at 2 a. h. Rain and thunder at night on the 16th, 
17th and 26th. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.3898 inch, of Ther. 64.4®. 

Something wanting here, which wc regret we Cannot aupply, not being acquainted with 
the locality.— Eds. 
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At Sunrise. 2 r. u. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3872 incli 29.3958 inch 29.38G5 inch. 

Then 55.1® 69.95® CS.fr®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.50 inch, least do. 29.30 inch. 

Highest temperature, • 75.5® lowest do. 50®. 

Greatest variation, Ban 0.20 inch. Then 25.5®. 

3farch .—A stormy, rainy month; raiw on 10 days, and very heavy 
periodical thunder showers on 13 nights. 

Mean height of Ban 29.3259 inch. Then 71.23®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. h. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3316 inch 29.3232 inch 29.3229 inch. 

Then 64.64® 74.56® * 74.51®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.41 inch, least do. 29.18. inch. 

Highest temperature, 83®, lowest do. 61®. • 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.23 inch. Then 22®. 

April. —Several days of fine weather, with the usual periodical 
showers at night; 5 very rainy days, and 8 very rainy nights. 

Mean height, Ban 29.264 inch. Then 74.24®. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.263 inch 29.2603 29.2603 inch. 

Then 68.69 78.43® 75.79°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.40 inch, least do. 29.20 inch. 

Highest temperature, 91® lowest do. 62°. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0,20 inch. Thcr. 29°. 

Afay. —Weather much the same as in April; 13 rainy days, frequent 
heavy showers at night, and a tremendous thunder storm at 9 p. u. on 
the I3th. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2123 inch. Thcr 79.23°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Ban 29.2125 inch 29.2132 inch 29.2113 inch. 

Then 74.53® 83.15° 80.01°. 

Greatest pressure observed 2930 inch, least do. 29.16 inch. 

Highest temperature, 92® lowest do. 71.5°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.14 inch. Then 20.5°. 

September. —A very unpleasant rainy month, 17 rainy mornings, and 
frequent heavy showers at night. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.185 inch. Then 84.53®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. ii. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.0935 inch . 29.092 29.0955 inch. 

Ther. 76.71° 84.8® 81.5®. 

f 

Greatest pressure observed 29.20 inch, least do. 28.90 inch. 

S K 
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Highest temperature, 90® lowest do. 74^. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.30 inch* Ther. 16®. 

Julif .—Owing to my illness during the whole of this month, the re¬ 
gister is very imperfect. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.185 inch. Ther: 84.53®. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. h. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.10 inch £9.184 inch 29.181 inch. 

Ther. 81.01® 86.27® 86..3° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.22 inch, least do. 29.10 inch. ‘ 

Highest temperature, 92° ^ lowest 78®. 

Greatest variation, B^r. 0.12 inch. Ther. 14°. 

August .—Cloudy and overcast nearly the whole of the month, 12 
rainy days, with frequent thunder showers at night. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1413 inch. Ther. 83.09°. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1287 inch 29.1651 inch 29.1303 inch. 

Ther. 78.81® 85.39® 85,10®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.25 inch, least do. 28.80 inch. 

Highest temperature, 90° lowest 70®. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.45 inch. Ther. 14®. 

September .—.\ very unple.asant rainy month, 17 rainy mornings .and 
frequent heavy showers at night. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1241. inch. Ther. 80.92®. 

At Sunrise. * 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1291 inch. 29.1284 inch. 29.1115 inch. 

Ther. 76.25® 84.16® 82.35®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.23 inch, least ditto 29.00 inch. 

Highest temperature 90®, lowest ditto 74®. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.23 inch. Ther. 16®. 

October .—On the first 4 nights heavy rain, also on the 19tli, 20tli, 
and 21st; otherwise the weather was generally fair throughout. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.3152 inch. Ther. 79.08®. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Snnset. 

Bar. 29.3305 inch 29.3165 inch 29.2985 inch. 

Ther. 72.80® 84.41® 80.05®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.47 inch, least ditto 29.115 inch. 
Highest temperature 87®, lowest ditto 63®. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.355 inch Ther. 24®. 

Nouember .—Weather for the most part fair, mornings foggy, thundc: 
and rain on the 18th, 19th, and 26th. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4035 inch. Ther. 67.48®. 
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At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1123 inch 29.4016 inch 29.3966 inch. 

Ther. 59.28* 7^45® 7t).73o. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.55 inch, least ditto 29.21 inch. 

Highest temperature 79*, lowest ditto 53*. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.34 iuch. Ther. 26*. 

December .—Rain on the 1st, after ^hich fair, with foggy mornings. 
Mean height of Barometer 29.449 inch. Ther. 60.46*. 

At Sunrise. 2. r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4493 inch 29.4519 inch 29.4459 inch. 

Ther. 51.69* 05.60* * 04.03°. 

Greatest pressure observed, 29.53 inch, leas\ ditto 29.30 iuch. 

Highest temperature 72*, lowest ditto 47*. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.17 inch. Ther. 25°. « 

Mean pressure of the year, 29.2312 iuch. 

Mean temperature, 73.71*. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.55 inch, least ditto 28.80 iuch. 

Highest temperature 92*, lowest ditto 40*. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.75 inch. Ther. 46*. 

Nazera, 31«t December, 1840. 

January 1S41.—Dull, foggy, misty weather, rain on night of the 1st, 
I4tb, and 21st. Evenuigs generally clear, but mornings foggy, and the 
sky during the greater part of the day either overcast with clouds, or 
covered with thick ha7iC. 

l)^can height of Bar. 29.4882 inch. Ther. 01.30*. 

At Sunrise. 3 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4938 inch 29.4851 inch 29.4858 inch. 

Ther. 55.11* 65.00* 63.93*. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.68 inch, least ditto 29.37 inch. 

Highest temperature 70°, lowest 50*. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.31 inch. Ther. 20*. 

February ,—A dull foggy, cloudy, hazy, unpleasant, feverish month; 
not a single fine clear day; rain on the 28th, and heavy rain and thun> 
der at night on the 5th, 7th, 12th, 24th, 25th, 27th, and 28th. 

Mean height of the Bar. 29.4830 inch. Ther. 63.73*. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4928 inch 29.4917 inch 29.4677 inch. 

Ther. 56.67* 67.75* 66.77*. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.61 inch, least ditto 29.30 inch. 

Highest temperature 71*, lowest ditto, 50*. 

Greatest variation. Bar, 0.31 inch. Ther. 21*. 
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March .—A very stormy, rainy month, comparatively little during the 
day, but periodic returns of thunder and very heavy rain at night; viz. 
ou.lheOth, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 24th, 
26th, 27th^ 28th, and 29lh. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2427 inch. Thef. 66.27®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3474 inch 29.3474 inch 29.3335 inch. 

Ther. 60.51® 69.66® 68.64®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.43 inch, least ditto 29.22 inch. 

Highest temperature 78®, lowest ditto 56®. 

Greatest variation, Bar^ 0.21 inch. Ther. 22®. 

April .—Frequent showers in the day, with intervals of fair weather; 
rain throughout the whole day and night on the 10th and 28tb, with the 
periodic returns of l4iundcr and rain on 18 different nights as in March. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.3157 inch ; Ther. 70.73®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. h. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3080 inch 29.3143 inch 29.3248 inch. 

Ther. 66.10® 74.10® 71.80®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.45 inch, least ditto 29.14 inch. 

Highest temperature 85®, lowest ditto 60°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.31 inch, Ther. 25®. 

May.—A very wet month, rain on24 days, and throughoutday and night 
on the 19th; the periodic returns of thunder storms were not so regular 
as in March and April, though very frequent between 4 p. m. and 9 p. m. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2497 inch. Ther. 75.97°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.2561 inch 29.2603 inch 29.2326 inch. 

Ther. 72.19® 78.38® 77.34®. 

GreatCot pressure observed 29.40 inch, least ditto 29.09 inch. 

Highest temperature 86®, lowest 66®. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.31 inch. Ther. 20®. 

June .—Fair at the beginning, after the 5 th very rainy. Rain at Sunrise 
on 16 days; at 2 p. m. on 6 days ; and at Sunset on 5 days; with frequent 
thunder storms at night, these returning regularly towards the end. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1098 inch. Ther. 81.66® 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1178 inch 29.1140 inch. 29.0976 inch. 

Ther. 77.64® 84.68® 82.66®. 

Greatest prei^ure observed 29.22 inch, least ditto 29.00 inch. 

Highest temperatnre 89®, lowest ditto 72®. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.22 inch. Ther. 17®. 
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July. —As in June so in July it was more frequently rainy at Sunrise 
than at any other part of the day. Op 16 days there Mrasrain at Sunrise, 
and frequent thunder. Showers at night. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.0936 inch. 'I'her. 83.03°. ^ 

At Sunrise. * 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1061 inch 29.0939 inch 29.0808 inch. 

Ther. 79.17° 85.53°* 8151°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.20 inch, least ditto 29.00 inch. 

IJighcst temperature 91.5°, lowest ditto 76.5°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.20 inch. Thef. 15°. 

August. —On the 1st, the weather was fair til^S p. h. when there was 
a heavy thunder shower, after which it continued overcast and cloudy 
nearly the whole of the month, with rain at Sunrise on 18 days, but 
less frequent thunder showers at night. • 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1752 iuch. Ther. 81.02°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. u. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1787 inch 29.1868 iuch 29.1603 inch. 

# Ther. 78.07° 82.85° 82.16°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.30 inch, least ditto 29.04 inch. 

Highest temperature 85°, lowest ditto 75° 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.26 inch. 'I'her. 10°. 

September. —Mornings cloudy or rainy, the after part of the day fair, fre¬ 
quent thunder showers at night. The 12th and 30th were very rainy 
days. On the 2nd, a fair day, the Thermometer stood at 2 r. m. in the 
Btaadc 88°, in the River 78°, in the Sun 116°. On the 24th at 2 v. u. in 
shade 86°, in the full sun 124°. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2155 inch. Ther. 81.67°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. h. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.2326 inch 29.2113 inch 29.1996 inch. 

Ther. 77.39° 83.98° 83.66°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.32, least ditto 29.05 iuch. 

Highest temperature 89°, lowest 74°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0,27 inch. Ther. 15°. 

October. —The first 3 days very rainy day and night, after which the 
mornings foggy, cloudy or rainy; the after part of the day generally fair. 
Shock of an Earthquake on the 12th at 6 a. u. Storm on the 16th 
at 5 A. M. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.3893 inch. Ther. 76.10°. 

At Sunrise. • 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3918 i^ch 29.3880 inch 29.3881 incha 

Ther. 70,97° 78.68° 78,67°. 
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Greatest pressure observed 29.46 inch, least ditto 29.30 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 8i<>, lowest ditto 66°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.16 inch. Thcr. 18°. 

Nuvemb&r. —Rain at 4 a. m. on the Ist, 4th, 7th, 15th, and 16th; 
very heavy rain from 7 to 9 a. m, on the 2Utb, after which fair, with 
fogs in the morning. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4175 inch. Ther. 67.54°. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4130 inch 29.4350 inch 29.4046 inch. 

Ther. 60.78° 71.20° 70.66°. 

I 

Greatest pressure observed 29.60 inch, least ditto 29.26 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 76°, lowest 54°. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.34 inch. Ther. 22°. 

Z)ec»A5cr.—Generally fair, with foggy mornings; a shower at Sunrise 
on the 6th, a storm on the night of the 16th. Rain at 9 a. m. ou 
the 17th, ditto at night on the 22nd and 23rd. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4191 inch. Ther. 60.87°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. ^ 

Bar. 29.4216 inch 29.4232 inch 29.4126 inch. 

Ther. 52.77“ 65.53° 64.32° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.56 inch, least ditto 29.33 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 72°, lowest ditto 40°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.23 inch. Ther. 23°. 

Mean pressure for the year 29,2798 inch, temperature 72.5°, 

Greatest pressure observed 29.68 inch, least ditto 29.00 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 91.5°, lowest ditto 49°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.68 inch. Ther. 42.5°, 

Nazera, 31st December, 1841. 

January 1812,—This month commenced with fair weather and conti¬ 
nued fair throughout, with frequent fogs in the morning, and light 
clouds or partial haze in the day. Rain at Sunrise on the 4lh, and shock 
of an Earthquake at 8 a. m. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4656 inch. Ther. 61.09°. 

At Sunrise. 2 r. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.4735 inch 29.4694 inch 29.4539 inch. 

Ther. 52.58° 66.20° 64.50°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.58 inch, least ditto 29.30 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 70°, lowest ditto 47.5°. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.28 inch. Ther 22.5°. 

February —Geherally fair, mornings foggy and an overcast sky towards 
the end. A storm on the 6th at 10 a. m., .also on the 8th at 9 r. m. 
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On the 17th at 9 v. m. very heavy rain and thunder, which continued 
the whole night, during which 3.2 inches of rain fell. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4258 inch. Thcr. 64.,57®. * 

At Sunrise. 2 v. m. Sunset, 

liar. 29.4374 inch • 29.4310 29.4090 inch. * 

Ther. 56,58a 69.15“ 68.00°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.57 inqh, least ditto 29.32 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 76°, lowest ditto 48°. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.25 inch. Ther. 28°. 

March .—This month w’as ushered in with heavy rain. Weather 
throughout unsettled, sky nllcrnately clear and overcast, with periodic 
returns of heavy rain and thunder at night; to this few exceptions. 

Rain during the month 10.3 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.3628 inch. Ther. 66.57°. t 

At Sunrise. 2 f. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.3670 inch 29.3683 inch 29.3532 inch. 

Ther. 59.93° 69.90° 69.90° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.50 inch, least ditto 29.20 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 77°, lowest ditto 55°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.30 inch. Ther. 22°. 

AjtrU .—A very rainy stormy month, with the usual periodic thunder 
showers at night; these often occur for 10 or 12 nights successively, 
commencing later and later till they fall in the morning, 
llaiu during the month 17 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2791 inch. Ther. 71.20°. 

At Sunrise. 2 f. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.2836 inch 29.2803 inch 29.2736 inch. 

Ther. 67.70° 72.86° 72 86° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.39 inch, least ditto 29.12 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 84°, lowest ditto 64°. 

Greatest variation Bar. 0.27 inch. Ther. 20°. 

May, —Cloudy, showery, or overcast, with frequent intervals of fair 
weather. Little rain in the forepart of the day; the heavy periodic 
showers fall in the afternoon, and most frequently about 4 pm. 

Rain during the month 8.65 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2031 inch. Ther. 80.03°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

' Bar. 29.2135 inch 29.2048 inch 29.1910 inch. 

Ther. 75.21° . 83.19° 81.69° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.35 inch, least ditto 29.10 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 90°, lowest ditto 70°. 
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Cireatest variation, Bar. 0.25 inch. Ther. 200. 

June .—The weather and aspect of the sky much the same as in 
May. Frequent Aght showers, the periodic showers occurred iu the 
night; these happened every day from the 22nd to the end. 

Rain during the month 6.75 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1365 inch. Ther. 81.85o. 

At Sunrise. ^ 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 20.1796 inch 29.1210 inch 29.1090 inch. 

Ther. 78.08® 85.05“ 82.30®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.25 inch, least ditto 29.00 inch. 

Highest temperature obseWed 92, lowest ditto 74°, 

Greatest variation, f^r. 0.25 inch. Ther. IS®. 

July,—A. rainy month, heavy showers falling almost every night, 
often continuing till Sunrise, comparatively little rain in the middle of 
the day: on the 17th. at 24 p. m. Ther. in the shade 86°, iu the sun 116*. 
Rain during the month 15.5 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.0581 inch. Ther. 80.71°. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.0745 inch 29.06I8inch 29.0041 inch. 

Ther. 79.05® 81.92® 81.41®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.16 inch, least ditto 28.98 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 96®, lowest ditto 76°. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.18 inch. Ther. 20®. 

August .—Cloudy and showery throughout, night showers till 17th. 
On the 27th at noon, Ther. in the shade 86®, in the sun 122®. 

Rain during the month 11.3 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.1388 inch. Ther. 81.83®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.1506 inch 29.1369 inch. 29.1221 inch. 

Ther. 78.80°, 83,68® 83.03®. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.26 inch, least ditto 29.03 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 88°, lowest ditto 76®. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.23 inch. Ther. 12®. 

September .—Sky overcast or cloudy in the forepart of the day, even¬ 
ings frequently fair, frequent heavy showers of rain about 10 a. m. : on 
the 5th, Ther. at 4) f. m. in the shade 90®, in the sun 118®. 

Rain during the month 13 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.2248 inch. Ther. 82.62®. 

At Sunrise. 2 p. m.^ Sunset. 

Bar. 29.2439 inch 29.2235 inch 29.2073 inch. 

Ther. 79.46® 84.65® 83.25®. 
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Greatest pressure observed 29.u5 inch, least ditto 29.10 inch. 

Highest temperature observed QO®, jowest ditto Tl®. 

Greates* variation Bar. 0.25 inch. Ther. IG“. * 

Octoh/r .—Mornings for the most part foggy, evenings generally fair ; 
a sto'.tu at 4 p. m. on the 9th, also at 10 p. m. on the Slst. Two smart 
"aocks of an Earthquake 0 minutes before S v. m. on the 29th 
Ham during the month 5.4 inches. , 

Mean height of Bar. 29.<i7l2 inch. Thor. 70.2®. 

At Sunrise. 2 i>. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.:{S1S incli 29.3677 inch 29.3612 inch. 

Ther. 70.91» SO.S.'i® ' 77.:55o. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.50 inch, least ditto 29.IS inch. 

Highest temperature observed 87°, lowest ditto 66®. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.32 inch. Ther. 21° • 

November .—Rain on the evening of the Ist, at Sunrise on the 2nd, and 
distant rain on the 3rd at 10 r. m., after %vhieh fine cleiH* weather till the 
28t]i, when there was rain at Sunrise. On the 30th overcast throughout 
the day, a few foggy mornings, and rain on the l.'ith. 

Rain during the month 0.55 inches. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.4699 inch. Ther. 67.25o. 

At Sunrise. 2. p. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.46 29.115 inch 29.445 inch. 

Ther. 60.75° 73.7.5° 71.75° 

Greatest pressure observed 29.57 inch, least ditto 29.38 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 7*1°, lowest ditto 56°. 

Greatest variation, Bar. 0.19 inch. Ther. 18°. 

December .—Generally fair throughout, with frequent dense fogs in the 
morning, a little sprinkling of rain on the 2l3t, 23d, 24th, and 26th. 
Rain during the month 0.4 inch. 

Mean height of Bar. 29.475 inch. Ther. 60°. 

At Sunrise. 2 f. m. Sunset. 

Bar. 29.5022 inch 29.5006 inch 29.4938 inch. 

Ther. 54° 67° . 65°. 

Greatest pressure observed 29.55 inch, least ditto 29.40 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 72°, lowest ditto 48 inch. 

Greatest variation. Bar. 0.15 inch. Ther. 24°. 

Mean pressure for the year 29.3009. 

* Mean temperature-72,62. 

Greatest pressure observed 2J>.58 inch, least ditto 28.98 inch. 

Highest temperature observed 96°, lowest ditto 47.5°. 
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Greatest variation, Bar. 0.60 inch. Ther. 48.50. 

Rain during the year 92.1 inch^ 

Naxera, 81 December, 1842. 
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i 

29-475 

58-87 

61-3G 

61-09 

6,-44 

1 

February. 

'■.889 

•483 

•4‘i) 

1 

•432 

64-40 

6373 

I 64-57 

61-23 

March. ! 

1 8-25 

1 

•342 

•362 

•343 

71-23 

66-27 

66-57 

69-02 

April. 

•264 

■315 1 

•279 

i -286 

71-24 

70-73 

71-20 

72 C5 

May, . 1 

■212 

•249 ' 

•203 

i -221 

\ 

79*23 

75-97 

80-03 

78-41 

1 

June, . 1 

■093 

■109 

•136 

1 

•113 

81 00 

81-66 

81-85 

81-50 

July.' 

•1S5 

•093 

1 

i -0.^8 

1 

•112 

81-53 

j 83-03 

80-71 

82 75 

August.. 

•141 

•175 

•1.38 

•151 

83 09 

8102 

81-83 

81-98 

j 

September, ., 

•124 

•215 

•2‘21 

1 -188 

1 

80 92 ' 

1 

81-e- 

82 62 

81-73 

October. 

•315 

•309 1 

■371 

1 -358 

79-08 

76-10 

1 I 

76-20 

77-12 

November, .. 

■403 

•417 

•4G9 

i *430 

G7-48 

; 67-54 

j 

67-25 

67-42 

December, : 

' -449 ! 

•419 

•475 

1 -447 

60-46 

1 CO'87 

60-00 

60-44 


From this is deduced annual mean pressure 29.2968 inches, annual 
mean temperature 73,09o. The observations from which the foregoing 
means have been obtained were made at sunrise, 2 p. is., and sunset, and 
not at the time of the maximum and minimum pressure, but of the 
mean pressure merely. Where the terms Greatest pressure observed, least 
do., are used, the maxima and minima are not thereby intended, but 
the greatest or least pressure at the usual time of observations. It may 
also be remarked, that from observations made at the time above 
stated, the diurnal tide of the Barometer is scarcely perceptible. The 
following horary observations shew that the mercury in the Barometri¬ 
cal tube is subject to the same diurnal and nocturnal ebb and flow in 
Assam, as has been observed in other .parts of the world. The first 
series commenced on the 10th July, 1842, at 6 a. m. amidst heavy rain. 
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THBUMOMliTEK. 

« ' 


• 

MfiUi Ihurnal Monthly Osoilla. 


OMilllatloni. 

tlOIIS. 

January, /. . 

• ••• 1 «••• 1 

‘2'2.Gb° 

February . 

• *«* 1 JaS 

•24-88 

Alarch, 

U«# 1 

'll 

April, •••• • 


•24.i>ii 

Alay, •t** •••• ••■4 

• ■•t •••• f *b 

‘2U.10 

J une, • 

••• /• 

17 

July, «••• 

pio* •••• spa* 

• 

1G33 

A.u^listy •••■ • 

• •• •••• ««*• 

1-2 

September. 

• ••• S«ta t)«00 

15.6G 

October, « 

• «••• livHtl 

•21 

November, a... ^ «... 

■ ••• •••• •••■ I1 oti 

•22 

Decembet. .... 

• •••• 1 4 

•24 

Alcan,•••• 

• J i 

•20 

During the months of June, 

July, August and September, the 

variation id the 


tetupcralure is very trifling^, as will bo seen by tlic following obbcrvations made 
at Sunrise and ‘2 p. m. on the 15th of each month, during three sacressivc years: — 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Sunrise, 2 p. si. 

Sunrise, *2 p. m. 

Sunrise, *2 p. m. 

Sminsf, ‘2 p. m. 

Ia40 77° 85° 1 

78° 8t;° 

78° 8*2° 

7.1° 83° 

1H4I 78 85 i 

78 8(5 

70 8*2 

80 83 » 

181‘2 77 85 i 

78 85 

78 80 

! 78.3 86 


Tabic shewiny the Mean Maxima and Minuna, from .‘I successive Yea rs' 

Observations. 


1 

Baiometer. 


1 liermoiiietpr. 

t 

Max^. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Mean. 


Inchi-s 

In. 

In. 

0 

0 

0 

Janiiar}, . 

•-3 501 

•2y.3‘26 

•29.468 

70.68 

52. 

61.44 

February,. 

56 

306 

433 

76.5 

51.96 

66.‘23 

hiarch. 

416 

•20 

3‘23 

73.a5 

62 69 

68.02 


41 

153 

‘281 

74.71 

b7..39 

7-2.05 

May. 

35 

116 

• 2:13 

8-2.85 

73.97 

78.41 

June. 

■2^23 

•28.967 ■ 

09.18 

85.63 

77.37 

81.50 

July. 

163 

•29 0-26 

109 

85.75 

79.75 

82.75 

August. 

‘27 

•28.957 

• 113 

85.64 

78.32 

81.98 

September,.....'. 

30 

•29.05 

175 

a5.76 

77.7 

81.73 

October. 

476 

198 ; 

337 

8‘2.68 

7J.56 

77.1-2 

November. 

573 

‘283 I 

4'25 

78.51 

56..33 

67.42 


5166 

3633 

45,49 

72.88. 

18.00 

64.04 
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I 

Barotnctcr at 32® Fahrenhoit. 



Max. 

Min. { 

M can 

Itaiige 


Inches. 

lu. 

In.. 

In. 


29.5027 

29.2379 

29.2702 

.265 


4572 

2032 

3302 

.251 


3:J80 

0920 

2150 

.246 

April, . 

2860 

0350 

1625 

.25) 

May. 

2106 

28.9766 

1872 

.23'! 


0745, 

8185 

28.9165 

.256 

July,. 

0107 

8737 

9572 

.167 

August, ... 

1200 

8070 

• 

9635 

.213 

September. 

1508 

9008 

29.0258 

.250 

October.. 

3406 

29.0626 

2016 

.278 


4660 

1770 

3210 

289 

December,. 

4600 

2780 

3ti9U 

.182 



Indies. 


Mean pressure for the year,... 


29.1624 



J. W. MASTEIIS, 

^th March, 18-13. Supermlendent South fHviston. 


iSotve^VonUencc, 

Extract of a Letter from CiiAnLKS Lyell, Esu. P'. R. S. dated 
London, May 10, 1843 * 

“ Even such comparatively small territories as Newfoundland 
and Canada, as well as 18 of the states of North America, have either 
accomplished, 6r have actually in progress, such surveys, directed 
as you suggest by scientific geologists, with powers, in most cases, 
to employ as assistants men of practical knowledge in the respective 
regions. These different Governments arc all well convinced of the 
economical advantage which they have derived from the surveys, in 
chocking absurd and costly enterprises, and giving a good direction 
to mining speculations; pointing out the nearest localities of lime- 

* Thia extract from Mr. Lyell’s letter is here given, to redeem the promiac 
made in the concluding paragraph p. 617, voU 3, of this Journal. We reserve 
our further remarks on the^ subject to a future occasion.—£ns. Calcutta Journal 
Satural History. 
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stone, materials for roads, and the probable or positive position 
of metalliferous o»coal bearing rocks,” 


Extinct of a Letter from Dr. H. Falconkr, dated London, 
August 5th 1843. 

'* One of the Missionaries in New Zealand sent home a bone which 
was stated to have been dug out of recent mud, and considered bj/ff 
the natives as belonging to a bird of huge size, which their fathers 
are reported to have hunted*, and the place is shewn where the last 
one known was killed. * It was sent to Mr. Owen, by whom it has 
been lately examined; it proves to be the tibia of a Struthaus bird 
with three toes, and most nearly allied to the Apteryx or Casuary of 
Australasia. I have seen the bone which is nearly perfect, and mea¬ 
sured it. It is 28-^ inches long, and the lower articulation is 5 inches 
across!! The same bone of the Ostrich seen alongside of it looks 
wonderfully small; and well it may, for this bird must have stood 16 
feet high. Owen has called it the Dinoryx, and supposes it possible, 
that the bird is still alive in some of the remote parts of New Zealand.” 

Dr. Falconer also refers to a collection of Fossils from New Zea¬ 
land, in which they have discovered the bones of gigantic Kangaroos, 
some of those which he saw approached to the Mastodon in size. 
They probably, he thinks, belonged to marsupial animals, with fanged 
teeth like the Tapir. Dr. Falconer states, that from conversations 
he has had with Mr. Owen and Mr. Lyell, it appears there is no¬ 
thing certain known of the extreme limit of growth attained by the 
Crocodiles of the Ganges and other animals; Dr. Falconer suggests, 
that parties in India, who have opportunities of asciprtaining points 
of this nature exactly, would confer a great benefit on science by con¬ 
tributing well authenticated dimensions of large Crocodiles, &c. which 
they may have measured, to our Journal. It is supposed by some 
that there is an intermediate species of large Crocodile in the rivers of 
India, between the long-nosed and short-nosed kinds. Further testi¬ 
mony on this point would also be deeply interesting. We need not 
add how happy we should be to give any such communications in-* 
sertion. We would recommend the s abject particularly to corres¬ 
pondents in Assam, where we know the num);)er of Crocodiles to be 
very great. 
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Appearance of a New Volcanic Island on the 4^<than Coast. 

Reports of an island having suddenly appeared on .the Coast 
of Arrakan, we took an opportunity when writing a short time since 
to Captain Boyle, the Commissioner of the Province, to enquire 
incidentally, as to whether he had heard of such an occurrence, when 
we were favoured with the following obliging reply:— 

" I should also be most happy to be able to give you a full 
and true account of the island lately tlirown up; but all that is at 
present known is, that on 26 th of July last, a volcanic eruption took 
place, about a quarter of a mile off the South end of False Island, 
(South-east of Chedooba,) and that after fuming* away for the next 
three days, it was observed that a new island had been formed on the 
spot. The place is so exposed, that no one can approach it in the 
South W. Monsoon; but now that the boisterous season is over, I hope 
to see it myself, if not, to obtain some further particulars regarding it. 
No one lives on False Island, and all the information we possess, is 
derived from the people of Flat Island, who have been so frightened 
by the affair, and annoyed by a witch who has for sometime been 
residing on their Island, and who they have been strictly pro¬ 
hibited either ducking or burning as they would desire, that they are 
quitting their homes and seeking peace and quiet on Chedooba, 
leaving the old witch Queen of the Isles !!” 


Extract of a Letter from Captain A. Jack, 30^4 Regiment, N. I. 

Lucknow, 5th September, 1843, 

I have read with great pleasure Captain T. Hutton’s exposition of 
the error into which the scientific world had been led, with regard 
to the snow lying longer and deeper on the southern aspect, than 
on the northern of the Hymalaya, which error he has exposed most 
lucidly, and the fact of its being exactly the reverse, is strongly cor¬ 
roborated by Captain Cunningham; if it wants any further confirma¬ 
tion, 1 find abundance in my Siary. I crossed the Borendo Ghat on 
the 25th September 1842, and there was no snow at all on the 
southern aspect, or on the very summit of the Pass; but descending 
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a few yards ou the northern asj}cct, to the base of a rock which was 
nearly perpendicul^ir, we Imd the .pleasure of seeing our baggage, 
coolies, ducks, geese, and fowls in their baskets, descending most 
rapidly by their own gravity, upon an unbroken bed of snow, 
extending 250 to 300 yards, in one slope, forming an angle of about 
45"; which was interrupted by a huge wall of rocks, which had 
evidently been swept down from the neighbouring heights, in snow 
slips. Such accumulations arc still going on, forming this and other 
similar ridges of stones lower down, wherever there is space more 
level than the general |lopc. I send you a sketch done on the spot, 
taken from the second wall or ridge of stones, looking nearly south, 

I also send you two sketches taken at Setee, one looking S. E,, the 
other N. W. ; also" one on north side of the Borendo Pass, looking 
North, at 2,000 feet higher than Sotee, which is on the southern side, 
and southern aspect, wliich will elucidate my observations more 
clearly. Though Captain Hutton has, I think, clearly proved the error 
into which the scientific world in general has been led, yet I fear that 
Captain Hutton, sometimes supports his facts by theories which 
are not always correct. 

In my opinion the greater length of time during which the 
southern aspects are exposed to the direct rays of the sun is suffi¬ 
cient to account for the absence of snow^ Captain H. has stated 
us another cause, that which I fear no mountains will bear witne.ss to; 
viz. page 280, of your Journal, No. 14.—“ Another argument also in 
*' favor of the snow on the northern side, appears to be furnished 
" in the occurrence of dense forests and vegetation along the south- 
“ era slopes, while they are nearly altogether wanting on the 
“ northern face.” 

Now I look at all my sketches taken from nature, (some hundreds,) 
in Kumaon, Simla, and Kunawur, and in deed wherever I have tra¬ 
velled in the northern hemisphere, and I find the northern aspects 
much more wooded than the southern.* I have not travelled in 
Norway or Russia; but I have been informed that the same is the 
case there. In Wales, Ireland, and Scotland plantations on southern ^ 

<k 

* Our own observations perfectly coincide with those of CapU Jack as to the 
wooded character of northern, and the generally dry, atid, and naked condition of 
southern declivities of the Himalaya.—Eus. 
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aspects arc raised with much more difficulty thaw on uortliem. In 
the Mauritius, the forest is nearly all on northern aspects; the oak 
decidedly prefers it; the pine alsd seems to prefer it; and the birch 
which grows at a higher elevation on the Borendo than the oak or 
pine, grows also much larger at an elevation on the northern side at 
l(;ast 2000/eet higher than where it grows, weakly and stunted on 
the southern side at Betee. If 1 am right, 1 hope Captain Hutton 
will correct the above error into which he may have been led inad¬ 
vertently. 1 recollect in 1839, 1 was suqniscd to sec the moun¬ 
tains above Algiers covered with snow gn the northern aspect, when 
there was none visible on the southern aspect of tlic mountains of 
Arragon in Spain, though much higher. The sketch 1 send you 0 [ 
the Borendo, represents a snow cloud which comm^enced falling while 
1 was making the sketch about half an hour after we had crossed the 
ridge ITie forest on Mount Jacho is greatest on the northern 
aspect, principally oak and pine. The magnificent forest of Muhas- 
soo, which is quickly disappearing to make way for potatoes, is 
Ijrincipally on the northern aspect; there I measured one pine which 
had been blown down, whose base from its position had never seen 
the sun; it measured as it lay, straight trunk 160 feet, the top of it 
had disappeared, but it might have been 10 or 20 feet more. 

The two mountains near Simla called great and little Lhally, are 
wooded to their crests on the northern aspects, and biirc and rocky 
on tkc southern; these are familiar instances of the naked appearance 
f>f the southern aspects; few may have seen the northern, but all 
must recollect the appearance of the crests fringed with tall jnne 
trees, giving an idea that they only grow on the top of the mountains. 
Suppose that forests grow most luxuriantly where moisture is most 
abundant, as in the swamps of Surinam; it is proved by chemical 
analysis, that in the formation of woody fibre v/ater is decomposed ; 
that trees decompose water, and assimilate hydrogen and carbonic 
acid; that thereby 72.35 parts of oxygen by weight must be separa¬ 
ted us a gas, for every 27.65 parts of carbon which arc assimilated 
by the plant; or what is much more probable, plants under the same 
^circumstances may decompose water, the hydrogen of which is assi¬ 
milated along with the carbopic acid, while oxygen is separated; if 
the latter change takes place, 8.04 parts oxygen must unite with 
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100 of carbonic acid, in order to form woody fibre, and 72.35 paits 
by weight of oxygen which was in combination with the hydrogen 
of the water, and* which exactly borresponds in quantity with the 
oxygen contained in the carbonic acid, must be separated in a ga¬ 
seous form.* 

Again, the best soil for forest trees possesses a strong affinity for 
water or its elements, and the shade afforded by the forest pro¬ 
tects the moisture from evaporation in a great degree—even in the ^ 
decay of woody fibre there is every reason to believe, that decom¬ 
position of water again takes place—whereas I am unaware of any 
proof that forest has any power of attractions for the clouds, beyond 
Avhat its height may give it on extensive plains, and that could not 
cause more rain to^fall on northern aspects than on southern, in the 
region we are talking of, as there are numerous points above the 
region of forests that would, from their superior height, exert a superior 
attraction. All my observations lead to the following conclusions; 
1st, that the snow lies longer and deeper on northern aspects, in con¬ 
sequence of not being exposed for so long a time to the rays of the 
sun; 2nd, that forest grows more profusely on northern aspects, 
owing to the fact, that the moisture on northern aspects is protected 
from evaporation in a greater degree than on the southern. I am 
glad to see that Captain Plutton also contradicts what I find to be a 
very prevailing mistake, viz. that Chin-i, in Kunawur, is beyond the 
influence of the monsoon, which is interpreted erroneously as being 
above the region of clouds, and that no rain falls there. I got as 
complete a ducking from rain as a man could wish, while I was 
there, which demonstrated the error sufficiently to me. 

* Vide Liebig’s Oigaiiic Cheraiiitry of Agricultuic amt Physiology. 
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Calcutta, for the Month of May 1S43. Company's Dispensaty. 
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A Catalogue of Books on Zoology, Anatomy and (Ilunmn ^nd Compa¬ 
rative,) Physiology, contained in the Libraries of Calcutta, 1842. 
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Richardson's Fanna Boreali-Amenr, 4to. London 1B1I, 

Roylo's Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalaya MouiiUios, lol. London, 1833-40, .. 
Rogel's Animal and Vegetable Physiology, S vols. 8vo. London, 1834, ... 

Hudulphi Entozoorum Lympsis 8vo. Iterolini 1819, ... ... 

Bumphii Harbarinm Amboinenso, 7 Tom : fol. Amst, 174l-.^0, * ... ... 

Russel. Indian Serpents, fol. London, 1796, 

. . ■- — Continuation, fol. London, 1801, 


'Fishes of the Cnromandul Coast, i vols. lol. London, 1803, 


RiiyschiiOpcr.a, 2Toni, Ito. Ainstelod, ... ... 

Ruysch, Werkenvan F. K. 3 vol. 4to. Aiiibtucd, 1744, ... 

Santorini Anatomici Summi Septemdecim Tabul.'e fol. Parmac, 1773, ... ... 

. ObBcrrationes Anatomicin 4to. Venet, 1784,... 

Savigny annalides (from Description dc I’Egypto,) 

Schlugel Physiagnomii des Serpents, 2 Tom, 8vo. aver Atla.i, 

Schoept, Testudinus, ... 

Scientific Memoirs, by Taylor. Part, 1, 1838, 

Scopoli. F.ntomologia Carniolica. Vendobons, 1763, ... ... 

.4cnac Traitc de la Structure des Cteur, 2 Tomes, 4to. Paris, 1774, ... 

Serres Anatomii romparei du cervean, 2 Tom Paris, 1823. 

Shaw, JSoology, 14 vol. 8vo. London, 1800-1826, ... 

— Zoolog. Lectures, ... ... ... ... 

Sicbold, Fauna Japonica, Ophldta, 

Sloanc’s Voyage to Madeira, &c. fol. London, 1707, 

Smeliie, Philosophy of ITat. History, S vol, 4to. 1720, ... ... ... 

Soemmering du corporis Hum. Fabrica, 5 Tom, 8vu 1799, 

——leones Ocull Hum. fol. Fran, 1804, 

-Iconologio dc I'organ do I'oreill lol. Pans, 1828, 

Solly on the Brain, Ifmo. London 1836, ... ... ... 

Sonnerat Voyage ala Nouvell Guinei 4to. Paris, 1776, ... 

Aux Indes Orient, et a la Chine, 2 Tom 4to, Paris, 1781, ... 

Sowerby, Mineral Conchology, 6 vols. 8vo. London, 1812, 

Spnrrmnan’a voyage to Cape of Gowl Hope, « vols. 4 to London, 1786. ... 

Spallanzani, Dissertations relating to Natural History, 2 vols, 8vo. London, 1789, 
—Tracts on the Natural History of animals and vegetables, trans. by Dalzell, 

2 vol. 8vo. Edinb. 1803. 

• ••• eae a«a 

——Travels in the two Sicilies Trans, from the Italian, 4 vol, 8vo London, 1798, .. 

Spursheim, Anatomy of the Brain Svo.*London, 1826, 

Stanley. Manual of Anatomy, 1818 , ... ... 
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M.iik, hl4>inoTits'<1 Naliira) }(jbloTy, t viM. H\(>. Bdiiili, ... 

Strwurt, hleinetifs uf Nntfiral Misliiry, 2 vol Bvn, Kilinb, IUI7| ... ... 

Mtubba'Anatomy of tlitf tlurvu, till. Louiluii, 176G, 

SwaniHon, Nat^rnl Hiatury In l.arilncr'.f CyLlup, 10 vi>l, 12iiiii. ... ... 

Swanimordiminii llibl Nalurai'i Ctoin. fnl. la‘y<l. 17K7, ... ... ... 

Iliatory of liisi-ctN, Trnnh. by Hill, fnl. London, JTIIS. 

Tcimmink Mnuournrbil de MenimolnK”'. f8t7, ... ... 
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The (yryptogamoiis PfantA of Dr. lioxHimau, form/nff the 
fourth and last part of the Flora Indica. 

• 

1 i’ul)Iislicil by i)crmis!;ion of Governniunt from Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. iii llic J.ibr.'iry of (hr II 

C. Rotanic Uarilens.) 

The MSS. now printed may he taken ns completing* the P’lorn Indica 
of Dr. Roxburgh, of which three volumes have already appeared. The 
matter has been taken from a large folio, arranged, epitome of the Flora 
Indian, and, so far as was compatible with their imperfect state, from a sc(. 
of MSS. descriptions of Roxburgh to which the epitome alluded to has 
numerical references. The foot notes arc my own, otherwise the matter 
is verbatim Roxburgh’s, as also is the arrangement. The sketches have 
been copied in a reduced form from Roxburgh’s invaluable scries of Bo¬ 
tanical Drawings deposited in this Institution, and probably the most 
authentic and extensivef ever completed by one individual. 

• There (1 cs not appear to be any MSS. extant of the other divi.'iions of Cryp- 
togamia. Drs. Wight and Arnolt in the preface to their Prodromust .state, that of 
the Flo’ a Indira not only the Ferns are wauling, but also the few species referred by 
Roxburgh in his Uortiis fienghalensis to Polygamia. But this class does not 
exist 111 the original MSS. of the Hortus Benghalensis, nor in iny copy of that 
• work; the matter pioceeding directly from Dioecia to Cryptogamia. 

t They contain ‘^360 folio sheets, and representations of 254‘2 species. All which 
were executed between 1793 and I8l\4. 

1 Prod FI. Penins. Ind. Orioni. y, tC 

VOL. IV , NO, xvr. JANUARY, 1844. 3 N 
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1 have not yet become acquainted with the circumstances, owing to 
which the Flora Indica has not been heretofore completed, or with the 
reason of its being so disGgured by obscurities and typographical errors.* * * § 
But considering it to be a positive duty of all Superintendents of Public 
Institutions to make known to the fullest extent the meritorious labours 
of their predecessors, I have availed myself of the permission of Go¬ 
vernment to place on record the labours of Dr. Roxburgh in this de¬ 
partment of Botany. The neglect under which these MSS. have been 
buried since 1817, and the absolute want of his authentic Herbarium, 
under which these Botanic Gardens labour, prevent me elfectually from 
doing justice to the memory of Roxburgh, beyond shewing the extent 
to which he bad observed the higher Cryptogamic Plants.! His names 
probably in very many instances have been passed over, and the law 
of priority of publication and definition may hinder many from being 
adopted. But I am sure that Botanists! will exert themselves and 
determine that his MSS. names shall not be passed over in favour 
of any other MSS. names, given in neglect of Roxburgh’s characters, 
descriptions or drawings; any more than Zoologists w'ill shew counte¬ 
nance to similar names in the most marked case of the zoological la¬ 
bours of Buchanan.§ 

* All 1 have been able to ascertain is, that the work was printed from MSS* iii 
the possession of Dr. Carey, and that it Wiis carried through the press when he w<is 
labouring under the debility of great age. Dr. Wallicli was in Bngland when 
the printing was contemplated in 1880; six years had elapsed without the appear¬ 
ance of the third volume of the 1st edition, promised by Dr. Wallich in 1825, and 
the advanced age of Dr. Carey did not permit any lunger delay. 

t The number of species viz. 149, exclusive of Musci, Lichens, Algas and 
Fungi, is 1 think considerable. The proportion that the Cryptogamic Plants here 
published bear to the flowering plants of the Flora Indica, may be estimated as 
1 to 22. 

The proportion of the Cryptogamous Plants same kinds in the E. I. Her¬ 
barium taking 9500 as the whole number, (which ought not to be too much, con¬ 
sidering the Catalogue contains very few Graminese, few Rubiacem, no Euphor- 
biaceic or Sapindacese, and scarcely any Asclepiadese or Terebinthaceao,*) may be 
taken as 1 to 19. 

! 1 beg to address myself here in particular to Sir Wm. Hooker, who is said 
to be engaged in a work on the species of Ferns. 

§ I wish here to call the attention of the scientific world to the fact, that nq, 
explanation has been yet given by Mr. John Edward Gray of the appearance of 
copies of Buchanan’s Zoological drawings, without the slightest acknowledgment, 
in the Illustrations of Indian Zoology of General Hardwicke. 


v 


’ Prod, FI. Penins. Ind. Orient preface p. 17. 
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In explnnation of this it is necessary to observe that the Ferns 
forming part of the collections know^n ae the E. I. He|barium* appear to 
have been distributed at two diflferent, though not very distant periods. 
The first set which reaches to No. 3f)6, including many Lyegpodia, al¬ 
most entirely bears the nanf* of Dr. Wallich. It contains only four 
or five names of Roxburgh, although the Hortus Benghalensis, which 
appeared in 1814, contains 41 other Cl^togamous plants, some of which 
at least might have been identified by the draw'ings which had been in 
Dr. Wallich’s charge from 1827. 

After the Catalogue of the above had reached No. 21.59, (it would he 
diflicult to state any thing more definite fromithe peculiar want of ar¬ 
rangement of the matter,) some additions took place to the materials for 
distribution, among which were Dr. Roxburgh’s “ small Herbarium,” 
containing “ no duplicates,” and Dr. Buchanan’s* “ very extensive 
Herbarium,” containing “ some duplicatesthis latter I reserve for a 
future opportunity. The Catalogue then recommences, first with 
corrections and additions to the list of Ferns; among these occur 
many of Roxburgh, in most cases, though long prior, though defined 
and characterised, drawm, and illustrated by authentic specimens, quoted 
as synonyms to Dr. Wallich’s own names, long posterior, and in no in¬ 
stance that I know of defined or described. But w hat is more to the 
point, the Catalogue recommences at No. 21.51, and between this num¬ 
ber and No. 2241, where it breaks olf to Nepenthes! the following names 
of Roxburgh occur as primary namcs.f 

So that the conclusion is evident, and not to be gaiiisayed, that had 
these additions come into notice earlier (they were known to be at 
the India House) all those names of Roxburgh quoted as synonyms 
to Dr. Wallich's names must have superseded them. And as in this 
part of the Catalogue Dr. Wallich has not only given primarily se¬ 
veral of the names of Roxburgh, but has properly enough given 
Roxburgh as the authority for the name, when Roxburgh hac/ referred 
the species to a genus to which they are not considered f't belong 


* 1 he Catalogue of this is herein referred to as Wall. Cat. 


t Dicksonia moluccaiia, It. 
Lycopodium rotundifolium, It. 

-laevigatum, R. 

Vittariadivergens, K. 

Lindsxa interrupta, H. ^ 
Asplcnium trape/iformc, K. 


Asplenium cultratuui. It. 
Davallia moluccana, U. 
Polypodium scabrum, R. 

_arborcum, It. 

Cyathea bipinnatifida, K. 
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now,* so Omni jure, all liis names quoted as synonyms to Dr. Wallich’s 
own names ough^to supersede them>t 

Still there are a great number, the majority indeed, of the Roxburgh 
names unaccounted for; I do not think there are 40, besides those in the 
lists here given, which amount to 28, accounted for, so that about 80 
remain, of which we have no accounts at all. Now in tiiis case Bo¬ 
tanists will do well alw'ays to give the preference to the names of 
Roxburgh, when the characters shew any agreement with the plant 
in question, in preference to those of Dr. Wallich, which are names, and 
no more; and to remember that Roxburgh’s Herbarium exists in England, 
(although not a fragment of one of his dried plants remains here, the 
scene of all his labours, and the repository of his drawings and MSS.) 
and that though Roxburgh’s dehnitiuns herein given may now-a-days 
be insufficient, they must be more sufficient than mere MSS. names, 
which appear fully entitled to the appellation—trivial. 

Observing that the MSS. names of Flowering plants of the Her¬ 
barium ludicum have been adopted by Dr. Steudel in the new edition 
of the Nomenclator Botanicus, I am induced to remark, that benefit 
would accrue to science if those names only were adopted to which 

* Vittana parasitica, K. appears as Lindsaea parasitica, H. 

Trichomanes campanulatum, K.-as [lymenophyllum campanulatum, U. 

Pulypodium Hagelliferum, U.-as Aspidium flagclliferum, R. 

f Adiautum proliferum, R. must supersede Adiantum Hagelliferum, Wall. 

Pteris auiplcxicaulis, R.-Pteris amplectens, Wall. 

Lycopodium furcatum, R.-Lycopodium atroviride, Wall. 

-mimosoidcs, R. —-clegans, Wall. 

Cyathea pinnata, R.- - Cyuthea Brunonis, Wall. 

Davallia angustifolia, R.- ■ Davallia angustata. Wall. 

-multiilora, K.- - parallcla, Wall. 

Polypodium cuspidatum, R^ Polypodium urophyllum, Wall. 

-coriaceum, H. - sphaerocephalum. Wall. 

Aspidium scariosum, U.- ■ Aspidium affine, Wall. 

Asplenium coriacoum, R.- - Asplenium Finlaysonianuin, Wall. 

Also by the same usual courtesy shewn in adopting the specific names of Rox¬ 
burgh when he had referred the plants to a genus to which they are not considered 
now to belong. 

Urammitis macrophylla, Wall, should be Grammitis reticulata, R. 

Chcilanthes dealb.ata. Wall.-Cheilanthes discolor, R. 

Aspidium Singaporianum, Wall.-- Aspidium Phyllitidis, R. 

Consequent on the above. 

Lomana acrostichoides, Hamilton, should supersede Lomaria aurea. Wall. 

Cheilanthes teiiuifolia, Hamilton,-—-Cheilanthes micrantha. Wall. 

Polypodium spissum, Hamilton,-Polypodium vittariodies, Wall. 
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there is some clue traceable by all Botanists; that is, to which a distinct 
reference either of a plate, printed cl^aracter, or description can be given. 
Such references as Wall., Wall. Cat, Wall, in Herb., are altogether iusuf- 
ficient: they are moreover superfluous, for copies of the Catalogue of 
the Herbarium Indicum weiV given to those who received specimens, 
who could be the only ones benefited by names without characters. 

The system (for such it is) of addpting names of any sorts, when¬ 
ever there is no evidence of their having been examined and defined, ap¬ 
pears to me decidedly mischievous. Its constant tendency has been to 
overburden Synonymy; to make useless references, whereas Synonymy 
should comprehend those references only thtW: are useful in a positive 
sense; to weaken the great claim of priority, dates in Herbaria and MSS. 
being capable of much greater inexactness than dates in a printed book : 
it may make Botanists lazy, confident and hasty in giving names; now 
naming ought to be the last step of investigation. 

Lastly, all the advantages said to be inherent in MSS. names can 
be gained by the use of numbers, and respect be shewn to science at 
the same time. 

The disadvantages to science attejidant on these MSS. names are known 
by experience to be suflicient to recommend their being disused ;• hut 
if it can be shewn that they have been given or brought forward when 
the same plants, previously named, have been in the same Institution 
with the writer of the MSS. names, with descriptions or definitions, 
or both, or with drawings methodically referred to, or references to a 
methodised Catalogue, then the supcrcessiou of the MSS. names be¬ 
comes a matter of justice. These remarks, will apply, I believe, to some 
extent to the Plants of Or. Buchanan Hamilton, as for instance Sioja, 
Jilia,t Gurua; and there are a good many other genera in his Catalogue 
of dried plants presented to the Museum of the Hon’ble £. I. Company, 
(which only contains 2509 species,) of which up to this time I have not 
been able to find any account. 

The only instances in which any notice should be taken of MSS. 
names, .»re those of the exactness of which the name of the Ihjtanist 
is a guarantee. But somehow or other, among such authors, MSS. 
names are comparatively unknown; a name to be exact, presumes 

* “ MSS. names are in all cases liable tu create confusiun, and it is therefore 
much to be desired, that the practice of using them should be avoided in future.” 
—Report, 1842, on Zoological MOjnenclaturu, British Associalion. 

f Jilia begunioides Ham. MSS. not Begonioides Jila as represented in the 
Flora Indica, ed.Carey.!!. 324. 
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proper examination of the object named, and its diligent comparison 
with all others allied to it; definition is the abridged summing up of the 
examination, and is so essential, that its systematic omission should not 
be tolerated. 


CRYPTOGAMIA MISCELLANEA. 

1. EOUISETUM. 

Fructifications termin<d, peltate^ of many valves, bursting 
on the inside, vertieillate on ovate-oblong spikes. (Stem 
and branches composed of tubes inserted into each other at 
the joints.) * . 

E. debile. R. Icon. Roxb. Suppt. 5. t. 3. Wall. Cat. 13, 
No. 397. 

Stems smoothly fluted, weak. Branches opposite, simple. 
Spikes terminal; of the stems often tern ; of the branches 
single. * 

Nat. of swampy thickets in Bengal. Flowers during the 
rains. 

Root perennial, creeping under the surface of the ground. 

Stems numerous, about as thick as a stout crow-quill, 
length from 3 to 4, or even more feet, and then so weak as 
to require support, slightly marked with from ten to fifteen 
smooth grooves and elevations. Joints from ^ to 3 inches 
long, their mouths ending in as many ensiforra scariose teeth 
as there are flutings on the outside. Branches simple, 
generally two at each joint, though sometimes one or three, 
slender: from 6 to 18 inches long, and with about half the 
number of flutings there are in the stems. 

Spikes terminal, subcylindric, the largest which terminate 
the stems, about an inch long; from its base two smaller 
diverge in opposite directions. Those of the branches 
smaller, and always single. 

Fructifications pedicelled, peltate, .5-6 celled, from 6 to 
10 in a verticil; and about UvS many verticils compose the 
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spike. Pollen or seed pale blue, composed of spiral threads, 
which are in constant motion, when observed at a proper 
age; when examined earlier, they appear to be simple, mi¬ 
nute, round, green graing^ without motion. • 

• 

2. MARSILEA. T,emmay Jussieu. 

InmlucrCi or receptacle oval, shut, (transversely) many- 
celled ; cells with anthers and pistils, which ripen into single 
seeds. 

1. M. quadrifolia. Linn. Spec. 1563. Icon. Koxb. 14, t. 80. 

Creeping. Leaves quatern ; leaflets of the barren shoots 
very long-petioled, broad-obov^te, large and entire, of the 
fertile small, and truncate-dentate. Capsules short-pedi- 
ccllcd, subreniform, one or two-toothed at the base. 

Teling. Chick-linta-kura. 

Beng. Shooshnie-shak, who eat the leaves in their curries, 
&c. • 

Common on the borders of fresh water lakes, &:c. over 
Indiay where it fructifies during the cold season. The 
long-pedicelled, oval capsules of Burman’s M. coromande- 
lianot Plor. Ind.' t. 62. f. .3, indicate a different plant, yet 
I ifever could find any other, though long and diligently 
looked for. 


3. SALVINIA. 

Male. • 

Female. —Capsules among the roots, 1-celled, many- 
seeded. 

1. S. verticillata. R. 

Floating. Leaves opposite at the joints, petioled, oval, 
flat, verrucose. Capsule from the under-side between the in¬ 
sertion of the leaves, pedicelled, surrounded with a verticil 
of long, hairy roots. Seeds numerous on a free central 
receptacle. * 

Beng. Ulki-paha. 
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H. S. cucullaia. R. Wall. Cat. 13, No. 309. 

Rainous. Floating. Leavers opposite, subsessilc, cowl¬ 
shaped, erect with an opening on the inside. 

Beng. Indurni-pana. 

3. S. imhricata. R.* 

Floating, ramous, winding. Leaves sessile, alternate, bi- 
farious, imbricated, trapeziform, fleshy. Capsules covered by 
imbricated scales, between the roots, on the under-side of 
the plant. 

All three are found floating on lakes, or pools of sweet 
water, throughout Bengal, during the rainy season. 

4. ISOETES. 

Anthers of the male flower within the base of the inner 
leaves. Capsules of the female flower 1 or 2-celled, within 
the base of the exterior leaves. 

I. I. capsularis. R, Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 81. 

Capsules peduncled, 1-celled. Leaves linear, flat. 

This plant grows in deep standing sweet water, with 
Valisneria spiralis, &c. % 

Stoles creeping, jointed, tufts of filiform roots descend 
from each joint, and from 4 to 12 leaves ascend ; they-are 
like those of Valisneria spiralis, very delicate, 2-3 feet 
long, a quarter of an inch broad, and slightly serrated 
near the apex. From the alae of the leaves arise several 
diaphanous, cordate capsules standing on short peduncles; 
they consist of l-cell, formed of two valves, opening from 
the apex, the seeds are numerous connected to a conical re- 
ceptaculum in the centre. 

I have not seen the male flowers. 

2. /. coromandeliana. Linn. Suppl. 447. Icon. Roxb. 
14, t. 82. 

Capsules sessile within the enlarged base of the leaves, 
1-celled. Leaves filiform, erect, semi-columnar. 


• Azolla?—W. G. 
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A native of wet marshy places up amongst the Circar moun¬ 
tains, where it appears during the rainy season. 

Root consists of a numerous tuft of small capillary filaments 
issuing from the base of the head, which is coinposed of 
the enlarged bases of the leaves forming an imbricated 
bulb. Leaves radical, erect, fijiform, half columnar, about 
G-8 inches long, smooth, inwardly interrupted every ^ or 
of an inch, yet the leaf is not visibly contracted, nor does it 
appear jointed. 

Capsules oval, concave on the inner side and convex on the 
outer, conforming to the enlarged base of the leaves which 
cover them, 1-celled. ^ 

Seeds numerous, like very fine sand. 

I have not seen the male flowers.* 

5. LYCOPODIUM. 

Capsules in the axils of Uie scales, digested into oblong 
imbricate spikes, or of the leaves themselves; kidney-shap¬ 
ed, 2-valved, many-seeded. 

1. L. Phlegmaria. Dill. muse. t. bs. f. 5. Icon. Koxb. 
14yit. 84. 

Perennial, parasitic, pendulous. Leaves numerous, ovate- 
lanceolate. Spikes terminal, dichotomous, or simple. 

Beng. Shitahar. 

Tama poncl patsia maravara. Rheed. Mai. 1^, t. 14. 

Kquisetum amboinicum. Rumph, Amb. 6 , t. 41,/. 1. 

Found in the Sunderbunds, on old trunks of trees, in 
flower during the rains. 

Root perennial, fibrous. 

* A third supposed species represented in his Drawings, vol. 14, t. 83, 
under the name I. tuberosa, Roxburgh afterwards considered, I believe 
correctly, to be probably a Setrpus, its description is therefore omitted.— 
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Stems numerous, succulent, pendulous, 2-3-forked, round, 
from 6 to 10 fujrrowed, the leaves being inserted on their 
corresponding ridges; about 18 inches long, and towards 
the base os thick as a common rattan. 

Leaves very numerous, horizontal, subscssile, not verticil- 
led but in from 6 to 10 rows; their short petioles have a half 
twist, which brings their edges in the situation of the upper 
and under surface of the leaves of most plants, so that in 
looking down from the top, they resemble so many radii; 
their shape is ovateilanceolate, very acute, smooth, entire, 
veinless, of a firm rigid texture. 

Spikes tcrminsd, numerous, about 2 inches long, cylindric, 
simple, or 2-forked, imbricated with numerous, oval, sessile, 
appressed bractes, or floral leaves. 

Fructification, a rcniform, apparently sessile, (I say appa¬ 
rently, because there is a pedicel corresponding in length to 
the depth of the concavity of the capsule,) 2-valved, capsule 
in the axil of each bracte, they open spontaneously round 
the convex margins, and discharge much very fine cream- 
coloured dust, like seed or pollen. j[ could see no otlier kind 
of flowers. 

Rheede's figure Tana-ponel-poatsia Maravara, vol. I2» p. 
27, t. 14, differs from my plant, in the number of the rows of 
leaves, and in the spikes being much longer, yet I have no 
doubt of their being the same. 

2. L. cernuum. DHL muse. t. G3./. 10. 

Shrubby, very ramous. Leaves numerous, subulate, in¬ 
curved. Spikes short, cylindric. 

Bellan-patsja. Rheed. Mai. 12 t. 39. 

Cingulum-terree. Rumph. Amb. 6, t. 40,/. 1. 

Nat. of various parts of India. Is terrestrial. 

3. L. pendulum, R. 

Parasitic, shrubby (1-2 feet long,) pendulous, dichoto¬ 
mous. Leaves generally tern, imbricated, appressed, chan- 
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nelled, lanceolate, rigid, entire, smooth. Spikes terminal, 
very long, and scarce distinguishable from the barren 
parts. 

Nat. of Amboyna. ^ • 

4. L.Jtliforme. R. L. Phlegmaria Linn. Wall. Cat. p. (>2, 
No. VS3. 

Parasitic, drooping, (1-2 feet long.) Leaves tending to be 
tern, triangulari-cordate, acute, smooth, and entire. Spikes 
filiform, numerous, dichotomous, and oi^en as long as the rest 
of the plant, scales thereof opposite, ovate, scarcely longer 
than the capsules. 

Nat. of Sumatra. 

Dillenius has no figure any thing like it. 

5. L. rotundifoUum. R. Wall. Csit. 65, No. 218,'}. 

Parasitic, drooping, {2-3 feet long.) Leaves approximate, 

opposite, sessile, round-oval*entire, .smooth. Spikes filiform, 
dichotomous, scales thereof approximate, opposite, ovate, 
length of the capsules. 

Nat. of Sumatra^ an(La most beautiful species it is. 

6. Lycopodium aristatum. R. 

Patent, (1-3 inches long,) dichotomous. Leaves as well as 
the superficial scales alternate, bifarious, ovate-falcate; mem¬ 
brane margined, apex ending in a bristle or arista. 

From China this pretty little spebies was brought to the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta in 1812, where it grows freely 
in a rich, shaded, moist soil. It resembles most Dillenius's 
figure^ t. 66,/. 7. 

7. L. mimosoides. R. L. clegans. Wall. Cat. No. 62, 128. 
(quod nomen delendum.) 

Suffruticose, oblique; branches alternate, bifarious with 
alternate bifarious branchlets, (exactly like the pinnae of 
a fine-leaved mimosa.) Leaves alternate, bifarious, sessile, 
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expanding, falcate, somewhat acute, smooth, entire ; super¬ 
ficial scales (stipules,) semiovate mucronate. Spikes short, 
imbricated 4-ways ; scales long, cordate, acute. 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

8. L, loBvigatumy Lamarck. Encyclop. 3, 652. Wall. Cat. 
65. No. 2185. 

Somewhat sufifruticose, leaning, and emitting roots, (12 
inches high,) branches ^ and branchlets alternate, bifari- 
ous. Leaves alternate, sessile, bifarious, expanding, falcate, 
smooth, superficial scales (stipules) obliquely-oblong, smooth, 
cuspidate. Spikes short, imbricated four ways: scales cor¬ 
date, cuspidate, margined, twice the length of the round- 
reniform capsules. 

Muscus fruticescens. Rumph. Amb. 6, 1. 30, 2. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. 

9. L. pectinatum. Lamarck.'^Encyclop. L. scmi- 
cordatum. Wall. Cat. 62, No. 126 ? 

By far the greatest part of the plant erect. Branches bi¬ 
farious, alternate, dichotomous. Leaves alternate, bifarious, 
expanded, falcate, obtuse, smooth; posterior lobes protrud¬ 
ed ; superficial scales subelliptic, mucronate. Spikes short, 
imbricated four ways; scales thereof reniform-cordate, acute, 
and longer than the reniform-capsules. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. 

i 

10. L.plumosum. Dill. muse. t. 66,/ 10. L. atroviride. 
Wall. Cat. 62, No. 120 ? 

Creeping, branches oblique, dichotomous. Leaves alternate, 
bifarious, expanded, oblong, obtuse; posterior lobes stem- 
clasping and ciliate; superficial scales subovate, ciliate, and 
awned. Spikes imbricated four ways, with taper-cordate, 
ciliate, acute scales, twice longer than the cordate capsules. 

Nat. of various parts of India. In Bengal it is found on 
rotten wood. 
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11. L.furcatum, R. L. atroviride. Wall. Cat. 62, No. 120, 

(quod nomen delendum.) ^ ^ 

Perennial, scandent, dichotomous ; with long, simple roots 
from the forks. Leaves bifarious, spreading, oblong, fal¬ 
cate; anterior lobe large, and stem-clasping; superficial 
scales oval, and mucronate. Spikes solitary, or in pairs, 
imbricated with four rows of cordate scales, which are great¬ 
ly longer than the round cordate capsules. 

Nat. of Pullo-Pinang. . 

12. L. imhricatum^ R. 

Creeping, (2-3 inches longj dichotomous, very ramous. 
Leaves alternate, imbricated, bifarious, falcate-cordate, 
smooth ; superficial scales of the same shape, but small and 
cuspidate. 

Hatha-joori of the Hindu M. M. 

Found by H. Colebroqke* Estj. ahiongst stones, in moist, 
cool shaded places, over Behar. 


CRYPTOGAMIA FILICES. 

6. OPHIOGtOSSUM.* 

Spikes distichous. Capsules (or qbIIs) opening transverse¬ 
ly, without an elastic ring. Seeds numerous. 

I. O. cor difolium. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 85. 

Fronds simple, ovate, and ovate-cordate, veinless, bearing 
the spike, surmounted on a scape greatly longer than the leaf. 
Beng. Danga-ghechu, or Ekteera. 

Ophioglossum simplex. Rumph. Amb. 6, /. 68,/. 2. 

• All the species but thfi first will now be referred to Lygodium, 
Swartz.—W. G. « 
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Nat. of Bengali Moluccas, &c. in cool shaded places, where 
it appears, and fructifies during the rainy season. 

Root fibrous. 

Stems or rather stipes few, compressed, erect, smooth, 
2 or 3 inches long. 

Fronds cordate, entire, w^ved, a little rugose, nerveless, 
but with many small, not very conspicuous, reticulated veins 
smooth on both sides; about two inches long, and one and 
a half broad. . 

Scape erect, issuilig from the upper part of the stipe, 
(petiole,) on the foreside; simple, a little cumpresi>ed, smooth, 
from 3 to 6 incli^ps long. 

Spikes simple, distichous, not jointed, except the openings 
of the cells can be so called; tapering a little, fine pointed. 

Cells numerous, arranged along the margins of the spikes, 
opening transversely near the base. 

Seeds most numerous, globular, white. 

I have, in luxuriant plants, found the stem divided into 
two towards the top, with a leaf and spike to each division. 

Opliioglossum simplex. Rumph. Herb. Amb. tab. 68, f. 
Ji, appears more like O. vulgatum, than the above described 
plant. 

2. O.Jiliforme. R. Icon, lloxb. 14, t. 86. Lygodium mi- 
crophyllum, Br. 

Perennial, scandent, filiform, smooth. Fronds conjugate- 
pinnate : leaflets subcordate, with the spikelets of the fructi¬ 
fications on their anterior margins. 

Tsjeria valli-panna. Rheed. Mai. 12, t. 34. 

Adiantum volubile minus. Rumph. Amb. 6, t. 32,/. 3. 
Hydroglossum scandens, Willd. 5, 77. 

Nat. of various parts of India, time of fructifying the rainy 
season. 

Root running under the surface of the ground, towards 
the apex olive, while the older parts are of dark rust colour, 
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and villous, about as thick as a goose-quill, from these 
descend many ramous, dark coloured fibres.^ 

Stems issue from the large creeping roots, alternate, 
scandeiit, filiform, flexuous, smooth; their general leogth from 
2 to S feet, and very slentler. 

Fronds alternate, conjugate on,a very short common petiole. 

Pimm 2-3 inches long, composed of about four pair of 
alternate, petiolated, subcordate, smooth leaflets. The 
fertile ones are deeply cut into lingar segments or spikelets; 
on the under side of which the fructifitfations are lodged, in 
the same manner as in O. scandens. 

3. O. scandens. Linn, spec^pl. 1518. Uygodium semibi- 
pinnatum, Br. Wall. Cat. 63^ No. 175. 

Perennial, scandent. Fronds conjugate-pinnate : leaflets 
linear, bearing the spikelets on the whole of the margin. 

Tsjura-valli-panna. Rheed. Mai. 12, t. 33. Ilydroglossuin 
pinnatifldum, Willd. 5. 80. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands^ Chittagong^ Malabar^ &c. Is 
common in most parts of India. Flowering time the rainy 
and cold season. 

Root perennial. 

Stipes scandent, or twining, and of considerable extent, seve¬ 
ral yards often; about as thick as a pack thread, and smooth. 

Fronds paired on common, alternate petioles; compound 
and decompound; leaflets or lobes thereof tapering from 
the base. * 

Spikelets on the margins of the leaflets, resembling deep 
serratures; they are imbricated with two rows of scales, 
each enclosing a. single, ovate, sessile, 1-celled capsule, 
containing innumerable, minute, yellow seeds. 

4. O.fiexuosum. Linn. spec. pi. 1519. 

Perennial, scandent. Fronds conjugate-pinnate, rarely bi- 
pinnate, the barren generally palmate; leaflets subcnsiform, 
(long and narrow,) bearing spikes on both sides. 
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Reng. Bhootraj. 

Valli>panna. Rheed. Mai. 12, t. 32. had. 

5. O.furcatum. R. 

ScancU^nt. Fronds dichotomous, ultimate divisions linear, 
very long, finely pinnatifid, with numerous minute spikelets. 
Nat. of Pullo Finang. 


7. OSMUNDA. 




Capstdes subglobose, 41sposed on a spike, or back of the 
fronds, 2-valved, 1-cfclled, opening transversely, without an 
elastic ring. 

1. O. seylanica. Linn. sp. pi. 1519. Icon. Roxb. 14*, t. 88.* 

Fructifications disposed on a single, siibcylindrial, cauline 
spike, composed of several spherical, 2-valved folliculi, 
lodged under the lacerated segments of peltate receptacles; 
opening on the outside, near the base, and emitting numer¬ 
ous minute grains. Fronds pinnate-pedate; divisions lanceo¬ 
late, waved. 

Beng. Ekbeera. 

Opbioglossum laciniatum. Rumph. Amb. 6, t. 68,y. 3. 

Root, a creeping larger shoot, with thick fibres, which 
every year pushes forth one new frond from the apex, wliile 
a portion decays at the other end. 

Stipe 6-8 inches long, erect, nearly round, and smooth. 

Frond solitary, pedate. Leafiets thereof lanceolate, with 
their margins much wavbd, and irregularly scalloped; smooth 
on both sides; veins numerous, very fine, expanding; length 
from 4 to 6 inches. 

Spike from the apex of the stipe where the three first 
divisions of the frond are inserted. Scape rather shorter than 
the stipe, (spike) subcylindric, about one-third the length of 
the scape, closely covered with the fructifications. 

Fructifications generally from 4 to 6; minute, spherical 
bodies, closely' surround a small, short, sessile raggedly 
• lielmiuthostachys dulcis.—W, G. 
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peltate receptacle, which unites them to the common axis, or 
rachis. 

Nat. of Amboyna and Bengal. Fructifies during.the rains 
in the Botanic Garden aV Calcutta. 

2. O. Idnceolata. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 89.* 

Scapes radical, naked, cylindric. Fronds simple, lanceo¬ 
late, waved, and scalloped. 

8. ACROSTICHU^I. 

Fructifications occupying almost the whole of the under 
surface of the fronds, without any other involucre than little 
scales, or hairs interspersed amongst the capsules, which are 
girt with an elastic ring. 

1. Acrostichum ramentaceum. R. 

Petioles of the barren leaves short, (2-3 inches,) and 
shaggy; of the fertile long, (10-15 inches,) and smooth; barren 
leaves linear-cordate; fertile cordate-sagittate; all have entire 
margins. 

Nat. of Chittagong^ and grows in the earth. Intermixed 
amongst the numerous crowded capsules, are many pretty 
long brown filaments. 

2. A. heterophyllum. Linn. spec. 1523. 

Parasitic, creeping. Fronds entire, both sides clothed 
with minute stellate pubescence; the barren oblong, the fer¬ 
tile cylindric. Fructifications of single, pedicelled capsules, 
mixed amongst much, soft, short, downy pubescence. 

Maretta-mala-maravara. Rheed. Mai. 12, t. 39. 

Nat. oi the Malay Islands^ Sunderbunds, &c. 

3. A. radiatum.' Keen. MSS. Roxb. Icon. 14, t. 90. 
Asplenium radiatum. Sw. Wall. Cat. p. 63. No. 197. 

Fronds long-stiped, pinnatifid in a semicircle, (fan-shap¬ 
ed,) rays more or less divided, with truncate, ragged extremi¬ 
ties. Petioles 3-sided ancl grooved. 

A. australe. Vahl^ symbolec, 1, t. 25. 


* Appears to be a species of Acrostichum.—W. G. 

3 p 
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and margin; though when the fronds grow old their margins 
become revolute, and appear almost to touch the spots. 

Involucre nofie. While tht fronds are young, the spots 

arc clothed with' the same stellate down which clothes the 
% 

frond underneath. •* 

2. P. atlenuatum. R, 

Parasitic, creeping, stipes*alternate, smooth. Fronds linear 
lanceolate, rather obtuse, much attenuated at the base, both 
sides smooth. Fructifications solitary, very large. 

Nat. of Pullo Pingng. 

3. P. glabrum. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 93. Wall. Cat. p, 
10, No. 281. 

Parasitical, rooting. Frobds subsessile, linear-lanceolar, 
from premorse to acute, smooth, and fleshy. Fructifications 
scattered in numerous dots, below the apex of the frond. 
Involucres obscure. 

Beng. Chitteea-borah. 

Nat. of Bengal. Found near Calcutta on the trunks of 
large old trees, &c. where there is much shade and humi¬ 
dity. 

Root perennial, creeping, with many ramous dark colour¬ 
ed fibres, generally covered with moss, bending in various 
directions, rough with umbilicatcd tuberosities, (the remain¬ 
ing sites of the fallen leaves,) otherwise the surface, when 
cleaned of earth, &c. is smooth, and of an olive colour. 

Fronds numerous, erect, sub-sessile, simple, lanceolate, 
entire, veinless, fieshy, very smooth on both sides; from 12 
to 24 inches long, and from 2 to 3 broad, fertile and barren 
fronds alike. 

Fructifications in minute dots, irregularly scattered over 
the upper third or half of the frond. 

Capsules numerous, kidney-shaped, with an elevated, cre- 
nulated, brown band round the convex side of the transpa- * 
rent integument; each contains some minute grains, of a most 
beautiful bright shining gold colour. 
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4. P. phylUtidis. Aspidiun Singaporianra, Wall. Cat. P. 
64, No. 374 ? 

Stipes scaly near the base. • Fronds (6-1 Scinches,) lanceo¬ 
late ; entire, smooth. Fructifications in nilmerous scattered 
spots. Involucres obscilse. 

Nat. oi'Chittagong. 

5. P. pertusum. R, Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 94.* Wall. Cat. 
p, 10, No. 267. 

Parasitic, creeping. Fronds lanceolar, fleshy, entire, acu¬ 
minate ; above smooth; underneath (;overed with minute 
scales. Fructifications lodged in deep pits, and so numer¬ 
ous over the upper half of the fronds, as often to render that 
part subcylindric. Involucre Hone. * 

A native of the Delta of the Ganges, where it surrounds 
the trunks of trees with its brown woolly roots, interwoven 
with various kinds of moss, &c. 

Stems about as thick as a pack-thread, covered with dark, 
rust coloured scales. 

Stipes round, channelled, covered with minute stellate 
scales. 

Fronds lanceolate, fleshy, veinless; above smooth; under¬ 
neath covered with minute stellate scales like the stipes. 
The fertile are in general narrower towards the point, with 
their margins involute, so as to appear like subcylindric 
spikes. 

Fructifications in deep pits over the exterior portions of 
the fronds. 

6. P. tomentosum, R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 95.f P. mysur- 
ense Heyne.? Wall. Cat. p. 64, No. 269. 

Parasitic. Fronds lanceolate, entire, acuminate; downy 
underneath. Fructifications over the centre, and nearly hid 
by the thick, soft, stellate down. 

* Nat. of Hindoostan^ on trunks of trees. 

• Niphoboli^.—W. G. 


t Niphobolus.—W. G. 
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Root Famous, creeping amongst moss, &;c. 

Stipes from 2 to 3 inches long, clothed with soft, stellate, 
white down. ‘ 

Fronds all lahceolate, entire, long fine-pointed, upper 
surface pretty smooth, but like the stipe the underside is 
clothed with soft, stellate down; length about 6 inches. 

Fructification in numerous, large dots, over the centre 
of the back of the fronds and nearly hid by the thick, soft, 
stellate down, already mentioned. 

7. P. phymatodes^ Linn. Mant. 306. 

Stipes smooth; fronds from simple to being divided into 
as far as five, or more, linear-lanceolate lobes. Fructifica¬ 
tions scattered, large, and Very conspicuous on the upper 
surface. Involucre none found. 

P. scolopendria. Burnt. Flor. Ind. 232. 

Poly podium, &c. Burnt. Zeyl. 196, t. 86. 

Nat, of various parts of India. 

8. P. quercifolium. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 96. 

Parasitic; barren fronds sessile, ovate-cordate, sh’ghtly 
pinnatifid; fertile ones long-stiped, and deeply divided into 
long sublinear segments. Fructifications scattered in nu¬ 
merous minute spots over the whole of the back of the leaves. 

Pannae-kelengo-maravara. Rheed. Mai. \2. t.W. 

Polypodium Indicum majus. Runtph. Amb. 6. t, 36. 

Beng. Goroor. 

Nat, of various parts of India, Is a large species, grows 
on trees, with slowly creeping, broad, thick, fleshy, scaly- 
tomentose shoots. 

Root creeping, short, fleshy, covered with a thick coat of 
long, filiform, downy, scales. 

Fronds of two sorts; viz. barren and fertile. Barren ses¬ 
sile, cordate sinuate, smooth, except for numerous beauti¬ 
fully reticulated veins. Fertile stand upon pretty long, half- * 
round, smooth somewhat winged petioles, they are deeply 
pinnatifid; pinruB alternate, tapering, sgiooth, entire. 
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Fructification in numerous dots over the back of the 
pinnae. 

Capsules most numerous, each supported bn a long slender 
pedicel, subglobular, 4-5iS#s girt with a necklace-like elastic 
ring, 1-celled, 1-valved. 

Seeds most numerous, of a bright shining gold colour. 

9. P. excavatum. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 97. 

Fronds all long-stiped, from simple to deeply pinnatifid; 
laciniffi lanceolate, acute. Fructificaticpis solitary, in two 
rows of very large, naked spots, lodged in deep concavities. 

Polypodium Indicum glabrum. Rumph. Amb. 6. t, 35. 

/. 2 . • • 

Nat. of the Moluccas. Introduced into the Botanic Gar¬ 
den in 1798, where it fructifies during the rains.* 

Root creeping horizontally under the surface of the earth, 
about as thick as a stout rattan, with numerous, filiform, 
ramous, hard fibres issuing from them, and penetrating deep 
into the ground. 

Stipes straight, smooth, round, from 6 to 12 inches long. 

Fronds barren and fertile alike, oblong, pinnatifid; very 
smooth on both sides; from IS to 18 inches long. Lacinioe 
ensiiorm or tongue-shaped, sometimes obtuse, sometimes 
pointed ; sinuses rounded, margins most entire. 

Fructifications in only two rows of naked, equally distant 
between the nerve and margin, distinct, rather remote, very 
large, round spots, lodged in deep hollows; which are equally 
conspicuous on the upper surface of the frond as on the 
under. 

Involucre none. 

Capsules pediceUed, 2-valved, girt, with a jointed elastic 
ring. 

* It has much the appearance of Polypodium quercifoliumt 
but difters from it in man}^ respects. The most obvious are, 

• Common on Walls, Malacca.—W. G. 
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1st. Here the root runs under ground} whereas P. querci- 
folium is parasitical} thick} fleshy, densely clothed with 
brown fibres. 

^nd. Here the fronds are all stiped, and deeply pinnatifid, 
with only two rows of large naked fructifications on each 
pinnule. In the other, the barren fronds are sessile, and 
the fructification consists of numerous small dots scattered 
over the segments of the fertile fronds. 

10. P. semipinnatnm. R. 

Stipes smooth; fronds smooth, composed of one or two 
distinct, remote pair of broad, variously-shaped segments 
below; and a large terminal, 3-lobed one. Fructifications 
in numerous, approximate, distinct spots, over the whole 
disk. Involucre obscure. 

Nat of the Malay Islands. Is very like my Acrostichum 
semipinnatum. 

Section II.— With compound leaves. 

Polypodium lucidum. R. Icon. Roxb. Suppl. 5, t. 2. 

Fronds pinnate: stipes smooth, leaflets subalternate, ses¬ 
sile, linear-lanceolate, entire, smooth. Fructifications in a 
single line, of large, remote spots, on each side, half-way 
between the margin and nerve. 

A native of Nepaul^ from thence introduced into the 
Botanic Garden at Cqlcuttat by Dr. Buchanan in 1802; 
general height of the whole plant from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
Fructifies during the rains.* 

Shoots creeping, thick, and fleshy, pretty smooth, colour 
a deep green. 

fronds few, alternate, nearly erect, oval, from 1 to 2 
feet long, stipe included; pinnate. Leaflets opposite, and 
alternate, sessile, narrow-lanceolate, with oblique tapering 
base, entire, smooth, and shining of a thin but firm tex- 


Khassia Hills, common.—W. O. 
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turc; the terminal one often bifid, or tritid, and those next to 
it more or less decurrent; general length from 1 to 6 inches. 

Stipes from 6 to 12 inches long, round, aind smooth. 

Fructification in a sjngle line, of remote, large, round 
spots, half-way between tlie margin and rib. 

Involucre not discovered. . 

• 

11. P.flageUiferum. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 99. Aspidium 
flagelliferum. II. Wall. Cat. p. 67, .No. 2234. 

Shoots creeping under ground, stipes hairy; fronds sub- 
alternately pinnate, proliferous at top; leaflets broad, ensi- 
form, crenate, and crenulate, smooth. Fructifications in one 
row, on each side, half-way between the nerve and margin. 
Involucre reniform. 

Nat. of Bengal. Fructifying time the rainy season. 

Root fibrous, and from the base of the stipes, where they 
unite, spring many, very long^ slender runners. 

Stipes a little woolly, particularly while young, and near 
the base, dark chesnut colour, furrowed on the anterior 
side; whole length, frond included, from 2 to 3 feet. 

Fronds pinnate, terminating in an incurved, somewhat gem¬ 
ma-like knob, which strikes root, and produces other plants 
where it rests on the ground. 

Pinn(B alternate, sessile, ensiform, with enlarged bases, 
the lower pairs, (and they extend down to near the base of 
the stipe,) broader, shorter, and sterile, with their margins 
slightly serrate. The superior pairs fertile, longer, narrower, 
and crenulate ; all are smooth on both sides. 

Fructifications in a single row of distinct dots on each'side 
of the nerve. 

Involucrum reniform. 

12. P.ferrugineum. R. 

Stipes and nerves clotfied with much brown, scaly pubes¬ 
cence; fronds ('S-^ffeet high,) alternately pinnate; leaflets 

3 Q . 
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ensiform, base truncate, with the upper angle jthereof rather 
enlarged, the fertile crenulate.^ Fructifications large, in a line 
near the margin. Involucre round. 

Nat. 0 ^ Amboyna. ^ 

13. P. rupestre. R. 

Petioles smooth; fronds pinnate, (3-4 feet high,) smooth; 
leaflets subalternate, narrow-lanccolar, scarcely crenatc. ^ 
Fructifications solitary, (forming a line on each side the 
nerve, of rather remote dots.) Involucre obscure. 

Nat. of Pinang, oii mossy shaded rocks of granite. 

14. P. radicans. Barm. Aspidium auriculatum Sw. Wall. 
Cat. p. 67, No.^233. 

Scandent, and supported by tendrils or roots, from short, 
reinotfe, scaly, frond-bearing shoots. Fronds pinnate; sterile 
leaflets oblong; fertile ensiforra, with base truncate, and 
there enlarged on the upper angle; all are obtuse. Fructi¬ 
fications in a line near the margin. Involucre round-reni- 
form. 

P. radicans. Bunn. FI, Ind. 233. t. 66. f. 3. is not un¬ 
like the sterile frond, and was most likely intended for the 
same plant. 

Nat. of the Malay Islandst &c. 

15. P. uniturn. Burnt. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 100. 

Stipes smooth; fronds (2-3 feet high,) pinnate; leaflets 
barren and fertile alike, ensiform, serrate, villous under¬ 
neath. Fructifications* generally scattered, and nearer the 
margin than the nerve. Involucre ciliate. 

Filix Zeylanica. Burm. Zeyl. 1. 44*,/. 1. 

I doubt if this is Desfontainc’s Barbary plant. His des¬ 
cription does not well accord with our East Indian species. 
Here our leaflets are not pinnatifid, bht serrate, with a 
single line of distinct spots, a little removed from the mar¬ 
gin. It is probably a Davallia or Dicksonia. Unfortunately 
I neglected examining the involucre when I had it in my 
power. 
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16. P. sophoroides. Thunb, in Linn, Trans. 2. 341.* 

Fronds pinnate^ a little hairy j leaflets ensifcyni, gaslied-ser- 

rate, the lower pair of serratures longer; terminal one taper¬ 
ing to a fine serrated point. Fructifications some^mes in a 
single line of spots on eacli side of the nerve; sometimes they 
form a nearly continued line near the margins of the incisures. 

Nat. of the Moluccas, &c. Fructifies during the rainy 
season. 

17. P. proliferum. li. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 101. 

Fronds pinnate, drooping, and often fending in long creep¬ 
ing flagelli; leaflets opposite, and alternate, tapering from a 
truncated base, obtusely crenulate, smooth. , Fructifications 
in lines parallel with the veins. 

Beng. Depu. 

Hind. Kull-ke-jaup. 

Nat. of Bengal, and the more interior parts of India. 
Grows among brushwood, long grass, &c. in moist shady 
places about Calcutta; fructifies during the latter part of the 
rainy season. 

Root creeping, flexuose, dark blackish rust colour, with 
many fibres of the same hue. 

Stipe smooth, channelled, as thick as a quill; of various 
lengths according to soil, &c. the whole length of it and the 
fronds, including the tail, is often as much as 10-12 feet. 

Fronds drooping, pinnate. Leaflets sessile, opposite, 
and alternate, sword-shaped, with ait oblique cordate base; 
margins notched; notches lanceolate; both sides smooth, 
with numerous, beautiful, parallel^ diverging veins, each 
ending in the apex of a notch; the largest are from 4 to 6 
inches long, those of the tail small, often hastate or 3-lobed. 
Tail long, sarmenfous. 

Note. —In luxuriant plants the fronds are frequently ram- 
ous, that is here and there a similar frond growing from the 
axils of the leaflets. 

• Aspidium Sophoroides, Hb. Iloxb. Wall. Cat. p. 67 No. 2238 't 
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Fructifications numerous, minute approximate in paral¬ 
lel lines, one on each side of the diverging veins; each dot 

K, 

composed of a number of minute, pedicclled globules, girt 
with their brown crenulated, elastic rings; there is a constant 
succession of them for a length of time. 

Note. —It may be P. unitumt as it agrees better with the 
Linnean definition of that plant, and with the figures 
Burman's Thesaurus Zylanicus^ and Sloane's History of Ja¬ 
maica, than with the definition of P. parasiticum, though 
the figure of that species in Rheede's Hortus Malabaricus 
agrees with this plant tolerably well, the tail of the fronds 
excepted. 

18. P. acuminatum. R. 

Fronds alternately pinnate, smooth, (3-G feet high;) 
leaflets ensiform, cuspidate, with base truncate, serrate, 
serratures very small, but distinct towards the top. Fructi¬ 
fications in lines parallel with the veins. Involucre minute, 
and soon disappears. 

19. P. mucronatum. R. 

Fronds alternately pinnate; stipes somewhat hairy; pinnm 
ensiform, acutely serrate, finely acuminate. Fructifications in 
numerous minute spots, arranged in lines between the vems; 
no involucre. 

A native of Silhet. In the Botanic Garden, at Calcutta, 
it grows obliquely to the height of about 2 feet, and fructi¬ 
fies during the cold scaaon. The texture of the leaves is hard, 
and glossy: the apex quite ensiform, the serratures of a 
middling size, and very acute. 

20. tenerum. R, 

Fronds alternately-pinnate; pinna) linear-lanceolate, gash- 
serrate, acuminate. Fructification in a "few spots on each 
side of the veins: involucre reniform. 

A native of Silhet. In the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
it grows to the height of from 12 to 18 inches, is of a deli¬ 
cate soft texture, and somewhat villous. 
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21. P. cuspidaium, R, P. urophyllum. Wall. Cat. 64, No. 
299, (quod nomen delendum.) 

Fronds alternately pinnate, *(3-6 feet high;) leaflets alter¬ 
nate (6-12 inches long,) linear-lanceolate, cuspidate, bluntly 
serrate, smooth; the wlidle nearly equal in size.' Fructifi¬ 
cations in lines parallel with the veins, and running their 
w'hole length. Involucres none visible. 

Nat. of Pinangf under the shade of lofty trees. 

22. P. semisagittatum, R, , 

Base of the stipes scaly; fronds (6-i8 inches high,) suh- 
oppositely-pinnate; leaflets serrate, smooth, the superior 
cnsiform; the lower small, and triangular. Fructifications 
in numerous dots, parallel witli Jthe nerve of the segments. 
Involucres round, with a fissure on one side. • 

Nat. of the Delta of the GarigeSj Chittagong^ &c. 

23. P. involucratum, R. 

Stipes smooth ; fronds altc;;nately pinnate ; leaflets remote, 
petiolate, lanceolar, cuspidate, margins waved. Fructifica¬ 
tions in numerous spots, over the whole disk. Involucres 
very large, round, entire, permanent. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

^4. P. nudatum. R, 

Fronds alternately pinnate; leaflets rather remote, sessile, 
smooth, incurve-ensifoim, fine taper-pointed, rounded at the 
base, margins very equally serrate, the terminal one larger, 
but not more deeply serrate than the rest. Fructifications 
in'numerous minute dots, in lines parallel with the veins. 
Involucres none. 

Nat. of Amboyna, 

25. P. scabrum. R. Wall. Cat. 66, No. 2225. 

Stipes scabrous; and hirsute; fronds (6-12-feet high,) alter¬ 
nately pinnate; leaflets linear, most long, smooth on both 
sides, gash-serrate, fine-entire-pointed. Fructifications in 2 
lines, of numerous, round spots, close to the nerves of the 
serrature of the pinnae. Involucre uncertain. 
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Nat. of the tops of the highest mountains of Amboyna. 

It differs from all I have yet found, in having the fructifi- 

r 

cations close to the veins, (nerves of the serratures or seg- 

t 

ments.) , 

26. P. parasiticum. Aspidium |)arasiticum, Hb. Madras, 
Wall. Cat. 67, No. 2269 ? 

Stipes sometimes pubescent; fronds lanceolate, {3A~fee^ 
high,) pinnate; leaflets subalternate, cnsiforni, pinnatifid (to 
the middle,) iipices fine, apd entire; barren segments obtuse, 
entire, the lower pah* larger. Fructifications in two rows, 
parallel with the nerves of the segments. Involucres round- 
reniform. 

♦ 

Nat. of various parts of India. The above definition is 
taken from Molucca plants. 

27. P. longifolium R. 

Fronds linear, (3-4 feet high,) pinnate leaflets; alternate, 
and opposite, ensiform, pinnatifid, apices rather obtuse; 
entire, and fertile throughout; segments entire, incurved, 
obtuse. Fructifications in two lines, of numerous spots, 
parallel with the nerves of the segments. Involucre round- 
reniform, uncommonly permanent. 

Nat. of Amhoyna. 

28. P. aculum. R. 

Stipes smooth, channelled ; fronds (3-4 feet high,) lanceo¬ 
late, a little hairy, sub-bipinnate ; leaflets subalternate, linear- 
lanceolate, and ensiform, pinnatifid to near the base; most 
acute, segments linear, incurved, entire, rather obtuse. 
Fructifications in two lines, parallel with the nerves of the 
segments. Involucre round, 2-lobcd. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

Differs from P. longifolium^ in the leaflets having exceeding 
acute, sterile apices ; and in being more deeply pinnatifid. 

29. P. pilosum. R. 

Fronds (12-18 inches high,) hairy bipinnate at the base, 
middle pinnate, top pinnatifid, leaflets acute, their lobes 
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obtuse, and from entire to serrate, or even gashed. Fructifi¬ 
cations scattered, or in two lines, parallel with the nerves 
of the segment. Involucre round. , 

Nat. of Chittagong, near the Burning Wells. ^ 

30. P. dichotomum. Thunh. FI. Jap. 338. t. 37. good. 

Fronds dichotomous, about half the divisions of the rachis 

naked, smooth; leafiets pectinato-pinnatifid; segments se¬ 
parated to very near the base, linear, diverging, obtuse. 
Fructifications in two lines, of minitte spots, on the segments 
of the pinnm. 

Acrostichum furcatim. Linn. sp. 1 529. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands^ * 

31. P.furcatum. R. 

Scandent. Fronds dichotomous, all the divisions (of the 
rachis) furnished with diverging, linear, pectinato-pinnatifid 
segments. 

Found in the forests of Pidlo Pinang, running over fallen 
trees, &c. &c. to a great extent. 

32. P. multijiorum. R. 

Stipes smooth. Fronds (6-8 feet high,) suboppositely, and 
alternately bipinnatc below, and bipinnatifid, and finally 
pinuatifid towards the top; leaflets remote, fertile fine point¬ 
ed ; segments thereof subensiform; the larger gashed, the 
smaller crenate. Fructifications numerous, scattered, (almost 
confluent.) Involucre uncertain. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

33. P. confertum. R. 

Stipes smooth, erect, (3-4 feet high,) fronds from bipinnate 
below, to bipinnatifid, and finally pinnatifid towards the 
top; leaflets rather remote, sublinear, fine-fertile-pointed; 
segments broad-ehsiform, somewhat incurved, from gashed 
^ to obscurely crenate. Fructifications in numerous, large, 
crowded spots, covering the whole of the back of the frond. 

Found by Mr. Roxburgh in Chittagong, under the shade 
of trees. • 
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34. P. confltiens. R, 

Stipes scaly fronds (1-2 feet high,) smooth, bipinnate at 
the base, becoming less compound to the obtuse pinnatifid 
apex; pjnnac tapering; segments thereof obtuse, linear, con¬ 
fluent, from entire to serrate, or even pinnatifld. Fructifica¬ 
tions in two lines parallel with the nerves of the segments.^ 

Nat. of Chittagong, 

35. P. sqmrrosum. R. 

Stipes to the top of the frond clothed with long, brown, 
ragged scales and lisiirs ; fronds linear, alternately-bippi- 
nate, (2-3 feet high:) pinnae linear; leaflets subtriangular, 
mucronate, and acutely jagged, particularly on the anterior 
margin. Fructifications few, and large, in two rows. Invo¬ 
lucre peltate. 

Found by Captain Hardwicke on the tops of the moun¬ 
tains between Hurdwar and Sirinagur. 

36. P. scariosum. R. * 

Stipes clothed with scariose, scaly hairs to the top of the 
fronds (which are 3-5 feet high,) subalternately bipinnate; 
pinnae sublanceolate; leaflets trapeziform, crenate-serrate, 
smooth. Fructifications scattered, numerous, large. Invo¬ 
lucre obscure. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

37. P, impuber. R. 

Stipes smooth; fronds (5-6 feet high,) alternately bipin¬ 
nate ; pinnae linear, ending in fine, serrated, barren points; 
leaflets oblong, obtuse, entire, smooth; on the lower half of 
the pinnae distinct; on the exterior confluent. Fructifica¬ 
tions in two lines, parallel with the nerve of the leaflets. In¬ 
volucre obscure. 

Nat, of Amboyna; an elegant, firm, polished species. 

38. P. affine. Forst. Flor. Austr. p. 83. 

Stipes with large scariose scales at the base ; fronds (3-1* 
feet high,) alternately bipinnate; pinnae tapering; leaflets 
linear-oblong, obtuse, smooth, to the 'middle pinnatifid. 
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Fructifications somewhat scattered, inserted amongst hairs, 
on elevated receptacles. Involucre obscure. ^ 

Nat, of Amboyna. , 

39. P. elatum. R. ^ j 

Stipes smooth; fronds’(many feet high,) alternately tri- 

pinnatifid; pinnae linear, fine serjrate; barren pointed, leaf¬ 
lets ensiform ; fertile pointed, pinnatifid; segments thereof 
incurved, scarce serrulate, obtuse. Fructifications large, in 
a crowded line, near the margin of the segments. Involucre 
obscure. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

40. P. iridentatum. R. , . 

Stipes smooth. Fronds (of a delicate texture, 2-4 feet 
high,) alternately tri-pinnatifid; pinnae linear, tapering to 
most fine, long, serrate points; leaflets of nearly the same 
form, and deeply pinnatifid; segments thereof linear, ser¬ 
rate, with dentate apices. Fructifications remote and small, 
in two rows of solitary spots near the base of each of the 
segments of the leaflets. Involucre obscure. 

Nat. of the Island of Banda; an elegant, finely-divided 
plant, of a soft, delicate texture. 

4k P, arborescent. R. P. arboreum. Hb. Roxb. Wall. 
Cat. 66, No. 2226. ? 

Arborescent. Stipes smooth; fronds alternately tri-pin¬ 
natifid; pinnm linear, ending in long, fine, crenate, fertile 
points; leaflets ensiform, fertile-poinfed, to the base pinna¬ 
tifid, segments thereof linear-oblong, incurved. Fructifica¬ 
tions in a line of dots, on each side of the nerve of the seg¬ 
ments of the leaflets. Involucre obscure. 

Nat. of the Island of Honimoa^ one of the Moluccas; yet 
I cannot think Rumphius's PalmiJiUx, Hb. Amb. vol. 6, t. 
^27, is the same. 

42. P.felinum. R. 

Scandent. Stipes rou^h with minute prickles, (like the 
tongue of a cat;) fironds alternately tri-pinnatifid ; pinme, 

3 R 
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lineai'j (fi-S feet long;) leaflets broad-ensiform, with serrate, 
barren points^ near the base often pinnate, the rest deeply 
pinnatifid; segjnents thereof linear, crenulate, obtuse, in¬ 
curved.^ Fructifications in two crpwded lines, parallel with 
and close to the nerve of the segments. Involucre obscure. 

Nat. of Amboyna and.PM//o Pinang, climbing, in open 
situations, over fallen trees, &c. 

43. P. dubium. R. Davallia Roxburghii. Wall. Cat. 66, 
No. 2218. 

Fronds alternatefy quadri-pinnatifid, smooth, (several feet 
high;) its ultimate divisions obtuse, tending to be trapezi- 
forin, and mo(e or less deeply gashed. Fructifications in 
solitary spots at the bottom of the fissures of the leaflets. In¬ 
volucre opens on the anterior margin, forming a pouch. 

Nat. of the Moluccas. Is probably a Davallia. 

44. P. oemulum. Ait. Kew. 3. 466. 

Fronds quadri-pinnatifid, smooth, and delicate; ultimate 
divisions narrow-trapeziform-oblong, sides pinnatifid, or 
gashed and denticulate at tip. Fructifications solitary on 
the segments. Involucre reniform, peltate and ciliate. 

Nat. of the mountains north of Rohilcund. 

10. ASPLENIUM. 

Fructifications disposed in straight, subparallel lines. In¬ 
volucre originating laterally from a vein, and separating in* 
wards. * 

1. A. Nidus. Linn. Wall. Cat. 63, No. 198. 

Fronds simple (1*3 feet,) subsessile, linear-lanceolate, en¬ 
tire, glossy; veins numerous and parallel. Fructifications in 
approximated lines, with a very conspicuous involucre, sepa¬ 
rating upwards and inwards, (that is, towards the apex of the 
leaf.) 

Nat. of Chittagong, Malay Islands, &c. It grows in large 
compact bowl-shaped tufts, not unlike a bird’s nest; the 
specific name is therefore particularly ap'propriate. 
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A. reliculatum. R. Grammitis macropbylla. Wall. 
Cat. 61, No. 10. 

Fronds simple, (1>2 feet,) subsessile, I(|nceolate, entire, 
smooth, with reticulate^ veins. Fructifications vn rather 
remote parjallel lines. Involucre not visible. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. • 

3. A. lingutjeforme. R. 

Stipes long, and polished; fronds tongue-shaped, entire, 
smooth. Fructifications in numerous, approximated lines, 
over the whole disk, and extending almost to the margin. 
(Involucre not visible in the dry specimens.) 

Nat. of the Moluccas. , ^ 

4. A. monanthemoides. R. 

Stipes polished, round, with a groove; fronds (6-12 in¬ 
ches high,) alternately-pinnate; leaflets delicate, smooth, 
trapeziform, very obtuse, anterior and exterior margins 
dentate-serrate; posterior entire. Fructifications in short 
lines, on both sides of the nerve; when the involucre ex¬ 
pands they become round, (as in Polypodium.) 

Nat. of Chittagong. 

5. A. trapezforme. R. Wall. Cat. 66, No. 2213, 

Stipes polished; fronds (12-18 inches,) alternately pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets trapeziform, very obtuse, serrate, except a 
small portion of the posterior margin near the base, smooth. 
Fructifications in many lines, on both sides of the nerve. 
Involucre separating inwards. • 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. 

6. A. coriaceum. R. Asplenium Finlaysonianum. Wall. 
63, No. 191, (qoud nomen delendum.) 

Stipes smooth ; fronds (l-SI'feet high,) alternately pinnate; 
leaflets obliquely-ovate ensiform-falcate, remotely serrate, 
smooth, coriaceous. Fructifications in numerous parallel 
lines, over the whole of the disk. Involucre very conspicu¬ 
ous. 

Nat. of the MaShy Islands. 
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7. A. serrulatum. R. 

Stipes smootji; fronds (2-3 feet high,) alternately pinnate; 
leaflets (about J5) smooth; broad-ensiform, margins re¬ 
motely serrulate; inner upper angle enlarged; terminal lobe 
larger, and pinnatifld. Fructifleations in lines, on the (se¬ 
condary) veins, of which tbs lower are often double. Invo¬ 
lucre single or double, according with the lines. 

Nat. of Amboyna and other Malay Islands. 

8. A. crenatum. R. • 

Stipes smooth; fronds smooth; (several feet high,) alter¬ 
nately pinnate; leaflets linear-ensiform, elegantly crenate, 
(6-9 inches long.) Fructificgitions in numerous double and 
single lines, on the (secondary) veins. Involucre double or 
single. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. 

9. A. cultrifoUurn. Linn. 

Stipes smooth, grooved; frohds (2-4 feet high,) suboppo- 
sitcly pinnate; leaflets lanceolate-falcate, taper-pointed, 
gash-serrate, Arm and smooth. Fructifleations in rather re¬ 
mote, longish, parallel lines. Involucre separating inwards. 

Nat. oi Amboyna. 

10. A. varium. R. 

Fronds alternately-pinnate; leaflets from ensiform to li¬ 
near, and obtuse, smooth, largely-crenate, inner crenature 
on the upperside very large. Fructifleations in various sized 
single and double lines.* Involucre single and double, each 
separating outwards. ^ 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

11. hemionitoides. R. 

Stipes pretty smooth; fronds lanceolate, alternately pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets falcate, obtuse, the lower pinnatifld; the up¬ 
per more or less crenate-serrate, inner crenature on the up¬ 
per side larger. Fructifleations generally in double lines, 
with a vein between them. Involucres double. 

Nat, of the Malay Islands. 
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In the double lines and involucres^ it approaches to 
Smith’s character of Hemionitis. 

12. A. mixtum. R. 

Stipes smooth; fronds lanceolate, alternately tpinnate; 
leaflets engiform, with tapering, serrate, fertile points, the 
rest more or less pinnatifid, with the segments thereof round¬ 
ed. Fructifications in short lines, on the veins of the segments; 
the lower one, at least, always double. Involucre in the 
single lines, separating inwards ; in*the double, both ways. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

13. A. multiflorum. R. 

Fronds pinnate, (3-6 feet high,) with angular, hairy pe¬ 
tioles ; leaflets numerous, alternate, ensiform, pinnatifid. 
Fructifications in two rows, of short, parallel, single lines 
on the veins of the segments of the pinnae. Involucre sepa¬ 
rating on the side next the nerve of the segment. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands; under the shade of trees. 

14. A. bipinnatum. R. Icon. Roxb. Suppl. 5, t. 1. 

Fronds alternately-bipinnate, (3-4 feet high;) pinnae re¬ 
mote, recurved; leaflets broad-ensiform, smooth, remotely 
crenate, truncate at the base. Fructifications in minute, 
single, parallel lines, on the veins of the segments of the 
leaflets. Involucre separating inwards. 

Nat. of Amboyna^ but introduced into the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, where it fructifies during the rains. 

Root, the united bases of the stipes form something like 
a very short, oblique, ragged, blackish one, or a trunk, 
which sends forth numerous radical fibres into the ground. 

Stipes 18 inches long, nearly 4-sided; upper side grooved, 
toward the base somewhat scaly, otherwise they are smooth. 

Fronds alternately bipinnate, ovate-oblong, 2-3 feet long. 

. Pinna alternate, 8-12 inches long. sub-opposite, and 

alternate, sessile, ensiform, crenate, base truncate, smooth, 
2-3 inches long. • * 

Fructifications id parallel lines. 
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Involucre originating from a vein, separating inwards or 
both ways. ^ 

15. A. cicutarium. Linn, 

Shoots, creeping, scaly. Stipes alternate, polished ; fronds 
alternately subtripinnate, as broad as long, (6-8 inphes high;) 
ultimate divisions subovate:, with the anterior margins cre- 
iiate-dentate, firm, and smooth on both sides. 

Nat. of the mountains north of Rohilcund. * 

16. A. tripinnatum. .R* 

Stipes polished, grooved ; fronds {2 feet high,) alternately 
tripinnate; ultimate divisions thereof wedge-shaped with 
their apices pragmorse, deeply notched, and generally two or 
three-flowered. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands. 

J 7. A. woodwardioides. R. 

Stipes smooth ; fronds {2 feet high,) subovate, smooth, 
alternately-bipinnate; leaflets broad-ensiform ; those of the 
inferior pinnae pinnatifid ; of the upper more or less serrate. 
Fructifications in oblong spots along the nerve, but forming a 
sharp angle with it. Involucre separating towards the nerve. 

Found at Chittagong by Dr. Buchanan. 

11. HEMIONITIS. 

Fructifications digested in scattered or branched lines, 
each of them double, with a vein running between. Involucre 
originating from a vein,* and each separating outwards. 

1. H. cor difolia. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 103. 

Fronds cordate, obtuse, entire. Lines of the fructifica¬ 
tions decussated, forming rhomboidal interstices. 

Beng. Chacooly. 

Nat. of Bengal. Grows in a rich wet soil about Calcutta. 

Root fibrous, perennial. 

Fronds oblong-cordate, obtuse, entire; smooth on the upper 
surface, a little hairy underneath; from 6 to 6 inches long; 
the fructiferous fronds smallest, and on ifiuch longer stipes. 
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Stipes slender, channelled, woolly, dark purple; from 2 
to 12 inches long. ^ ^ 

Lines of the fructification decussating, numerous over 
the whole underside of J;he fronds, leaving but small oblong 
interstices. 

Capsules most numerous, short pedicelled, girt with an 
elastic ring. 

Seeds very numerous. 

2. H. reticulata. R. Antrophyum«reticulatum. Kaulf. Wall. 
Cat. 61, No. 40. 

Fronds in tufts, sessile, cuneate-lanceolate, entire. Nerve 
vanishing towards the middle pf the frond ^ veins and lines 
of the fructification^ reticulated, forming sublanceolate in* 
terstices. 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

12. SCOLQPENDRIUM. 

Fructifications in scattered double lines, placed between 
two veins. Involucre originating from the surface, (or rather 
from the veins,) lying over one another longitudinally, and 
separating by a longitudinal suture. Smith. 

S. lanceolatum. R. 

Parasitical, creeping. Stipes polished. Fronds lanceolate, 
entire, acute, the barren greatly larger, and with shorter 
stipesi 

Nat. of Chittagong. 


13. BLECHNUM. 

Fructifications disposed in two-parallel lines, approaching 
the nerve. Involucre originating from the surface, continu¬ 
ed ; separating towards the nerve. 

1. B. angustifolium. R. 

Stipes polished, as long as the simple, linear-lanceolate, 
entire, smooth fronds. Fructifications in an uninterrupted 
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line, half-way between the nerve and margin. Involucre 
obscure. 

♦ ' 

Nat. of the Moluccas, grows about \2 or 18 inches high. 

2. B. glabrum. R. Taenitis blechnoides. Sw. Wall. Cat. 
62, No. r41. 

Stipes smooth. Fronds (3-4 feet high,) suboppositely pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets short-petioled, linear-lanceolate, entire, rather 
obtuse, firm and smooth. Fructifications in an uninterrupt¬ 
ed line, half-way between the nerve and margin. Involucre 
obscure. 

.Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island, where it is found growing 
under the shade of lofty trees. 

3. B. decurrens. R. 

« 

Stipes smooth; fronds alternately pinnate; leaflets (above 
a foot long,) linear, sessile, attenuated at the base, and de- 
current. Lines of the fructification close to the nerve. 

Found by Dr. Hunter, on Ptdnce of Wales' Island. 

4. B. moluccanum. R. Blechnum orientale, Linn. Wall. 
Cat. 61, No. 57. 

Stipes smooth. Fronds (6-9 feet high,) alternately pinnate ; 
leaflets ensiform, Arm, smooth, and entire. Fructifications 
close to the nerve of the leaflets. Involucre of a very firm 
texture, and separating from the nerve. 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Islands, Moluccas, ^c. 

14. PTERIS. 

Fructifications in an uninterrupted marginal line. In¬ 
volucre from the margin of the frond, turned in uninterrupt¬ 
ed, separating on the inner side. 

P. graminifolia. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t 104, f. 3.* 

Parasitic. Fronds linear, very long (2-3 feet) entire pen¬ 
dulous. 


« 


• Vittaria.—W. G. 
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Nat. of the clo|e dark forests of Silhet, where it is found 
suspended on trees, resembling long tufts of long, narrow- 
leaved grass. * * 

P. an^usfi/olia. Swartz. Icon. Roxb. l4, t. 104j f, 2. 

Parasitic, creeping, fronds (4-6 inches,) subsef^sile, sim- 
pie, linear-lanceolar, acute, smooth. Fructification occupy¬ 
ing the whole margin. 

Nat. of the Delta of the Ganges, where it is found growing 
on the trunks of trees, intermixed with mosses, &c. parasitic 
plants, of various kinds. • 

Stems creeping, but short, and covered with much dark 
brown long hair. 

• ^ 

Stipes short, roundish. 

Fronds linear-lanceolate, smooth on both sides; from 4 to 
12 inches long. 

Fructifications in a continued marginal line. 

Involucre, a continuation pf the epidermis of the upper 
surface of the frond, reflected over the capsules, and until 
they are ripe adhering to the under surfaces. 

2. P. piloselloides. Linn. Sp. PI. Banks, ic. Keempf. /. 31. 
Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 104, f. 1.* 

parasitic, creeping, filiform. Fronds subsessile, succulent, 
veinless, obtuse, entire; barren from oval to oblong; fertile 
linear. 

Nat. of Chittagong, creeping upon the trunks of trees. 

Stems and branches Aliform, equally thick throughout, 
climbing on trees, and rooting like Ivy, many feet in length. 

Leaves subsessile, succulent, veinless, obtuse; the barren 
from round to oblong, and perfectly entire; length about 
an inch, fertile linear, and linear-lanceolate; length from 2 
to 4 inches. • 

Fructification in an entire marginal line, even round the 
obtuse apices, and down to near the base. Involucre fleshy. 

* Nothochiuina.—W, G. 

3 8 
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3. P. lobata. R. 

Petioles smooth, nearly as long as the thin, polished, 2 or 
3-lobed fronds* 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

4. P. iHttata, Osh. It. t. 4. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 105. Pteris 
longifolia. Linn. Wall. Cat. 6^, No. 111. 

Stipes alternate, from a creeping root, polished. Fronds 
alternately pinnate, (2-5 feet high); leaflets sessile, ensf^ 
form, all the sterile part have their margins waved and 
spinulose. Fructifications occupy the lower two-thirds, or 
more. 

Nat. of the Delta of the Ganges^ Fructifies in the 

§ 

Botanic Garden most part of the year. 

Root (or rather stem) creeping under ground. 

Stipes springing alternate from the creeping root or 
stem, polished, channelled, dark brown; whole length, 
frond included, from 2 to 4 feel:. 

Fronds pinnate with an odd one, 2S feet long, smooth. 
PinntB sub-opposite, sessile,, ensiform, tapering to a very 
long fine point; margins of the fertile (pinnae as far as they 
are so) straight and entire, of the sterile waved and serru¬ 
late, the serratures often end in sharp cartilaginous points; 
all are smooth, and shining on both sides. 

Fructijications in an uninterrupted marginal line, extend¬ 
ing from the base for about two-thirds or more of the 
(ferfile) pinnae. • 

Involucrum from the margin of the pinnae turned in, un¬ 
interrupted, separating on the inner side. 

To Pteris amplexicaulis (now before me): this comes the 
nearest of any other I have hitherto met with, yet differs 
essentially. 

1st. Here (in P. viitata) the stipes rise single from the 
creeping stem, and are long and polished. There (in P. 
amplexicaulis) they grow in tufts and are short, and w'hen 
old, scabrous when young, woolly. « 
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2nd. Here the pinnae are not enlarged into- a stipe-clasp* 
ing base; taper to a very long fine point, and are (in gene¬ 
ral) fertile for only about two-thirds their ^length. There 
they have enlarged stipe clasping bases, are rather obtuse 
pointed, and are fertile afmost to the very points. • 

5. P. amplexicauUs. R. Icon^ Roxb. 14, t. 106. P. am- 
plectens. Wall. Cat. 62, No. 112, (quod nomen delcndum.) 

Stipes in tufts, short, somewhat rough. ^Fronds oblong, 
(about 2 feet high,) alternately pinnate, smooth; leaflets 
sessile, ensiform, rather obtuse, with two^nlarged, stipe-clasp¬ 
ing, rounded lobes at the base; the barren most finely ser¬ 
rulate ; the terminal one greatly longer than the rest. Fruc¬ 
tifications occupy the whole margin, except the very apices. 

Nat. of Bengal, in shady, moist places. Also among ruins 
of brick buildings. Is sometimes parasitical. 

Stipes short, on the forepart channelled, woolly, from 1 to 
2 feet long. • 

Frond linear-oblong, pinnate with an odd one, leaflets 
below opposite; above frequently alternate; all are sessile, 
linear, entire, smooth; at the base broadest, and there 
obliquely cordate, from 2 to 3 inches long, and from to h 
an Jnch broad; in small plants the terminal one is often as 
long, or even longer, than the rest of the frond. 

Note .—In a good soil, amongst brushwood, or long grass 
I have found them 3-4 feet high, the terminal leaflet is then 
as short, or shorter than the rest. 

6. P. linearis. R. 

Stipes rough. Fronds alternately-pinnate, (4-5 feet high;) 
leaflets linear, entire, very long, smooth, both sides rounded, 
and greatly protruded at the base. Fructifications occupy 
the whole margins, and when most expanded, leave very 
little of the naked pinnae to be seen. 

Nat. of Amboyna. 

7. P. scandens. R. loon. Roxb. 14,1. 107. Lomaria scan- 
dens. Willd. Wall. Cat. 6, No. 36. 
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Stem creeping up, and over large trees. Stipes somewhat 
armed. Fronds alternately-pinnate; sterile leaflets linear- 
lanceolate, acutely-serrate, cuspidate; fertile filiform. 

Filix non ramosa, &c. Burm. Zeylan. p. 100, t. 46, good 
for part of a barren leaf only. 

Panna valli. Rheed. Mai. 12, 35, the barren leaves. 

Nat. of various parts of India; very old plants only fructi¬ 
fy during the rains; and when the involucre is fairly open, H 
may be taken for an Acrostichum. 

Stems about as tlfick as a ratan, creeping up, and over 
trees of the first magnitude, flexuose, angular, tolerably 
smooth, except for little, rather sharp, warty prickles scat¬ 
tered over every part. 

Stipes alternate, grooved on the upper sides, smooth, 
except for a few very minute prickles; length to the pinnse 
from 6 to 12 inches. 

Fronds pinnate, about 3 feet Jong, drooping a little. 

Leaflets (pinnae,) from ten to twenty pair, alternate, sub- 
sessile. The barren lanceolate, long, taper, acute pointed, 
and most acutely serrate, smooth on both sides, veins nume¬ 
rous, very fine, and nearly diverging; general length from 
6 to 9 inches, and about I inch broad. , 

Fertile leaflets before the involucre opens filiform, after 
the capsules begin to burst, they become considerably 
broader; if found in this state only, it may be taken for 
an Acrostichum^ and when still more advanced, the edges 
of the leaflets and involucre become involute, exposing the 
numerous minute capsules as if it were in a spike. 

Involucre uncertain. 

8. P. lunulata. Retz. Obs. 2, No. 99, t. 4. Adiantum lunu- 
latum. Burm. Wall. Cat. 61, No. 77. 

Stipes in tufts, polished, black. Fronds (6-18 inches,) long¬ 
er than the petioles, recurved, alternately pinnate; leaflets 
petioled, somewhat crescent-shaped,*smooth. 

Avenka. Rheed. Mat. 12, i. 40. 
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Hind. Kull'k’ha. 

Common in most parts of India, sometimes the margin is 
broken, when it resembles an Adiantum, Ind is very like 
A. lunulatum, but at all times sufficiently distinct., 

9. P. multijida. R. 

Stipes polished, black-purple^ barren fronds cordate-lo- 
bate; fertile very long-petioled, pedato-bipinnatifid, with 
long, ensiform, acute segments. 

A terrestrial, elegant species, '^'he barren fronds about a 
foot high; the fertile from 2 to .‘5 feet. • It is a native of the 
province of Chittagong. 

10. P. dimidiata. R. Pteris semipinnata. Linn. Wall. Cat. 
62, No. 97. 

• * 

Stipes polished, brown, fronds alternately-semi-bipinnate, 
smooth, (about 3 feet high ;) leaflets halved, linear, and en¬ 
tire on the upper side of the nerve; broad and pinnate, or 
deeply pinnatifid on the un^er; segments thereof entire, li¬ 
near-oblong. Fructifications round the whole margins. 

Nat. of Chittagong. Is bne of the most beautiful Ferns I 
have ever seen. 

11. P. bicolor R. Cheilanthes dealbata. Wall. Cat. 61, 
Ng. 71. 

Stipes polished, dark brown, filiform; fronds (3-12 inches 
high,) bipinnatifid ; pinnae opposite, pinnatifid ; segments ob¬ 
tuse, creiiate, green above, perfectly white underneath. In¬ 
volucre brown, with lacerated margin. * 

Nat. of the mountains north of Rohilcund. 

12. P. pectinata. R. 

Stipes smooth ; fronds subbipinnate, smooth ; pinnae few, 
opposite; segment^ thereof entire, linear, falcate, obtuse, 
confluent. Fructifications occupy the whole of the margins, 
except the very apex. 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

13. P. quadriaurita.* Retz. Obs. 6, N. 86. 

Stipes somewhftt scabrous; fronds opposite, and alter- 
nately-bipinnatifid, (3 or 4 feet high, and the petioles about 
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as5 much more,) smooth ; pinnm linear; the lower pair some¬ 
times doubled, deeply (almost quite to the nerve,) pinnatifid; 
segments thereof falcate, obtuse, entire, the terminal one 
cnsiform, and when barren crenate. 

Nat. of'the Moluccas. 

14. P. gracilis. R. 

Stipes smooth ; fronds decursively, siiboppositely bipin- 
nate; pinnae few and remote; barren leaflets ellipticall|^ 
lanceolar, and acutely serrate; fertile linear, and many times 
longer than the barrfcn. 

A terrestrial species, a native of Chittagong. The fertile 
fronds are very slender, and about 20 inches high ; the 

barren little more than half of that. 

1 

15. P. tripinnatijida. R. 

Stipes polished ; fronds (3-4 feet high,) smooth, opposite¬ 
ly tripinnatifid; pinnae br«ad-ensiform, vvith more or less 
deep, rounded triangular breaks and lobes. Fructifleations 
in a very completely continued line, round every part of the 
margin. * 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

16. P. pedatifida. R. 

Stipes trifld, with the lateral branches again bifld; or 
trifid, all the divisions thereof bipinnatifld; pinnules linear, 
deeply pinnatifid; segments thereof linear-oblong, obtuse. 
Fructifications in a continued line, on the sides of the seg¬ 
ment. • 

Nat. of Amhoyna, and the Malay Islands^ where it grows 
to be several feet high. 

17. P. daucifolia. R. 

Stipes smooth; fronds ovate, (about 12 inches high,) al¬ 
ternately superdecompound; its ultimate divisions minute 
and linear, almost entirely occupied with the fructifications. 

Nat. of the Eastern parts of Bengal. 

18. P. succyilenta. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 108. Acrosti- 
chum thalictroides et siliquosum. Roxb. Ceratopteris thalic- 
trpides. Brongn. Wall. Cat. 61, No. 81. 
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Annual, succulent. Fronds (from 2 inches to 5 feet high;) 
the barren decompound, with ultimate divisions broad, and 
variously lobate; the fertile super-decompdund, with ulti¬ 
mate divisions linear. 

Junglee Jhow of the !^ngalis. 

Nat. of various parts of India, wet places. 

Root fibrous, dark brown annual. 

Stipes between quadrangular and half round, sulcated. 

Fronds, barren pinnate, with pipnatifid leaflets. Fertile 
generally super-decompound; rfit;iA’io«stilternate; leaflets su¬ 
bulate, furrowed on the back, smooth; whole length (stipe 
included,) from 4 inches to 4 feet. 

Fructiflcations in a line of numerous, distinct capsules, 
until ripe, completely hid under the entirely reflected mar¬ 
gins of the leaflets. 

Capsules sessile, globular, girl(§rith the usual elastic ring. 

Seeds (or globules,) about.20 in each capsule. 

. 15. VITTAllIA. 

Fructiflcations in an uninterrupted marginal line. Involu¬ 
cre double, uninterrupted; one from the surface separating 
outwards ; the other from the margin of the frond turned in, 
separating inwards. 

1. V. lineata. Smith. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 109. 

Parasitic, stipes very short, compressed; fronds both fertile 
and sterile linear, entire, smooth, (from 4 to 8 inches long.) 

Pteris lineata. Linn. 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island: thence introduced into 
the Botanic Garden by Mr. W. Roxburgh, Jun. 

Parasitic with numerous fibrous roots, adhering to the 
bark of trees or putrid wood. 

Stem scarce any. 

Stipes very short, compressed, smooth. 

Fronds linear-lanceofate, entire, acute, smooth, and slen¬ 
der, like a blade* of grass; about 6 inches long, and less 
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than half an inch broad ; the barren and fertile are alike 
in shape and size. 

Fructification in an uninterrupted line, on the anterior 
margins that is, from the middle of the frond to within half 
an inch, ol'an inch of the apex, with a double involucre. 

2. V. divergens. R, Wall. Cat. 6.5, No.'219l. 

Stipes polished, black. Fronds linear, (12-15 inches 
high;) alterijately-piniiate; leaflets subensiform, obtuse, ajp- 
proximate, diverging, enlarged at the base on the upper 
angle. fFructiflcatidns as in Pteris, but with double invo¬ 
lucre.) 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island, where Mr. W, Roxburgh, 
Jun. found it growing in cool shady places. 

3. V. reseda, R. 

Stipes smooth; fronds oblique, (6-12 inches high,) alter¬ 
nately pinnate ; leaflets sessi||,subtrapczlfurm,obtuse, smooth. 
(Fructifications in a continued-line on the anterior margin 
and round the apex. Involucre double.) 

Nat. of Chittagong. 

4. V. lunulata. R, 

Fronds subsessile, linear, (6-12 inches high,) straight, al¬ 
ternately pinnate; leaflets sessile, approximate, (touching#) 
crescent-shaped, with inner edge straight. (Fructifications 
in a continued line. On the anterior and exterior margins. 
Involucre double.) 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island. 

5. V. parasitica. R. Lindsaea parasitica. R. Wall. Cat. 65, 
No. 2196. 

Parasitical. Stipes short, smooth, alternate on the creep¬ 
ing stem. Fronds oblong, alternately bipinnate, (about 2 
feet high;) pinnae linear; leaflets small, sessile, approximate, 
subtriangular, with the anterior side or margin, where the 
line of fructifications is found, circular. (Involucre double.) 

Nat. of Brince of Wales' /j»/arad,'where it was found by 
Mr. W. Roxburgh, Jun. growing on the'trunks oftrees. 
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6. V. interrupta. R. Lindsaea interrupta. R. Wall. Cat. 
65, No. 2195. 

Stipes polished, as long, or longer than ttie smooth, alter¬ 
nately bipinnate frondpinnae linear; leaflets triangularly- 
wedge-shaj)ed, with anterior margin, chiefly of^he barren 
fronds, gash-dentate. Line of fructifications on the anteri¬ 
or margin, and interrupted by the breaks therein. (Involu¬ 
cre double.) • 

Found by Mr. W. Roxburgh, growing on the ground,.in 
shady cool places on Prince of Wales'* tslaml. 


16. HN'DS/EA. • 

• * 

Fructifications in an uninterrupted line, a little removed 
from the margin. Involucre originating from the surface, 
continued; separating outwards.' 

1. L. odorata. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, 109. 

Stipes alternate from a creeping root, smooth; fronds alter- 
nately-pinnate; ledtlets petioled, trape/iform-falcatc, anterior 
margin gashed. 

An elegant, small, erect species, of from 6 to 12 inches in 
height; a native of the Garrow Hills; when dry and drying, 
sweetly fragrant. The line of fructification is completely 
marginal, and interrupted by the fissures on the anterior 
margin of the leaflets, and I would rather be inclined to^con- 
sider it a Hymenophyllum, if any thirfg like a column could be 
found within the involucre. 

2. L. bipinnata. R. 

Fronds alternately bipinnate, smooth; pinn® linear; leaf¬ 
lets sub-sessile, somewhat crescent-shaped, with an uninter¬ 
rupted line of fructifications, a very little removed from the 
anterior-exterior margin. (Involucre originating from the 
surface, continued, separating outwards.) 

Found by Mr. W. Roxburgh on Prince of Wales' Island. 
I am not certain if ever the thin edge of the leaf is turned 

3 tt 
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in (over the inner) involucre. 1 am rather inclined to think 
not; at least I have not been able to discover that it is. 

i ' 

It is exceeding like Vittaria parasitica^ and only a little 
larger, and more robust. 


17. ADIANTUM. 

Fructifications in roundish, separate, marginal spots; un¬ 
der, (and inserted into,)»the reflected involucre-like tips of 
the margin of the fronds which separate inwards. 

1. A. proliferUm. R. A. flagelliferum. Wall. Cat. 61, No. 
76, (quod nomep delendum.), 

Stipes filiform, hairy; fronds (6-12 indies long,) alternate- 
ly-pinnate, tailed at top, and there proliferous; leaflets 
triangular, anterior margin prasmorse, and more or less di¬ 
vided. 

Nat. of the Moluccas. 

2. A. caudatum. Mant. 308. Icon. Roxb. 14. t. 110. 

Stipes purple and hairy; fronds (6-12 Inches long,) alter- 

nately-pinnate, tailed at top, and there proliferous; pinnae 
subtrapcziform gashed. Fructifications under the reflected 
apices of the divisions of the pinnje. * 

Adiantum caule reflexo. Burnt. Zeyl. t. 5. f 1. has the 
leaflets longer and narrower than I have met with. 

Nat, of Hindoostan as well as Ceylon. 

Root perennial. * 

Stem none. 

Fronds simply pinnate, slender, reclined, about a foot 
long; apex often leafless, and striking root. 

Stipes a little villous, round. 

Leaflets alternate, subsessile, subtrapeziform, the anterior- 
exterior margin from three to six cleft, (with the fructifica¬ 
tions on the exterior margins of these divisions,) posterior and 
inner margins entire, striated, somewhat villous, length ge¬ 
nerally under an inch, and about half as much in breadth. 
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Fructifications y a large oblong cluster of minute capsules, 
on the under edge of the margin of the divisions of the 
leaflets. 

Involucre simple, separating on the inner side^ being a 
continuation of the segments of the leaflets. 

3. A. tenerum. R. A. Capillus. Linn. Wall. Cat. 61, 
No. 73. 

Stipes polished black; fronds (6-12 inches higji,) alternate¬ 
ly bi-tripinnate; its ultimate divisions fine-petioled, triangu¬ 
larly wedge-shaped, and often deeply *cut on the anterior, 
irregularly rounded margin. 

Found on the northern boundary of Oude^ by Mr. A. 
Gott. It is very like Dryandgr’s Lindsaa tenera. Trans. 
Linn. Soc, 3, p. 42, t. 10. 

4. A. microphyllum. R. A. venustum. Don. Wall. Cat. 61, 
No. 81. 

Stipes highly polished, deep brown. Fronds (12-18 in¬ 
ches high,) super-decompound; its ultimate divisions round- 
wedge-shaped ; anterior margin minutely dentate. Fructifi¬ 
cations from 1 to 3, though generally solitary, on the an¬ 
terior edge. 

Ilat. of the mountains north of Rohilcund. 

In my generic character of this genus, I have observed 
that the little annulated capsules, are inserted on the involu¬ 
cre itself, such being the case in all the above four species. 

18. DAVALLIA. (Smith.) 

Fructifications in roundish, separate spots, near the mar¬ 
gin. Involucres like scales, from the surface, distinct, se¬ 
parating outwards. 

1. D. angustifoUa. R. D. angustata, Wall. Cat. 63, No. 

^ 242, (quod nomen delendum.) 

Parasitic, creeping; Fronds sessile; both barren and 
fertile linear-lanceolate, lerrulate, firm and polished. Invo¬ 
lucres like scales. * 
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Nat. of Prince of Wales* Island^ and found by Mr. W. 
Roxburgh, running to a great extent up the trunks of 
trees. 

2. D. hngifoUa. R. 

Fronds linear, pectinato-pinnatifid, firm, though a little vil- 
lous on the upper surface; segments linear, obtuse, with 
about three fructifications just under their apices. Involucre^ 
like a pouchft 


Found, by Mr. W. Roxburgh, growing on well-shaded 
rocks on Prince of Wales* Island. 

3. D. pectinata. Smith. 

Creeping; petioles scaly. .Fronds (about (> inches high,) 
ovate-oblong, firm, and smooth, to the nerve pectinato-pin¬ 
natifid ; segments linear, obtuse, almost entire. Fructifica¬ 
tions in a row of numerous approximated dots, between the 
nerve of the segment and their margin. Involucres like 
scales. 

Found on the northern boundary of Oude, by A. Gott., 

Filix poly podium, &c. Pluk. t. 281),/.I and 2, are ex¬ 
ceeding like my plant. 

4. D. cordifolia. R. 

Creeping, petioles smooth, fronds about 6 inches high, 
long-cordate, polished, and very firm, oppositely pinnate; 
leaflets confluent falcate, obtuse, deeply crenate; the lower 
pair ..semicordate. Fructifications marginal, with very dis¬ 
tinct, roundish, hard scdly involucres, 

Nat. of the mountains north of Rohilcund. The habit of 
this species is remarkably hard and smooth. 

5. jD. serrata. R. 

Rachis 3-sided. Fronds alternately pinnate; leaflets li¬ 
near, firm and smooth, serrate. Fructifications solitary at 
each serrature. Involucre forming a small pouch, after the 
capsules expand. 

Found on Prince of Wales* Island, under the shade of 
trees, by Mr. W. Roxburgh. 
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0. D. muUiflorat R. Icon. Roxb. 14, t. 98, (sub nomine 
Polypodii Davallioidis.) D. psyrallela. Wall. J!at, 63, No. 251, 
(quod nomen delendum.) , 

Fronds linear and liqear-lanceolate, pinnate; leaflets al¬ 
ternate, crowded, sessile, linguiform, minute toward the top 
and base; margins crcnulate; 'anterior angle of the trun¬ 
cated base enlarged. Fructifications in a single line of se¬ 
parate spots near the margin. Involucre reiiform, sepa¬ 
rating outwards. • 

Nat. of the interior parts of Bengali Nepauli &c. The 
leaves are always erect, but when forced to rest on the 
ground, their tips take root and produce otj^er plants. 

Root fibrous, perepnial. • 

Stem scaly, creeping under the surface of the earth. 

Stipes short, channelled, covered with brown woolly scales. 

Fronds linear, or linear-lanceolate, nearly a foot long. 
Fertile and barren nearly alike. 

Pinnce alternate, sessile, tongue-shaped, rather obtuse, 
serrulate, smooth bn both sides, truncated at the base, and 
there the anterior angle is enlarged into an obtuse process; 
general length about an inch and a half, and less than half 
an«inch broad towards the base, and apex; of the young 
greatly smaller. 

Fructifications in numerous, (almost one for each serra- 
ture,) distinQt spots, near the margin. ^ 

Involucre reniform, separating oli the anterior and ex¬ 
terior edges. 

Capsules very numerous, chesnut-coloured. 

7. D. piiosa. R. Icon. Roxb. 14, 102, (sub nomine Poly¬ 
podii ciliati.) 

Fronds alternately bi-and-tripinnate, hairy; leaflets deep¬ 
ly crcnate, qr pinnatifid; ultimate segment thereof semicir¬ 
cular, somewhat crenulate, and generally three-flowered. 
Involucre ciliate and separating outwards. 
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Nat. of the ‘ eastern parts of the Delta of the Ganges. 
Thence introduced into the Botanic Garden, by Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan. 

t 

Root perennial, as thick as a rattan, hairy, creeping un¬ 
der the surface of the earth, from it descend many radical 
fibres. 

Stipes suberect, of a pale green colour, and tender substance,^ 
hairy; general length, frond included, from 2 to 3 feet. 

Fronds alternately bipinnate, hairy. 

Pinnae 8-10 pair, alternate. 

Pinnulae alternate, numerous, smaller towards the apex, 
gashed, or pinnatifid, with tlje segments rounded and cre- 
nate. « 

Fructifications from 1 to 5 distinct spots, near the margin 
of each segments of the (fertile) pinnulae. 

Involucrum, a single, ciliate, reniform ^ale, separating 
outwards. 

Capsules numerous, and in succession. 

Note .—The habit of this Plant is very different from the 
firm, polished, compact texture of this genus, as mentioned 
by Dr. Smith. 

8. D. trapesiformis. R. * 

Stipes smooth, nearly as long as the ovate-oblong, alter¬ 
nately bipinnate and tripinnatifid fronds (1-2 feet high;) 
leaflets subtrapeziform, obtuse, and more or less divid¬ 
ed into rounded segments. Fructifications in, generally, a 
single spot, near the bottom of the fissures of the ultimate 
segments. Involucre opening on the anterior margin, form¬ 
ing a pouch. 

Nat of the Moluccas. Is of a soft texture, tending to be 
villous. 

9. D. moluccana. R. Wall. Cat. 66, No. 2219. 

Stipes as long as the leaves, 4-sided, smooth. Fronds 
(1-2 feet high,) ovate, alternately bi-tripinnate; leaflets Ian- 
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ceolale, deeply gashed, smooth, asd rather firm. Fructifi¬ 
cations generally solitary, oiv the segment^ of the pinnules. 
Involucre a pouch. • 

Nat. of the Molucca^ 

10. D..chirtensis. Smith. Icon. Roxb. 14,*'t. 119. (unfi¬ 
nished pencil sketch.) D. tenulfolia. Sw. Wall. Cat. 63, No. 
245. 

Erect. Fronds lanceolate, alternately-tripiilnate, polish¬ 
ed ; ultimate divisions decurrent, w^dge-shaped ; apices trun¬ 
cate and generally 2-flowered. Involucre dentate. 

Trichomanes ehmensts^ Linn. 

An elegant, erect, slender^ polished spjicies, from 1 to 
2 feet higli, and of thin texhire; a native of the eastern 
parts of Bengal^ where it fructifies during the rains. The 
whole of the annulated capsulae are inserted by means of very 
slender pedicels into the very bottom of the 2-valved pouch. 

19. DICKSONIA. 

Fructifications in roundish, marginal, distinct, prominent 
spots. Involucre double; one (the inner,) from the (under) 
surface, separating outward; the other from the margin of 
th#frond turned in over the former, and separating inwards. 

1. D. moluccana. R. Wall. Cat. 65, No. 2173. 

Stipes, divisions a little hairy. Fronds (3-4 feet high,) al¬ 
ternately bipinnate; leaflets ensiform, the fertile more deep¬ 
ly serrate, with the fructifications on the points of the ser- 
ratures. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands. 

20. CYATHEA. 

Fructifications scattered, roundish, standing in an hemi¬ 
spherical calyx, which bursts at the top, without an oper¬ 
culum. 

1. C. pinnata. R. ( 5 . Brunonis. Wall. Cat. 63, No. 179, 
(quod nomen delendum.) 
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Fronds (5-8 feet high,)smooth, alternately pinnate, leaflets 
linear, acute, and slightly waved; above shining. Fructifica¬ 
tions in numerouSj^^ globose spots, near the nerve of the leaflets. 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island, where Mr. W. Roxburgh 
found it un3^ the shade of lofty trees. 

2. C. tripinnatifida. R. =C. excelsa. Sw. Wall. Cat. 63, 
No. 181, (sub nomine C. bipinnatifidae.)? ^ 

Fronds nnny, (some 10 feet high,) alternately-tripinna- 
tifid, smooth and firm; leaflets broad-cnsiform, toward, the 
base deeply pinnatifld; segments thereof falcate, entire, or 
serrulate, with a single row of 5-6 spherical spots of the 
fructifications on each side of, their rib. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands. 

These are the only two species of this very well-marked 
genus which I have yet met with in India. In both, the 
capsules while young, are enveloped in a thin, spherical, 
entire, membrane, aflixed round their insertions on the frond, 
forming a resemblance to a pounce bag. When the capsules 
are advanced to maturity, they burst (generally) at the top. 

21. TRICHOMANES. 

Fructifications inserted into the margin of the leaf sepa¬ 
rate. Involucre urn-shaped, opening outwards. Columns ex¬ 
tending beyond the involucre, like styles. 

T. campanulatum. R. Hymenophyllum campanulatum. 
R. Wall. Cat. 66, No. 2199. 

Creeping, villous; petioles erect, hairy, shorter than the 
2-3-inches high, bipinnatifid leaves. Rachis winged. Fruc¬ 
tifications at and near the apex of the fronds, campanulate. 

Found by Dr. Buchanan at Chittagong. 

2. T. laciniatum. R. 

Fronds alternately pinnate, with the rachis fibrous; leaflets 
oblong, and cuneate-oblong, finely laciniate, firm and smooth, 
with a few long urn-shaped fructifications at their apices. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands. 
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3. T. caruifoHum. R. 

Stipes smooth, greatly longer than the tri-quadripinnatifid 
fronds, ultimate segments thereof sublineai^ and dccurrent. 
Fructifications lateral, subpedicelled, with most loiig filiform 
columns. , 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island^ where it grows in small 
tufts, about 4 or (> inches high. 

4. T. lucidum. R. Davallia elegatis. Willd. 

No> 253. 

Scandent, stem scaly; stipes smooth* fronds polished and 
firm; subaltetnately quadripinnate; ultimate segments sub- 
lanceolate, serrate, gashed, or pinnatifid. Fructifications 
solitary, and sunk in^the sinusqpi round the margins of the 
leaflets, compressed. 

Nat. of Prince of Wales' Island, where it was found by W. 
Hunter, Esq. 

I could discover no column in this plant; is it therefore 
to be referred to Hymenophyllum ? The habit is rather firm 
and polished. * 

5. T. malayanum. R. 

Stipes and racliis polished, fronds (4-5 feet High,) quadri- 
piiinate; ultimate divisions small and cuneate, with the flat¬ 
tened fructifications, (I or 2,) in their truncated apices, and 
composed of two valves, without column. 

Nat. of the Malay Islands. 

22. MARATTlA. 

Capsules oval, bursting longitudinally on their upper side; 
disclosing several cells in each division. 

1. M. pinnata. R. • Angiopteris crassipes. Wall. Cat. 63, 
No. 187. 

Fronds (4-5 feet high,) smooth, generally oppositely pin¬ 
nate, leaflets linear-lanceolate, entire, polished. Capsules 
numerous, crowded (cross-ways) into a broad, uninterrupted 
line, a little within the margin. 

Nat. of the Molucca Islands, 
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As 1 have found in the H. C. Botanic Gardens ample evidence that Dr. Roxburgh 
was a methodical Botanist, and that he did not name and describe a plant, and then 
make away with it, but very generally, illustrated his species by drawings and 
dried specimens, 1 consider it advisable to append a list of those species, which 
appear somehow or other to have attracted no notice, and most of which will very 
probably bcf found under other and much later names, without characters, in the 
Catalogue of the E. I. Herbarium by Dr. Walhcli. 


Salvinia verticillata. 

-imbricata, 

Isoetes capsularis. 
Lycopodium pendulum. 

— -^ristatum. 

-imbricafum. 

Ophioglossum furcatum. 
Osmunda lanceolata. 
Acrostichum ramentaceum. 

10-scmipinnatuin. 

-alati ;n. 

-seetacoouense. 

Polypudium attenuatum. 

-cxcavatuin. 

-lucidum. 

-ferrugineuni 

-rupestre. 

-— proliferum. 

-acuminatum. 

*20-mucronatum. 

-tenerum. 

-semisagittatum. 

-- mvolucratum. 

———— nudatum. 

-longifulium, 

-acutum, 

-pilosum. 

-furcatum. 

— -multiflorum. 

30 —i;-confertuin. 

-confluens. 

— -squarrosum. 

-scariosum. 

---impuber, 

-elatum. 

-tridentatum. 

-felinum. 


Asplenium linguaeforme. 

---monanthemoides. 

•10 --serrulutum. 

-crenatum. 

---cultrifoliuin. 

-varium. 

-hemioiiitoides. 

-mixtuin. 

-j— miiliQorum. 

-bipinnatum. 

-tripinuatum. 

-— wuodwardioides. 

50 Scolopendnum lanceolatum. 
Blcchnum angustifolium. 

-decurrens. 

Pteris gruminifulia. 

■ -lobata. 

-linearis. 

--multitida.. 

-pectjnata. 

-gracilis. 

-tripinnatifida. 

GO-pedatifida. 

-daucifolia. 

Vittaria resecta. •> 

■ -lunulata. 

Lindsma udorata. 

-bipinnata. 

Davallia longifoiia. 

-cordifolia. 

- serrata. 

--pilosa. 

70-trapeziformis. 

Trichomanes laciniatum. 

---carnifolium. 

- malayanum. 


In conclusion, 1 have to request that for 1827, at the end of the first paragraph, 
p. 465, 1817 may be substituted, otherwise Dr. Wallich might be considered as 
having been in charge of Roxburgh’s MSS. and Drawings only 15 years, whereas 
25 yean is the correct period of his guardianship of the MSS. and Drawings of 
Roxburgh and Buchanan Hamilton.—W. G. 
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Some Memoranda on the Geology of SiJckim. Communicated 

by D. Liston, Esq. ^ 

[With a Sketch Map of the Country, Plate XXXV.] 

The portion of SikkinS visited by me in company with 
Capt. B. is’ bounded on the east by the river Teesta; on the 
north by the Kullait; on the cast and north by the great Run- 
geet; And on the south by the Morung or Terai. Darjeeling 
I first approached from the plains^ by the neuf road along 
Sinchul, and had occasion to travel that course several times; 
once also we proceeded from Punkabaree to Darjeeling by the 
valleys of the Bellassun and smaller Rungeet, and returned 
by the same path to Kursiong. From KurSiong we on one 
occasion proceeded fo Punkabaree by the left side of the 
Bellassun. We travelled down the great Rungeet, Teesta and 
Jubbon rivers to the plains. We likewise sought the sources 
of the Mahannudee under ^|ahaldaram from Kursiong, and 
returned to Darjeeling round the shoulder of Sinchul, crossing 
the Rungoong at.Sengenboom, and ascending by Ging to 
Darjeeling. We also ascended the valley of the great Rungeet, 
Classing the Rumam, Rutto and Reshee rivers td the Kullait, 
and proceeded up the Kullait three or four marches. I left 
Capt. B. at Hee, a Liuiboo settlement on that river ; he per¬ 
severed in making an attempt to reach the snow, though pre¬ 
vented from attaining his object by the jealousy of the 
people; while I returned to Darjeeling by a little frequented 
path, which skirts the sources of the Reshee and Ruttoo, and 
crosses the valleys of the Rumam and small Rungeet. Thus 
I had good opportunities of seeing the country, and if I make ^ 
but an imperfect report of its geological appearance, the cause 
lies rather in my f^ant of qualification to make proper use of 
my advantages, than from my not having possessed occasions 
which I might have availed myself of with profit. 

The general result of my observations is, that the higher 
ridges are composed of gneiss rock, but round their sides is to 
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be found a fold of slate overlying that, and lower down the 
mountains, sandstone is to be met with, super-imposed on 
the slate. 

The ridge by wRieh Darjeeling is approached from the plains, 
and along wljich the new road runs is gneiss, as above stated, 
from about half-way between Punkabaree Dak Bungalow 
and the Kursiong Hotel pretty uniformly, and to near 
on one spur and to near Tukvar on another spur. The upper 
portion of Gfiongla is gnejss, and on these parts of the moun¬ 
tains, oak trees abound. The higher portion of Singreeong is 
gneiss, and the ridge from Hce on the Kullait stretching south¬ 
ward, and from which the Reshee and Ruttoo take their ori¬ 
gin, is of the saihc primitive rock, and they are also covered 
with oak forest. The upper portion of Chinchul likewise ex¬ 
hibits the same natural characters, geological and botanical. 

The cultivated lands may be said to mark the limit of the 
aluminous deposit; for it is only on the black soils that the 
people of the country think it worth while to sow grain, as 
they say, the red soil gives but a very scanty out-turn in com¬ 
parison with what the dark coloured lands afford. On the 
upper lands, "the alumina is only met with in a disintegrated 
state; towards the banks of the rivers it occurs in the stratifi¬ 
ed form of slate. 

Captain Herbert in his account of the Geology of the 
Himalayas, so far as examined by him, states, it is difficult 
to draw any distinctions between the mica slate and clay slate 
formations in those regions, and the observation seems to 
hold good for the section of those mountains now spoken of. 

From Tukvar to the Rungeet, and up the Rungeet valley 
by the road to old Sikkim over Chakoong, Sungreeong and 
Rinchinpoore, and along the Kullait, we passed through land 
in cultivation, or that bore traces of having been one time 
sown or culturable, except where too steep and rocky to 
admit of being so used. But from an elevation, a little higher 
than Hee on the Kullait, and south of it by' the sources of the 
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Ruttou and Reshee till the tributaries of the Ruinuin arc 
reached^ gneiss mountains are only met with, and the coun¬ 
try is there left in a state of nature. 

In the Bellassur valley, the cultivation may also.be consi¬ 
dered to mark the elevation to which the aluminous soils 
rise. On the east side of the ^onada range, the mountain 
under Mahaldarem is too steep to admit of cultivation being 
attempted on it high up, and we had made a march and a 
half down the hill before vve camg on slate in aitu: as we 
approached the Munna or MahanuddeS we met with sand¬ 
stone, slate and sandstone are also found on the Rektee, and on 

the small streams about Punkabaree, and on the low hills in 

• • 

its neighbourhood j and at that place and abote it till half-way 
to the level on which Kursiong Hotel stands, mica slate 
abounds, and forms the outer covering rock of the mountain. 

From the junctions of the small Ruugeet and great 
Ruugeet to the junction of the latter with the Teesta, slate 
occurs, and down the valley of the Teesta, by Sideongbleoo, 
Dimma and Britgcmg, the country presents a slate formation. 
On the Subbok, clay stones and sandstones obcur. 

From the Munna over Sutong, across the* Kieng over 
Mjjngpo, across the Rungzo up Rienghien-yon-lot, and till 
well up Sinchul, we meet slate. At Rienghien-yon-lot the 
country bears marks of having been extensively under culti¬ 
vation not many years ago. 

The minerals met with by me in the Sikkim hills arc gneiss 
rock in the highest positions, and it is also found protruding 
through slate at the elevations where that rock occurs in 
many places, as on Rinchonpoom, where abrupt masses of it 
with a weathered look remind one of the storm-beaten rock 
seen on sea coasti? in other regions. To me the dip of the 
gneiss seemed generally, if not uniformly, to be back from the 
vaUey from 15® to 20® by the eye. This is seen in many 
places, but no where mdre clearly than at Boodam, Seguar, a 
precipice in the valley of the Boodam, a tributary to the 
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Rumaiii; where-the rock rises very high, and bears the appear¬ 
ance of some fott of the giants, with bastions of enormous 
proportions, and*other phenomena in keeping. 

In the, quartz* of the gneiss I liave met lime, as on 
the Pucheem, road; and near the top of Goongla following 
the old road up the Bellas^un valley to the Rungeet valley, 
there is a piece of gneiss rock through which small amethysts, 
or seed amethysts are profusely scattered, of the size of half 
a barley-corn. ^ , 

It may be worth '^hile to mention, that the gneiss rock 
about Darjeeling contains nodules of a flinty appearance, 
or more probably they are fused quartz, which some have 
supposed to be fossil remains. There is a specimen to be 
seen on Mr. Turton^s grounds, which has an appearance re¬ 
sembling the back of a huge lizard, with divisions answering 
to the scales; but the divisions seemed to me to pass down 
through the mass of the specimen, and not to have taken 
their shapes from the covering of any animaPs body, or from 
having been filtered into a mould shaped* from any animal 
which had originated the form for its reception. The cir¬ 
cumstance of no fossil remains having been heretofore found 
on primitive rocks, may be thought to cause an uuwilliijg- 
ness to admit these appearances to be what some have thought 
them to be; but for my own part I have no theory to main¬ 
tain in geological matters, and would readily agree to their 
being fossil relics, if I saw reason for their being so considered. 
In the menilites of Mcnilmoutant, we have something of the 
kind now spoken of (and they by the bye are allowed to be of 
, animal origin) only on a smaller scale, for the quartzy nodules 
here alluded to, are of a much greater size than any menilites 
I ever saw, and may weigh some of them many pounds. 

Lower on the hills as above remarked than the gneiss, slate 
occurs in the forms both of mica slate and of clay slate, 
and in the former chiefly graphite is *lnet with, *as at Punka- 
baree on the new road; also in the land*slip to the east of 
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the Dak Bungalov? where the road was originally laid out, 
and on the Roklee or Rektee^ three or four miles to tlie SE. 
across the hills, and where there is a lic1\ frequented by 
the animals of the foresjjt. Graphite is also met with near 
the Joom .lime deposit in slate, but whether clay slate 
or mica slate I do not know. We likewise met with it on 
the Munna in mica slate, and a small trace of it was found 
at Mungpo, between the Rieng and Rungzo, in glay slate. 

It is superimposed on the slate that vve find lime deposits 
on Chakoong and Sungrecong. These deposits are tufaceous, 
and so far as I can conjecture or observe, if not original in 
their character, they must be .exudations from stores of the 
material contained wjthin the hill, and contiguous to the lo¬ 
calities where these deposits are observed to occur. There 
are of these deposits with which I am acquainted four, and 
they are in each instance connected with streams of water 
which pass through them; ifnd in regard to three of them I 
have made some search for co-existent, compact and primitive 
limestone with whibh they mighf have a connection or relation, 
but without success. In each instance, the stream leaves on 
the stones it passes over, a covering of lime. At Chakoong 
we* followed the brook beyond the first deposit met with, 
and finding it still leaving marks of its character, we pro¬ 
ceeded onward to a second deposit, above which the indica¬ 
tions of lime became feeble, though they still occurred; 
but the conclusion we came to froin the appearance of the 
channel of the brook, compared with w’hat we had passed 
on our way upwards was, that we had got beyond the prin¬ 
cipal store of the mineral. 


At Joom I followed the stream beyond any trace of lime, 
and till I came to a debris of slate, and subsequently I pass¬ 
ed repeatedly above and behind the deposit, though by the 
same route, and could detect no apparent trace of lime in 
any of the streams leading from the Joom face of the 
Chakoong mountain to the great Rungeet river. 
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At the first <leposit on Singreeoiig or at Singonong, as that 
portion of the mountain is called, on the road to old Sikkim 
and Payraiontsu, jwe made no investigation; but at the second 
deposit, <\'hich is higher up the mountain,' I went round the 
deposit and tould discover no lime, but only at the place 
where the calc tuffa is met <vith; so unless the lime is brought 
out of the bowels of the mountain by the water that percolates 
through a sftorc of it, it is difficult to conjecture where it 
comes from. In r.ll the instances the streams on which the 
lime is met with, drain but a small portion of the mountains 
on which they are found, as Is evident by paying regard to the 
divisions into which they are respectively broken. 

I believe active search would lead to the discovery of a 
small lime deposit at Punkabaree on the stream that crosses 
the road about half a mile below the Dak Bungalow ; up that 
brook and under a waterfall some way from the road, Capt. 
B. picked up a piece of tufaceou^lime, but impure, as on burn¬ 
ing it ran together, and would not slake. We afterward endea¬ 
voured to penetrate beyond the fall in search of lime, but a 
storm coming on, prevented our succeeding at that time, and 
we never found an opportunity of renewing the attempt. 

In addition to these lime deposits, there is also found a small 
supply of marl, I am told, on Goke hill, by the small Rungeet, 
and in a straight line from Darjeeling to Chakooiig lime 
deposit : by the analysis of Mr. Piddington it is partly 
magnesia and partly linie, and would it is likely form a good 
enough mortar, if prepared for this purpose, but it is only 
used for white-washing edifices by the Booteeas and Lep- 
chas, and is not burnt for cement. 

A flinty slate is met with on Chakoong in masses on the 
road to old Sikkim and Paymiontsu before mentioned; we 
also found flinty slate at the junction of the Munnaand Selim. 

On the great Rungeet river, at the end of Goke spur, clay 
slate is met with, nearly perpendicular and in^the direction 
of the river’s course;^ and the same rock is found at differ- 
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ent declinations in every valley. Quartz stfatifidd is also found 
in a nearly perpendicular position on the small Kungeet^ as 
is mica slate on the great Rungeet at the dorth end of the 
Tukvar spur, and I believe also on the small Rungeet, at the 
spot calle4 the Bhoot Bungalow by the Lepshas, not far 
above the junction of the two rivers of that name. 

On Chakoong, sandstone occurs with other amorphous se¬ 
condary stones, and the same, according to my recollection,* is 
true of Sungreeong and Rinchanpoon4..We ipet with sandstone 
on the Subbok river and on the Rektee, with different other 
clay rocks. Some of the sandstones we saw on the Subbok 
and Munna contain pebbles imbedded in them, or disseminati 2 ,d 
through them. On the Teesta and great Rungeet we found 
basalt and porphyry, and also actinolite in rolled masses. 
Traces of iron are to be met with in every valley, and this 
mineral impregnates numerous springs in many of the hills, 
as for instance at the old cane-bridge on the Bollassun, jit the 
end of Goke on the great Rungeet, where there is also a clialy- 
beate spring reflkoilfed medicinal by the Lepchas and Booteeas, 
and employed, heated, by them in the cure of sores; gene¬ 
rally indeed the springs by the rivers bear marks of being 
ch'Uybeate. A hot spring is mentioned in Mr. Smith’s Dar¬ 
jeeling Guide, as occurring higher up the Rungeet in the 
direction of Paymiontsu, which is used for baths by the na¬ 
tives in cutaneous and other disorders. ^ 

On the great Rungeet, where a sedond spur from the Tuk- 
ver ridge in travelling eastward abuts on the river, I picked 
up a fossil bone about the size of a deer’s leg bone, (it is now 
in Dr. Campbell’s possession) j it seemed quite silicified, and 
was a drift bone^ so that it could not be guessed from wlience it 
had come, and though I searched diligently for an hour or 
two in the same place, 1 could find no fellow to the specimen; 
but the spot ought to be looked over anew, after the afinual 
floods have tskeii off, and would perhaps yield some reward 
for the labour of examination. 

3 X 
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Such are a feiv of the minerals noticed by me in the 
Sikkim hills. I have no doubt, many other, and more curious 
specimens cami under my eye, but that I failed to notice or 
recognize them, my sight being imperfect,* both in observing 
objects any way remote, and in distinguishing colours; some 
of those mentioned I should not have known of, unless my 
attention had been directed to them by Capt. B.^s kindness. 

*A remarkchas been made by Captain Herbert in his Report 
on the Geology of the Himalayas to this effect, that a first 
view of any portion of these hills suggests the idea of a cha- * 
otic mass of mountains without any perceptible principle of 
a|rangeraent, .and that it is by tracing the river courses that 
the best notion of the position of the mountain ridges rela¬ 
tively to each other is to be obtained. This remark is em¬ 
phatically applicable in every point to the portion of the 
Himalaya which form the country of Sikkim. 

A close examination of this ^region is apt to suggest the 
opinion, that it is now very much in the state assumed by it 
at tile commencement of the present consutuHon of things on 
the surface of our globe. The rivers run through valleys which 
seem at first to have been hollowed out for their reception, 
and bear little mark of change, whether caused* by violent con¬ 
vulsions of nature or the slower action of the attrition of waters 
upon barriers which may at one time have caused them ob¬ 
struction in their free course towards the plains. The smaller 
torrents join the greate'r streams unopposed in the direction 
given them by their vallies, which, to borrow an anatomical 
terra, anastomose into each other; and the great rivers are 
poured into the plains direct through their channels, and have 
no cross ridges to struggle through before debouching on the 
low lands, as is the case with many other streams in various 
countries; as for instance with the great Gunduk, which is 
discharged into the plains through a ridge of sandstone hills. 

^Perhaps exceptions to the above observation^ occur in the 
rdutes taken by us in some parts of the valley of the Bellassun. 
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Under Kursiong, the portions of the valley in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the old eane^bridge is flat and reedy, and looks as if it 
had not improbably been the bottom of a lake! The same re¬ 
mark applies to another circular portion of tfie valley .bounded 
by steep rocks, half a mile or three-quarters of mile higher 
up the river than the old bridge; here the rocks approach the 
river on each side at the south end of the portion of the valley 
in question, and may at one time have been united, and htfve 
yielded to the influence of running ;(vater, or been otherwise 
broken down. Again further down the rivtr than the old bridge 
and on the right bank of the river, there are two or three cir¬ 
cular basins with narrow and steep rocky sides, extending from 
half-a mile to a mile to the west^of the presdbt course of the 
river, which if examined, might be found perhaps to have held 
collections of water now drained off by the river flowing free¬ 
ly through them; a thorough investigation of the appearances 
of the localities, however, owuig to the heavy jungle, could not 
be undertaken without occasioning much trouble and fatigue. 

The rocks forming the edge of the basins above-mentioned 
have in them curious openings, which serve as passes from 
one to another, of a size large enough to permit "elephants to 
coi^e and go, and perhaps they have been formed by these 
sagacious animals having selected soft places in the rock 
and worn it down by frequent transit. It may be remai-ked 
by the way, that they are extremely ingenious in making 
roads, shewing themselves no mean adepts in selecting gentle 
ascents by means of well-devised zig-zags: an elephant road 
when come upon far surpasses a Lepcha path for easy tra¬ 
velling ; these last generally go as straight up the mountain 
as a man can inanage to walk. Unfortunately, the elephant 
tracks are only met with on the lowest range of hills, the 
* animals do not penetrate deep into the country, and only it is 
supposed, seek the elevated lands during the rains; at least 
this was the •inference *we drew from the appearance of the 
traces of them we met with in our rambles. 
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Further, a small piece of alluvial land on .the banks of the 
small Rungeet, elevated some feet above the present level 
of the highest floods as met by me under Goke spur, and 
a similar, appearance on the Rumam at the Boodam valley to 
the west of ^hakoong and Nissjee or Goke, give,indications 
as if these rivers had at one time been partially obstructed in 
their courses, and had remained stagnant for a considerable 
petiod, from some unknown cause, in former times; and 
Capt. B, who went down the valley and bed of the Rumam 
on one occasion from Chakoong, found traces of a broken 
barrier on it, and met with very rugged ground, in the course 
of the river; ,still there is little appearance of extensive or 
general change liaving occurred in the course of the rivers of 
these hills, so far as we examined them, for many ages. 

Yet though there be no striking indications of convulsions, 
or even of gradual and great change in the river beds or val¬ 
leys of the country, there are appearances occasionally met 
with, which shew the condition of these regions not to have 
alw^tys been what it is in the present day; Thus thfere is in 
the neighbourhood of Subbokgola, down towards the Teesta, a 
high broken bank of a hundred feet and more in elevation, the 
upper portion of which, or as much as is exposed, is mado up 
of boulders of from two to three feet in diameter. A like 
phenomenon is seen on the banks of the Selim Nuddee, a 
milejor two above its junction with the Munna, and a simi¬ 
lar bank is also found oil the Munna about a couple of miles 
above its junction with the Selim, and of great height; 
nor is it easy to account for the arrangement of materials, 
nothing that is now talking place in those quarters having 
any tendency to occasion such results. 

Again, the large rounded boulders found high up the 
mountain torrents, and which the present streams at their* 
highest never have.moved, far less rolled; shew us, that 
a force far greater than is now exhibited, or at least a 
power of a differrat kind or differently directed, brought 
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them to their present places, and gave them their exist¬ 
ing forms. 

On the Teesta, I observed an arrangement of boulders 
which it is difficult to account for. The stones near J;he river, 
and within, reach of its highest floods, bear the ysual rounded 
shape of water-worn stones, while those above the reach of 
the highest floods that now ever occur as I conceive, are of 
an angular shape, and lie piled as a wall of say^six or eight 
feet high, in which position they seem to have settled for a 
lengthened period. * * 

The Sikkim hills being characterized by a scarcity of lime, 
it may be worth while noticing, that the country is at the 
same time remarkable for the limited nature of its concho- 
logy. The species not only are few in number, but the indi¬ 
viduals belonging to any given species are at the same time 
very scanty. Now it may be asked, is the reason of this 
deficieucy in this class of •animals owing to the want of 
material necessary for the formation of shells, or, is it an ac¬ 
cident to be accounted for on some other unknown princi¬ 
ple ? Certain it is, there is no want of birds in the country, 
and of course they must have the means of finding material 
for.forming the shells of their eggs, yet this too may be effect¬ 
ed by the greater power of locomotion in birds than in 
mollusca, and in their capacity to go to more remote dis¬ 
tances in search of substances that may afford the means of 
producing a requisite covering* for their eggs. Quadrupeds 
too thrive in the country, and are not stunted in growth, nor 
to appearance inconvenienced in any way by want of a sup¬ 
ply of matter to form the bones of their structure. 

One other observation which it occurs to me to make here, 
is, that the valleys*about Darjeeling are generally not insalu¬ 
brious at any season. The natives say, they arc never*affect- 
ed by fever by going any where in them, except in the rains 
to a small extent. Tlfe hills are steep, and the rain which 
falls on them, thoiigh very abundant, runs quickly off them; 
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nor are there 'fiat places of, large expanse in the bottom of 
the valley, any where in which the water can stagnate. There 
may be a spot dt two which deserve to be excepted from the 
character of heallhiness, and these are marked as the habita¬ 
tions of dempns, who in the hills, as well as in the plains, • 
have the character of causing disease in waste and jungle 
tracts. By my own experience I should pronounce the val¬ 
leys healthy^from November to May, for I travelled through ^ 
them during that jperiod ^f the year, and had no ague or ill¬ 
ness, yet so* predispbsed was my constitution from former 
sickness to disease of this character, that passing through 
the Terai, and remaining a few days at .Titaleea in June, 
brought on an attack of jungle fever. 


Description of a new species (f venomous Snake^ Elaps 
Macclellandi. By J. T. Reinhardt, Junior^ Professor 
of Zoologyt Copenhagen. . , 

This new species is of rather slender form; the short 
head, the broad, rounded and obtuse muzzle, as well as small 
eyes, resemble Elaps lemniscatus. The nostrils are large 
and situated between the 2 nasal plates, or perhaps rather 
behind the first. In the upper jaw, as far as I could dis¬ 
cover after a strict examination, no solid teeth are to be 
founU behind the venomous fangs. Among the plates of the 
head, the occipital plates aj-e distinguished by their size 
and oblong form; two temporal plates, lying one behind 
the other, separate them from the labial plates, which are 
7 at each side, of these the third and fourth border the 
eye. There are two back plates and one occular. The 
inferior labial plates are 6 in number at each side; they in¬ 
crease to the fourth, which is the largest of them all. 

The body is of the normal form of the genur.; it is cover¬ 
ed with simple rhomboidal scales. Tiie number of the 
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rows of scales amount to 13, and in that respect our new 
serpent diders from the generality of the species of the 
genus, (in which the number of the rows of scales amount 
to fifteen, and agrees with a few species, forming with 
them a separate little group) to which it beai;s no further 
resemblance either in colour or physionomy. The abdomi¬ 
nal plates are rather broad and in number 2\6, The tail 
is thick, moderately pointed and short, or about one-tenthrof 
the entire length, underneath it is povered with 27 pairs of 
subcaudal plates. At the root of the ‘tail, the number of 
the TOWS of scales amount to 9. 

With respect to the system of coloration, it (Tbviates from 

the rest of the Asiatic species of the Elaps by an annulated 

_ • ® 

body. The colour of the^ specimen preserved in spirits, 
is brownish red at the upper parts of the body, being 
somewhat paler in the midst of the scales, than at the 

edges; down the sides of Jhe body this colour becomes 

« 

more and more light, and passes at the under-parts into 
a yello^iish white.* The whole body from the neck to the 
end of the tail is surrounded by black rings about a line 
in breadth, which are generally placed at the* distance of 
an .inch, but sometimes nearer to each other. In a few 
places there are slight* irregularities in the colouring the 
rings not reaching to the abdomen, and thus being only half 
rings. The row of scales, situated at the median line of 
the back, are here and there marked with a black fioint 
or streak. 

In the midst of the abdomen we find a row of irregular 
black spots, placed betwixt every two rings. 

The head has the colour of the under-parts, but its back 
is marked with <\vo very broad cross bars, so that only 
the band of the muzzle, and a transversal band Rebind, 


* Elaps furcdttts Schn: Elaps hivirgatus and a new species, which the 
royal Museum in Copenhagen has got from the island of I’ulo-Pinang. 
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the eyes are’ yellow. However, it is probable, that the 
colours of the living animal are very different. Total length 
ii!5 inches, 6 linis: length of the tail 2 inches, 3 lines: Scuta 
abdominalia 216*: Scutella subcaudalia 27. 

This new species, which is a native of Assam^l take the 
liberty of dedicating to the eminent naturalist, Mr. McClel¬ 
land, Bengal Medical Service, to whom the Royal Museum 
in* Copenhagen is indebted for the only example I have^ 
seen. • 

Copenha^en^ March 10, 1843. 




Jerdon's Illustrations of Indian Ornithology. 

We have been favoured with the si^it of the first number of this 
work, published at Madras, by J. B. Pharoah, containing twelve co¬ 
loured plates, with a full description of the species figured; the whole 
to be completed in four numbers, price 6 rupees each. The execution of 
the plates and the colouring which has been done under the sujierm- 
tendence of the author, T. C. Jerdon, Esq. Madras Medical Service, 
together with the general appe^ance and character of the work, sur¬ 
passes any thing of the kind that has yet been attempted in the way 
of Zoological publications in India. Wc merely refer to the work 
upon this occasion, as highly creditable not only to the author, but to 
the B.*esidency at which it is got up, and sincerely hope it may meet 
with that support which it deserves from the admirers of the interest¬ 
ing subject of which it treats. Mr. Blyth has requested us to insert 
the following valuable notes by himself on the contents of the pre¬ 
sent number, which we do with much pleasure:— 

“ The Nisaetus grandis, Hodgson, figured in Plate I. is, I have now 
reason to suspect, identical with the European Aquila Bovelli, which 
speciesr is included in Mr. Vigne’s list of birds procured in Tibet, 
Kashmir, &c. published Proc. Zool. Soc. for 1841, p. 6. It certain¬ 
ly differs in several respects from the typfe of Nisaetus, Hodgson, so 
exemplified by N. jmlcher cristatellus (apud Elliot, which is identi- 
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cal with^pallidus of Hodgson,) niveus and Kienierii, alVof which are in 
the Asiatic Society’s Museum, approaching the restricted Aquilee in all 
except its lengthened tarsi. The four species of t#ue Nisaiilus here 
mentioned, I must further add in reference to Mr. Jerdou'g sugges¬ 
tions on the^subject, are quite distinct from eacli other; but I am 
not satisfied of the identity of N. cristatpllus apud Elliot, with the bird 
so named in Jardinc and Selby’s ‘ Illustrations of Ornithology’. 

Rhipidura hypocantha, Blyth, noticed in the description attacly^d 
to Plate II, has been justly separated by Mr. Hodgson By the generic 
appellation Chelidorynx. , , • 

Plate III.—Respecting the species here figured (which I still prefer 
to class in Phcenicophceus, as this group is recognised in my monograph 
of eastern CuculideB), Mr. Jerdon hns mistaken mjr meaning in the 
passage which he quotes. What I* intended by the expression— 
“No doubt the present species is alluded to in both cases,” was, 
that the Indian bird referred to by Levaillant and the Ceylon bird of 
Danicll, were identical with Mr. Jerdon’s species, but certainly not 
with the African Serisomus erktatus. I may add, that the Pk. 
tristis, Cuv. Melias tristis of I*esson, and my Ph. longicaudatus has 
just been obtained ia the vicinity of Calcutta; and that a third 
species, the P/i. Sumairanus (Cuculus Sumatranus, llai&es, and appa¬ 
rently Melias Diardi of Lesson,) is common on the hill ranges of Assam. 
The Zanclostomus sirker appears to me to be very decidedly separable 
from the above group, and to be rightly classed by Mr. Jerdon. 

Plate VI.— Prima cursitans of Franklin. Both this and the various 
other Indian Prinice of authors, certainly do not appear separable as a 
group from the African Drymoicde, numerous species of whioh are 
figured in Dr. A. Smith’s ‘ Zoology of South Africa.’ 

Plate VII.—The Asiatic Society has recently received from Mr. 
Hodgson, a female specimen of Tchitria Paradisea, in similar parti¬ 
coloured plumage to that of the male figured by Mr. Jerdon. As 
the middle tail-(ipathers of this specimen are fulf grown, and do not 
exceed those of an ordinary female, instead of being greatly elongat- 
, ed as in the male, this circumstance may help to convince Mr. 
Jerdon of the accuracy of my former statement, that “ both sexes 
attain the white garb with full maturity,” albeit the sex of a white 
female may not have*yet been ascertained by actual dissection. 

3 Y 
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Plate XI .—PkcBnicornis flammens, apud Jcrdon, would appear to 
be the same species as the Ph. elegans of Mr. M'Clelland and Dr. 

r 

Horsfield’s catal(%ue of the birds procured ia Assam, published in 
Proc. Zogl. 8oc. for 1839, p. 156.* 


Indication of a raised Sea coast at Malacca. 


A bed of marine shells has been found at Malacca more than a 
mile from thp sea, and at a depth of from 15 to 18 feet below the 
surface of the soil, during some excavations for public works, made 
under the superintendencD of Lieut. Mafdman, 24th llcgt. M. N. I. 
They were communicated by Lieut. Spottiswoodc of the same corps 
to William Griffith, Esq. F. L. S. of the Madras Medical Service, 
and forwarded to the Geological Society, with the following remarks 
extracted from Lieut, M, C. Spottiswoode’s letter :— 

" The place in which the shells are found is in a direct line about 
1 j mile from the sea, and is on a risiug ground, as from the spot 
you can sec the sea over the jungle, (not of large trees, but still of 
some height.) The river at the nearest point is about mile 
distant, and the tide has never within the memory of the inhabitants 
overrtowed the place. This fact I asccrtaincif at the time from men 
whoso houses were situated there. On digging, three or four yards 
of sand were displaced, and then was discovered what I was told to 
be, London clay. About IG feet below the surfiicc, (depth of sand 
included,) the shells were found, not in a bed, but in a layer of a few 
inches in depth.! 

“ Suppose this! to be a vertical section, first sand, then 10 or 11 
feet of clay, then shells ln.:a regular line all round the pit, but still 
scattered irregularly. The pit was dug to the depth of 21 or 22 feet. 

“ It must have been very long since the sea was near the place; for 
it did not look as if it had been a creek. What influence the river 
might formerly have had, I cannot tell you. Maidman is my au¬ 
thority for its distance from the place." 

* Mr. Jerclon may have his own reason for doubting species Pk. elegans, and 
he mayije right in rejecting it.—E d. 

t The peculiarities of the river ought to be noted, and the elevation of the bed 
of shells above the river bed.— Ed. 

! lieferring to a sectional sketch which accompanied Liiflit. Spottiswoode’s 
Letter. *' 
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Kxtrac} of a Letter from J. H. Batten, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, 

dated Camp Semulka on the Cosillah River, I^wmon, December 
'im, 1843. • 

In the July 1843 No. l4 of your valuahlo ‘Journal of Natural 
History/ which I have only lately had the opportunity of seeing, 

I read Captain Hutton’s paper on the snow of the llimalyas; and, as 
I differed almost entirely from the conclusions so confidently dri^wn 
by that gentleman, I thought it riglit for the interest of scientific 
truth, to prepare some kind of answer, however, on a more 
attentive perusal I find tliat you yourself ajipcar imjilicitly to adopt 
Capt. Hutton’s view's, and actually use these words: “ we have long 
been conscious of the error here so well pointed out Uy Capt. Hutton, 
in common with every qpe who has visited the Jfimalya,” I feel more 
inclined to address you in th« first instance, and to ask whether 
you will publish a short reply which I meditate, and wludher your 
note to tlaptain Hutton’s paper was written after your own full 
and careful consideration of the subject, or merely on a general 
kind of acquiescence with the facts and opinions of your able 
contributor, who is ao well known and esteemed as a collector of 
scientific data. 

Now I arn one who have visited the Ilimalya on tb«-wcstcrn side. 

I have crossed the Borendo or Boorin Pass into the Bnspa valley 
in lower Kunawur, returning into the Hewaien mountains of 
Gurhwal by the Roopiu Pass. I have visited the source of the 
Jumna at Jumnootree; and moving eastward, the sources of the 
Kalee or Mundaknee branch of the Ganges at Kadarnatli, ^f the 
Vishnoo Gunga, or (Aluknuuda) at Buddrinath and Mana, of the 
Pindur at the foot of the great peak Nundidevi, of the Dhonlce branch 
of the Ganges beyond Neetee, crossing and recrossing the Pass 
of that name into Thibet, of the Goree or great branch of the Sardah, 
or Kalee, near Oonta Dhoora beyond Melum. *1 have, also, in my 
official capacity made the settlement of the Bhote Mehals of this 
province. My residence of more than six years in the hills ha^thrown 
me constantly in the way of European and native travellers; nor 
have I neglects^ to acquire information from the recorded labors of 
others. Yet, with *11 this experience, I am prepared to affirm, that 
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the FBKFBTUAL snow line is at a higher elevation on' the northern slope 
of “ the Himalya," than on the southern slope. 

The facts men^oned by Capt. Hutton appear to me only to refer 
to the northern sides of all mountains in these regions, and not 
to aifcct 'in any way the reports of Capt. Webb and others, on 
which Humboldt formed his theory. Indeed how dan any facts 
of one observer in one place falsify the facts of another observer in an¬ 
other place ? I willingly allow that the north side of a hill retains 
the snow longer and deeper than the south side, and this observa-« 
tion equally applies,to heights in Bhote. But Humbolt’s theory is 
on the question of the perpetual snow like, and Capt. Hutton's refer¬ 
ences to Simla and Mussooree and other mountain sites,* are out 
of place in this question; or else he fights against a shadow, or 
an objection of Mis own creatjng. In no part of his paper does 
he quote accurately the dictum which he wishes to oppose. Who 
ever said the snow lies longer and deeper in the Southern slopes 
of the several mountains ? What has been said, and what i now say 
is, that at the same moment of time (say of any day in September,) 
when in Thibet or Chinese Tartary, little or no snow is found at 
17,000 or even 18,000 feet odd above the pea by one traveller, 
another traveller in the Himalya on the south side of the high 
peaks finds deep snow at 14,000 feet and even lower. The causes of 
these phenomena it is easy to dissert upon, and I am far from 
pinning my faith to even the illustrious Humboldt on this point. 
But, my present object is to state, that one traveller to the Himalya, 
at least in addition to Webb, should be excluded from the assertion 
contained in your note. 

* 

Note .—1 readily confess that I may have been wrong in both the notes appended 
to this correspondence; the first of these notes was to the effect, that tiie lino of 
perpetual snow is actually higher on the Southern than it is on the Northern 
face on the Himalaya, contrary to the actual measurements of Capt. Webb on 
both sides of the mountain chain; and the second, coinciding with the view enter¬ 
tained by Capt. Hutton. With regard to the first, I must observe, that 1 never was 
within forty miles of the high peaks, so that my impression of the supposed error 
of the measurenvents of Capt. Webb was derived from a distant view of the snow 
line, and its relative height with reganl to certain peaks, the elevations of which 
were known, and seemed to make the snow line at least 16,000 to 17,000 feet on the 
liiiouth side, whilst 1 think it ought to be no more than about I3,*b00 feet in the 3P 
N. latitude, according to the calculations of HumboldL—Es. 


V. 
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1 hope 1 have made myself clearly understood on .the points above 
mentioned, and. that you will do me the justice to believe, that only 


a regard to truth, * 
* * * 


* 

* 

* • 


♦ 

* 


♦ 

♦ 

* 


* 

* 

♦ 


♦ 

♦' 


* 

* 

* has 


induced me^o occupy your valuable time with this^tftter. 


Notice of a live Cervus frontalis, J. M.^ • 

My dkar Sir, ■ , 

• • • 

1 have the pleasure to inform you of my having dispatched 
to you a live “ Sungnai.” I send it at the desire of Capt. Guthrie, 
who pays all expenses of transport, (and they are^ great,) and has 
oflfered a reward of Rupees Fifty to tjie person wh8 may bring it alive 
to Calcutta. 

This Deer was caught for Capt. Gordon, with others which have 
died. Tbn or twelve caught for me have also died. Capt. Gordon 
intended to have sent the Deer to you himself, but being unable, 
1 have done so for Capt. Guthrie, and to Capt. Guthrie will belong 
the honor of having dispatched to Calcutta the first live specimen. 

From what l have said you will see, that Capt. Gordon had not neg¬ 
lected your commission, and considering the great mnrtnbtiy amongst 
the animals caught, his kindness in having made a domesticated Deer 
ovfer to me, will be duly appreciated. 

I am. My Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Wm. McCULIigCH. 

Munneepore, 16<A December, 1843. • 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Coal Committee for the Month of 

June 1843. • 

Read a letter from J. W. Westerhout, Esq. to William Griffith, 
Esq., in reply to queries from the Secretary of the Coal and*Mineral 
Committee relative to the Gold mines at Malacca. 

At Gammehe, Zahon/, and Chandras, situated thirty-nine miles 
from Malacca, Gold mines are worked under the exorbitant exac- 
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tions of Native Rajas, who leave the workmen luirdly more than is 
barely sufficient to cover their expenses. , 

The locality of ^hese mines wa^'formerly under British protection, 
when there were upwards of a thousand inhabitants and rapidly im- 
I)roving, But subsequently our protection was withdrawn, and the 
population has \i^indled down to three or four hundred,' 

The land is rich, the diraate healthy, and elevated about 120 
feet above the sea. The district at present is quite useless, but it 
belongs nominally to the Malay Pungools, to whom it was "given up.^c 
when fixing the boundary in 1833. 

The Gold mines are from 12 to 250 feet deep, the Gold is 
detached from the j)ieces of rocks l)y pounding, and is then separated 
from the sand by washing, for which the numerous springs in the 
vicinity afford evei'y facility. The profit of these Gold mines is said 
to have always been considerable, a single workman being able to 
obtain, without any uncertainty, two Company's Rupees weight of 
Gold per diem, and the mines may be worked the whole year round 
without interruption. The expense of labour is at present from three 
to four dollars pci month. 


iFBt0(rnanrou0. 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry applied to Agriculture, 8(C., Beviewed by 
Dr. ScnLEiDBN.—(Translated from the German.)* 

FeM( books published in modern times have excited a more lively in¬ 
terest or attracted more attention from numerous classes all over Eu¬ 
rope, than the publication, whose title is at the head of this paper, 
though apparently the number of its readers must be limited. Soon 
after its publication it was hailed, by a great number of people, as a most 

* Since this remarkably poignant critique has appeared, another equally un¬ 
favourable has been given by Dr. Mohl, which we propose reprinting in the next 
number.. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know, that both MM. Schleiden and 
Mohl are distinguished authorities, the former bein|; conspicuous for his researches 
on vegetable organisation generally, more particularly as re^arcS'the origin of the 
vegetable cell, and vegetable embryo. ' 
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ingenious production, and as a torch, calculated to spread light over 
the darkest maxes and labyrinths of science; but at the same time 
voices were heard from all sides contradicting its jyinciplcs. As the 
number of the latter is daily increasing, it is to be apprehended that 
the book will fall into discredit with the same rapidity with which it 
has risen above the common level. In invcstigatjjir^ the real value 
of this work it is not difficult to -point ofit that part by which it ob¬ 
tained the approbation of so many persons in so short a time. It is 
much less easy to lay open with precision and clearness those nu¬ 
merous errors and deficiencies, Vhich ifo doubt will soon produce a 
decided alteration, and cause it to fall as quickly as it has risen. A 
w’ork may easily get into favour with the public, which is written in 
lively and bold language, full of confidence and certainty, and which 
lays down in a few principles, expressed with perspicuity and pre¬ 
cision, those scientific results ivhich have been obtained by many 
tedious and laborious researches during many centuries, and W'hich 
besides boldly establishes new laws, by which it seems easy to solve 
with certainty the most difficult problems, and to explain the most 
complicated phenomena. Such a book is sure to get into favour 
with that portion of ihc public which, incapable of forming its own 
opinion on the matter, wdslies to be put in possession of the results 
of scientific researches, if that end can be obtained tfitlkout follow¬ 
ing the deep investigations of scientific naturalists ; and especially 
if file hook be written in a language adapted to moderate talents 
and pretty free from technical terms. Had the book apjieared under 
a different title, nobody would have found fault with its author or 
entered into a. dispute with him; for no doubt agriculturisf^, and 
other practical men, may learn many dseful things from it, Avhich 
they must otherwise have collected from many works with great 
labour. But the title of the book, and still more the account the 
author gives in the introduction (p. ix.) of what induced himJ:o^ 
undertake it, has subjected his publication to •strict criticism, in 
order to ascertiiin its real value in a scientific point of view. The 
title of the book alone shows, that a single person is not^able to 
form a just idea of the value of its contents in all their bearings, and 
that the opinion of the •hemist, of the agriculturist, and the phy¬ 
siologist, may differ •much respecting that point. Up to this time 
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the opinion of only the two first classes (chemists and agriculturists) 
has been published. The chemists have found fault \vith the author 

ij 

for having produced very little which is new, and for having pub¬ 
lished what was alfeady known before, as if it had been found out 
by himself, without mentioning the name of the discoverer. The 
agriculturists haV»' probably taken well-founded objections to many 
of the principles laid down Ijy him, especially to his theory of manur¬ 
ing, It is now time that the physiologists should raise tlieir 
voice, I meail' the vegetable physiologists, as the other classes of ^ 
physiologists find vciy little information in his book, if we except a 
few pages (pp. 299-346) where the author speaks of poison, miasma, 
and contagion. The vegetable physiologists have now to determine 
the value of Dr;' Liebig’s work as* far as it relates to the science they 
profess. Such a step on their side is completely justified by the 
treatment they have experienced from this author, who, as often as 
an opportunity occurs (and sometimes he fetches it from afar), 
speaks of the physiologist with such wanton contempt, that in some 
respects the whole book is nothing better than a libel on this class 
of naturalists. Since Or. Liebig asserts (p. 32) that even the most 
distinguished of our physiologists do not connect any meaning with 
such terms as—acids, bases, alkalis, etc., I think we shall be justified 
in trying tfTjuove that we, physiologists, understand much more of 
chemistry than Dr. Liebig of physiology and the objects of our 
science. It wiU then be obvious which of the two has most to learn 
from the other. • 

But it may be asked, why I take so much trouble with an 
advertary, whose book contains so little which is exclusively his 
own, and that little of small importance, whilst there are found in it 
such numerous errors, and many things bordering on complete 
absurdity. I therefore find myself obliged to lay before the public 
entitles the author to his attention on my part, and how it 
happens that it;is not a disgrace for me to enter the fists against him. 
Dr. Liebig is no jlhilosopher. Even in the literature of philosophy 
he is ro extremely ignorant, that, without comment, he thinks 
proper to call the fancies of Schelling, the " Na|mal Philosophy 
of the Germans.” Still, it must be confessed, that va work adheres 
closely to one great fundamental principle of pKdosophy; and this h# 
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owes to the soundness and clearness of his genius; which nobody 
can deny him t(f be possessed of. But it docs not appear that he has 
been fully conscious of the intimate connexion of ^lat principle with 
researches in science. The principle I mean i^ the possibility of 
a natural science, founded Exclusively on a hylological (material) 
view of the creation. The only principle or en^f all scientific 
researches must be, to place all nature under strict mathematical 
laws, which do not admit of exceptions, and which ultimately are^all 
reducible to the laws provided by those movements of fhatter, which 
arise from their fundamental qualities*. Thisi principle must be 
applied, without exception, to all objects of organic or inorgjuiic 
nature. If this term is rightly understood, we must say that there is 
in natui>e only organic matter, or s\vch as is subject 1j) be continually 
changed by moveraents^produced by«internnl, but*matcrial, powers; 
and inorganic matter, which, n(\|; being subject to changes, is subject 
to the mathematical laws of nature. The mental functions alone are 
entirely independent of these laws ; but as the mind derives its origin 
from a source of quite a differept nature, it must eternally remain 
excluded from the scientific (theoretic) researches of material nature, 
as an object which cannot be connected with them. This difference, 
however, is not very obvious; and only ,by a slow progress men 
have at last risen so far as to form a clear idea ofcwthfe state of 
things. The union of the mental and material view of the creation 
in file same subject, has for a long period led men into error in 
this respect. This appears in the ancient myths, who attributed 
to each stone a spirit,—a god ; in the more refined entclechia 
of Aristotle, who found 'himself compelled to adopt a spiritual 
principle for the explanation of the fofmation of forms; and in 
*the monades of I.ieibnitz. We even find that the most ingenious 
investigators of nature, who, as it were, by instinct, have acquired 
the idea that the material world constitutes an independent bo(jy. 
have been cried ^ down as atheists. But at last the day began 
to dawn, natural philosophy gradually freed itself from the fetters 
^ imposed on it by scholastic wisdom derived from traditiups and 
ancient writings, and, leaving books aside, it applied itself to 
investigate the processes oi nature by experiments, us soon as this 
manner of .scientific research had been introduced by Galileo. From 

3 7. 
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tlmt period many phenomena have been placed vrithont the pale 
of the mystical system. Kepler, Newton, and La-Place, at least, 
have completely succeeded in liberating the movements of the hea¬ 
venly bodies from' all spiritual influence, and in subjecting them 
to the laws of motion. That portion of natural philosophy which 
is called physics, and chemistry, have likewise gradually attained 
their true position, and achieved their independence. But in those 
branches of natural philosophy, whose object is the investigation 
of organic ndturc, the old disorder still remains, on account of dif¬ 
ficulties arising from the complication cf ,the problem to be solved ; 
and more especially, because in the most perfect organic body, 
in man, we continually encounter the mysterious union of mental 
operations and of matter, which* probably will remain unexplained 

I 

to all eternity. Nevertheless,* in these braiiches, too, science conti¬ 
nues its progress on a safe road, although for a moment it has been 
led astray by the poetical fictions of Schelling and his adherents. 
The whole science of the organic world, both in physiology and 
medicine, advances irresistibly, propelled by the united efforts of 
those who apply themselves to the investigation of these subjects. 
All researches now tend towards one ultimate iftnd, namely, the esta¬ 
blishment of a complete ^dependence, on the part of the material 
world, ofTxiplanations drawn from the spiritual world, and the 
securing it on scientific principles. This is the bond which invisibly 
connects all the distinguished investigators of nature of our own 
times, and which unites all the different individuals engaged in 
the pursuit into one great school, however widely they may dif¬ 
fer iiBi their opinions and views. This it is which impresses on 
the natural philosophy of oiu: days a peculiar character, of which 
it will not be deprived by l;he quickly-vanishing dreams of philo-* 
sophical mysticism. Here I might confess that the manner in 
.'^which organic chemistry is treated by Dr. Liebig, tends to the 
same goal, I repeat, that on that account his book deserves 
to be noticed; though perhaps it will be in the end discovered 
that the author has solved a single problem of vegetable physiolo- ^ 
gy—that most of them he did not understand—and that consequently 
his book is useless, as far as the advancement of v^etable physio¬ 
logy is concenied. 
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If, on the opip hand, we admit that an author has directed his 
views towards right objects, and that he has never swerved from the 
idea which must give life to his laBours, we must, jn Uie other hand, 
ask two questions before wc can conceive a precise idea of the real 
value of his work. We must firstly inquire what degree ot clearness 
this leading ^ea has attained in his mind, and ho^far it, has been 
combined with the consciousness of it» scientific tendency: and, 
secondly, how he has applied this idea to specific objects. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, I may say impossible, to separate these two ques¬ 
tions, and to answer them singly, in giving anrf)pinion of this pub¬ 
lication of Dr. Liebig’s. For in reference to the last question, the 
principal reproach to which his work is subject is, that it has been 
written without consideration, and. without its author having pre¬ 
viously digested the matter as he ought to have dune, as is evident 
from the circumstance that nearly every page, and certainly every 
chapter, is eitlier not in accordance with that which precedes, or is 
frequently in plain contradiction to it. The whole work is, in fact, 
a strange mixture of contradic^ons, superficial observations, gross 
ignorance, ingenious ideas, and rich and powerful combinations, 
with which are iiitervupven the opinions and views of other authors, 
sometimes named and sometimes not, a^d just historical notices; 
although in other places the author intentionally, as«ii£..««cms, falsi¬ 
fies historical facts. The reader is frequently uncertain what opi- 
nioh he has to form ; he does not know whether he understands the 
views of the author, or whether he is studying ideas conceived and. 
written down in haste, or whether, supposing that the true view of 
tlie author is jnade out, it is worth exposing, and ])roving (hat it 
does not rest on any foundation. Liebig*himself does not hesitate to 
designate as illiterate all those who despise the value of foreign 
literature the more, the less they are acquainted with it; and we 
shall add, that it is only a proof of mental vulgarity whpn a n ^an, 

extols his own business as elevated above all others, and presents his 

• * • 

own limited views as the only ones founded on trutli. Dr. Liebig, 
who speaks so contemptuously of physiologists, and asserts tjjat even 
the most distinguished among them do not connect any idea with 
such terms as carbonic a#id, acids, and bases, does not show in his 
book that he is himself acquainted \^th the publications of any bota- 
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nical physiologist, except those of Reum, whom noly>dy regards as a 
vegetable physiologist at all, and the general physiology of Burdach, 
who adheres to tljp poetical fancies of Schelling, which are rejected 
by nearly^all who Rave acquired any reputation in these branches of 
science. Besides, he seems to have forgotten, or perhaps he never 
knew, that MuTl((^r, Schwann, and other physiologists, have distin¬ 
guished themselves by impdirtant discoveries in chemistry. Indeed, 
Dr. Liebig would seem to know nothing about anything except che¬ 
mistry, and eVen in that science to be only acquainted with his <wn 
views, when, among other observatiovs^ he maintains in a very 
arrogant way, that the art of making experiments can only be ac¬ 
quired in a chemical laboratory. It would seem as if he had never 
heard of experimental natural philosophy, and that the names of 
Faraday, Arago, Biot, Seebeolc, &c. have^never reached his ears. 
What conclusions, then, shall we draw from his assertions ? It is 
a most unpleasant task to enter into a dispute with an author who 
evidently has not digested what he has published, for in such a case 
it must remain a matter of great dqubt how far he intends to be an¬ 
swerable for his own opinions and assertions. 

We are bound to support these our opinions of Dr. Liebig's work 
by some passages taken from the book itself. He says, p. 18, “ It 
is certain Yiiuv^-plants decompose carbonic acid;” p. 60 and 61, how¬ 
ever, he thinks it very improbable that the carbonic acid is decom¬ 
posed, and shows that it is much more probable that water is decom¬ 
posed. Page 35, he says, “ As pure starch of potatoes, when dis¬ 
solved in nitric acid, leaves behind a ring of the finest wax, what 
can \m objected if the chemist hence draws the conclusion that each 
molecule of starch is com*posed of concentric layers of wax and 
amylum, wliich thus reciprocally protect one another against the 
influence of water and ether ?” It does not appear to have occurred 
jnVo.Dr. Liebig that the term, “reciprocally” must expose him to 
ridicule. One kind of matter must be on the external surface; and 
by the alternate action of water and of ether the molecule of starch 
should, of course, be dissolved: which, however, does not take place, ^ 
as is well known. It is hard to suppose that Dr. Mebig is so igno¬ 
rant of his own science as not to know that starch i^.easily dissolved 
in boiling water, diluted sulphuric acid, and diluted alkalies, and 
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does not leavc^ a residuum of wax; and that nitric acid not only 
dissolves starck, but decomposes it. Page 8, he says, ** The quali¬ 
ties of humus and of humic acid* have been tran|ferred in an incon¬ 
ceivable way by vegetable physiologists to that constituent of mould 
to which the same name, hds been applied.” (By whom ?—I think 
only by chemists.) We do not know whether to^nsider it as igno¬ 
rance of the history of his own science, or as an intentional falsi¬ 
fication of historical facts, when we find that Dr. Licbi<; does not 

° • 

even suspect that the whole theory of humus, and its* application to 
explaining the manner in jjvhich plants are^nojirished, have been in¬ 
vented and fully developed by Saussure, Sprengcl, Malaguti, Berze¬ 
lius, Mitscherlich, Mulder, and others, who were all chemists; and 
that but few vegetable physiologists liave adopted i^ from them with¬ 
out making any material change, fjr. Liebig dodfe not seem to know 
that many vegetable physiologists have always asserted humus only 
to contribute to the nourishment of plants by being converted into 
carbonic* acid. This is the opinion of Senebier, liigcnhouz, Agardh, 
&c. I myself heard it from my J:eacher Bartliug; and was only at 
a later period that I became acquainted with the theory of humus, as 
explained in books,, and to which 1 am not inclined to give my 
assent. But in another part of his book he does seem to know this 
fact, and speaks there of Senebier, Ingenhouz, &c. J^^'^ead at page 
22, " the same current of air which produced by the rotation of 
th*e globe, has traversed the space between the equator and the poles, 
brings to us, on its return to the equator, the oxygen which there 
(where?) has been produced, and carries to it the carbonic acid 
of our winter^ ?” Must we, in reading this monstrous theor]| of the 
winds, ascribe it to an entire ignorance l^f natural philosophy ? or to 
an utter confusion of his ideas when the author was writing down 
this passage ? Page 37 :—“ In those plants of the torrid zone which 
are filled with milky juices, caoutchouc and wax surround, the watey 
with a kind of impenetrable cover, similar to wkat is observed in oily 
emulsions, therefore they abound in juice. As in milk the pellicle 
formed on the surface prevents evaporation, thus in these giants the 
same effect is produced by the milky juice.” Such an assertion 
would excite a smile onjthe face of a youth just beginning to study 
the anatomy of pknts, and hardly deserves to be refuted. The 
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whole families of -Euphorbiacese, Asclepiadeee, Milky (|facti, &c., con¬ 
sist of large thin-sided cells filled with watery juice and a little 
chlorophyll. Amo|ig them are disvributed a few thick-sided vessels 
filled with a milky :juice, which contains but little water. These 
vessels are‘ not mechanically united with the first class of cells, and 
perhaps even tht<f organic connexion may not be important. In 
despite of this milky juice, the watery matter of the cells would soon 
evaporate if it were not protected by the close texture of the epider¬ 
mis. A perso'i who applies to vegetable physiologists a langui^e 
like that used by Dr, Liebig; should, we^think, endeavour to under¬ 
stand at least the elementary principles of vegetable physiology. It 
is needless to produce more instances of this kind, which may be 
fuund on nearly , 9 very page ; our assertions will be abundantly sup- 
j)ortcd by what still remains to \e introduced. 

It must be considered as an unavoidable consequence of the haste 
with which Liebig has worked, of his striking want of scientific 
knowledge, and of the little consideration he has given to his subject, 
that his reasoning may be refuted {mint by point, even in matters 
where his views arc just. In my opinion there is nothing which 
proves more evidently the uselessness of an author, than the circum¬ 
stance, that his reasoning is open to well-founded objections while 
his cvidenca.hjJ'dmitted. Such a man cannot fail to create a preju¬ 
dice against science itself, because many will imagine that they have 
put an end to a subject, however solid its foundation, when tne 
defence of it by a weak advocate has been easily thrust aside. I feel 
it my duty to state this ex{)reB8ly, as many persons would otherwise 
blame ^me for having attacked Liebig on account of yiews which I 
myself have defended at other times. My object in writing this paper 
is not to treat of certain laws and principles of physiology, but to 
show, what Dr. Liebig does not understand—the problems which 
that scienpe has to solve; and that at least, in this publication, he 
has not in any essential way contributed to the solution of these pro¬ 
blems. In order to proceed regularly in the performance of this task, 
1 shall subject the principal sections of his work, as far as they regard 
vegetable physiology, to a more exact and minute examination. 

The first section (from 6 to 43) treats of the assimilation of car¬ 
bonic acid. I have already mentioned that he.begins witli stating 
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as an historical fact that which is not true. The liumus of the soil 

lias indeed beeh identified with artificial humus, and has been con- 

• 

sidered as the principal source from which plants receive nourish¬ 
ment. This, however, has not been done originally by thg vegetable 
physiologists, but by chemists ; as is evident from the circum- 
stance that Dr. Liebig, in his shorty view of the^ theory of humus, 
does not produce the name of one physiologist, but only those of 
chemists. Further, Dr. Liebig is of opinion, that it can be 8l¥)wn 
by the strictest proof, that humus, in that form in wlflch it exists in 
the soil, docs not, in the sjifhtest way, contribute to the nourishment 
of plants. According to my view of the matter, we are not yet so 
far advanced in our researches as to be authorised to make such an 
assertion. It is easy to show that 4)r. Liebig has not succeeded in 
establishing what he pjromised; butf, instead of it, he has adduced a 
fact which perhaps may give &• slight probability to this view of the 
matter. His first observation (p. 9), is, thnt the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer deprive the humic acid of solubility in water; 
which is quite in accordance with the old experience, that drought 
in summer and a high degree of cold without snow in winter, consi¬ 
derably diminish the fertility of soil. This observation, therefore, 
may rather be considered as supporting than as refuting the theory 
of humus. The observation which follows, that coK^w’Jfter deprives 
the good mould only of the salts of the rain water and that it 
remains colourless, is not true, according to the experiments of 
Berzelius (viii. 386). I myself always have obtained from good 
mould a yellowish extract, which indeed differed considerably accord¬ 
ing to the difference of the earthy matter, but which always con¬ 
tained a considerable admixture of firown organic matter. By 
these two observations, which evidqptly prove nothing. Dr. Liebig 
thinks he has succeeded in completely disposing of humic acid 
(p. 10), and passes to humic salts. Here he offers us some calcada*. 
tions by which^ he intends to prove that they lire qqually incapable 
of supplying a plant with the amount of carbonic acid required for its 
nourishment. All calculations beginning with such phnases as, 
“Let us suppose,” "Let us put aside for the present,” Ac., are 
usually valueless to scieitte; and if they are made without the least 
regard to essential jfbints, and are based on arbitrary suppositions, as 
those of Dr. Ll^g, they are perfectly childish. His first calculation 
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is to prove that the ashes obtained from a plant, if f41 its salts have 
been taken up as humatcs. are only sufficient to a&count for one- 
thirtieth part of the carbonic acid which is produced. Here we first 
meet with the erroneous assumption that potash and soda do not 
differ from lime in their ca|)acity of saturation. 1 should have 
expected Dr. Liebig to know that the difference is very great. Fur¬ 
ther, he has entirely omittc6 ammonia, which forms the salt richest 
in bumus, and which, in his own opinion, is introduced into the 
plant by the rbots, on account of its great affinity to the humic acid 
of the soil, probably as a humate, being afterwards decomposed by 
the plant for the purpose of forming matters containing nitrogen. 
Lastly, the author has not taken notice of secretion from the roots, 
of which he is elsewhere a strenuous advocate. According to this 
theory, it would be probable that a great quantity of bases, after 
having given the plant this humus, are secreted, and consequently 
cannot be found in the ashes. But these bases can again be direct¬ 
ly saturated with humic acid, can thus re-enter the pfant, and 
will then undergo again decomposition and secretion, and so on. 
This calculation, then, is entirely void of all the fundamental data 
required to prove, even remotely, the improb'’.bility of the theory 
of humus. The second calculation has for its object the quantitj of 
humic acicP'l^hioh may be introduced into a plant by the water 
which is contained in the soil. Liebig begins by assuming that 
(according to Schiibler) an acre of land receives, during a period of 
four months' vegetation, 700,000 lbs. of rain water, which reaches 
plants while saturated with that salt which is the most soluble and 
contaics the greatest quantity of humic acid, i. e. with lime; but by 
this, not one-sixth of the carbonic acid which is produced can be ac¬ 
counted for. This calculation is equally worthless with the last, be¬ 
cause lime constitutes neither the most soluble salt, nor that which 
oso'^'ains the greatest portion of humic acid. Ammonia, indeed, 
is such a salt; and this, according to Liebig himself, is always found 
in sufiicient quantity. The following calculation, which 1 oppose to 
those of Or. Liebig, will show how insignificant such estimates are:— 
An acre contains 40,000 square feet. If the crust of soil operative 
in vegetation is taken to extend to the depth of a foot, and the speci¬ 
fic gravity of the earth at 2.0, the acre conttdns 4,000,000 cubic 
feet. Suppose that it contains one per cent, of hjmus, the humus 
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amounts to 40,fi00 lbs. According to Berzelius, these materials ab¬ 
sorb from the a^osphere in 24 hours, 40,000 lbs. of/vater; conse¬ 
quently in 120 days, during the period of vegetation, 4,800,000 lbs. 
of water. To these are to be added 700,000 4bs. of rain, which 
raises the quantity to 5,500,000 lbs. of water. In this way the plants 
receive 2,20ll^ lbs. of lime saturated with humic acid, whicli is equal 
to^2,016‘ lbs. of humic acid, or to 1,16^ Has. carbonic acid. Now the 
corn and straw grown on the acre contain, according to Liebig, 
1,020 lbs. carbonic acid. There is consequently, stili left 149 lbs. 
to account for the corboi^f^ acid consumed in forming roots and 
the lower part of the haulm. Again, accewding to tlie opinion of 
the author, the atmosphere always contains ammonia, which is 
readily absorbed by humus, and forjns that salt whi^h is must solu¬ 
ble and contains the greatest proportions of liAmus. If, for the 
formation of humate of ammopia ten times the same quantity of 
water is retjuired, that quantity (700,000 lbs.) brings to the plants 
70,000 lb*&. of humate of ammonia. This quantity contains, accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of Mulder, ^2,000 lbs. of carbonic acid, and if we 
su])pose that only one-tenth of the water is used in the nourishment of 
the plants, they receive still 4,200 lbs. of carbonic acid. I could 
wish to learn from Dr. Liebig what the plants are to do with 
this immense surplus of carbonic acid ? 

On the other hand, the author at jiage 13, has made calcula¬ 
tions which render it in the highest degree improbable that plants 
are nourished by humus contained in soil. After having repeated 
the old observation, that in forests or meadows, in despite of the 
cro2>3 annually, taken from them, the soil continually increases the 
proportion of humus without the assistance of manure, he produces a 
calculation, according to which equaf spaces of ground, whether 
used for the growth of forest-trees, grass, com, or turnips, pro¬ 
duce annually nearly the same quantity of carbonic acid»> If th::- 
uras true, it would jprove that the production *of qprbonic acid is 
entirely independent of the mode of cultivation and the application 
of manuije. The facts on which this calculation rests are noli within 
my province, but Dr. F. X. Hkibek, in his examination of this our 
author’s book, Jias proved, in a vCTy satisfactory way, that these 
facts are mere fancief of Dr. Liebig. 

i* A 
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I'he author shrives at the conclusion, that as thi: soil cannot be 
the source from which carbonic acid is derived, it must be the 
atmosphere. 1 think he has come to this conclusion too hastily. 
1 venture to afhrfii, that it is certain that the vegetable matter 
contained in soil is changed into carbonic acid by the oxygen of the 
air, by way of coypibustion. It cannot bo questioned, that the car¬ 
bonic acid produced in thi^. way is absorbed by the moisture cop- 
taiped in soil, and then attracted by the roots. It is therefore very 
probable that^'soil contributes much to the nourishment of plants ; and 
this probability is increased by the obs^wation, that the quantity of 
carbonic acid does not appear to have increased in forests, which for 
a thousand years never have been cut, and certainly not in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of vegetable matter produced by the falling of 
leaves, the breaking of branches, &c. 

Dr. Liebig next inserts (p. 151 a very absurd observation : 

Humus,” he says, " is produced, according to the opinion of all 
scientific men, by decomposition and decay. Therefore there cannot 
be an original humus, as there existed plants before the humus.” I 
answer; ” carbonic acid is produced, according to Dr. Liebig and the 
opinion of all scientific men, by the process of combustion and res¬ 
piration ; therefore tfiere cannot have been an original carbonic acid, 
as there eXiwisd plants before animals and combustion.” But of 
what use are such follies in a scientific work ? What do we know 
of the nature of that process by which the earth forms her produc¬ 
tions ? I think, just nothing. Carbonic acid is a combination of 
carbon and oxygen; humus is a combination of carbonic acid, 
oxygft-i, and hydrogen. Does Dr. Liebig tliink it more difficult for 
nature to bring about the combination of the tliree last mentioned 
substances, than that of the two first .> 

After Dr. Liebig (p. 17, &c.) has repeated the well-known facts 
i ccpecting the continued production of carbonic acid, and that never¬ 
theless the portion 1)f this matter contained in tho atmosphere does 
apparently* not increase, he briefly asks, ” what becomes of the car¬ 
bonic acid ?” and he answers as briefly, “ it is absorbed by the leaves 

* Mr. A. Dumas, in hie Statics of Organic ^hemistry, has ahovrii that our 
eudiomelric experiments are much tc) scanty to prove that th.; atmosphere is not 
subject to any change in the piupurtiun of its components. 
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of plants from air, decomposed into its constituents, and after the 
carbon* has be^ fixed in the plant, the oxygen is emitted.” This 
question, however, cannot be decided in so hasty a way, if it were 
only because the answer expresses much more than the qucs< 
tion implies. The question! What becomes of the carbdnic acid ? 
and the aifSvver, It remains fixed in the plants, have nothing to 
do with the other questions, by wliat* organ is/carbonic acid in¬ 
troduced into a plant ? and is it there decomposed, or only fixed ? 
That carbonic acid is the matter from which the carbgn of plants is 
derived, is a fact which has been stated long-ago, and which, up 
to this day, has been asserted as tine, by a great number of phy¬ 
siologists. That under certain circumstances plants absorb carbonic 
acid, and emit oxygen, by means of their leaves, is likewise a fact, 
which has been acknowledged since the times of Senebier. Priestley, 
and Sauosure. But that it i.s certain, as Dr. Liebig thinks, that 
carbonic acid is dissolved in the leaves of plants, has not in any way 
been prwed, and he himself tiiinks it very improbable in another 
part of his book. I,astly, that the leaves absorb a/t the carbonic 
acid which is required for the maintenance and growth of the plants 
from the atmosphere; that the plants, when they are perfectly 
formed, arc not in need of the carbonic acid of the soil; and that 
want of moisture and complete dryness of the soil dc^o^^pede the 
completion of their development (p. 46) ;—all these propositions are 
inAe fictions, and have evidently been written without consideration. 
For common experience shews, that plants must die if the soil loses 
its moisture entirely, and thus refutes the statement of the author in 
a manner which cannot be questioned. In conceiving this unfound¬ 
ed theory, he evidently has been influenced by a solitary instance 
mentioned in his Appendix (p. 181.) I do not call in doubt the cre¬ 
dibility of Mr. W. Macnab, though tSany important difficulties have 
risen in my mind on reading his account; but I must observe, 
that Ficus australis is a plant whose roots groy in the air, andlhat 
it appears to md more than probable that such plant! arc, more than 
others, possessed of qualities which enable them to condense the 
moisture of the atmosphere. But even if this fact is admitted in 
all its force, it proves lathing more, than that Ficus australis con¬ 
stitutes an exceptioji to this geneAl rule. Experiments by which 
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this question is -settled may be made every day. fe will be found 
that a plant in a pot dies if it is not watered, that in the open 
ground it continues to live for a cdnsiderable length of time without 
rain, because the coil continually absorbs the watery vapours of 
the atmosphere, especially during the night; but that when drought 
.continues for a long period, plants growing in the dpen country 
suffer, especially litcause the drought diminishes the capacity of the 
humus for absorbing moisture (Mitscherlich). These facts are 
known to evory peasant, to every gardener, but as it seems, are 
unknown to Dr. Liebig. 

To prove the absorption of carbonic acid by leaves, the author ap¬ 
peals to the well-known experiments of Sdussure. According to 
the same experijnent, he is obliged to admit tliat tlicy emit carbonic 
acid at night; but he asserts, without any kind of proof, that this 
carbonic acid is derived from a quite different source, and that 
the quantity thus emitted is not equal to that which has previously 
been absorbed. But since the experiments of Saussure, Link, and 
Grischow, according to which, jdants vegetating in an air, to which 
that of the atmosphere has not access, do not change the air in its 
qualitive or quantitive relations, have not b|en reported by Dr. 
Liebig, I shall take the liberty to oppose these well-conducced and 
exact expaumc^fa, to the phrases of Dr. Liebig, and 1 think I may 
assert that in this matter there is still a great vacuum in our know¬ 
ledge, to fill up which this author does not seem better qualified 
than physiologists. 

Meyen being aware of these difficulties, was nearly the first and 
only physiologist to deny that the atmosphere is imjproved by the 
functions of the leaves, arid he has proposed a theory, resting, 
indeed, on a very weak foundation. Now Dr. Liebig asserts (p. 24,) 
that in the writings of all vegetable physiologists and botanists, the 
assimilation of the carbonic acid of the air is called in doubt, and 
that most of them d'^ny that the air is improved by plants. This is 
another proof of his great ignorance, or rather 'gross falsification of 
historiced data known to every body, and it is not worth my while to 
answer them more fully. 

Dr. Liebig, after having (p. 26) enumerated a number of single 
well-known facts, which have produced in h’« mind the certain 
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conviction that the carbonic acid emitted at night by plants enters 

them originalijrin that state, and that the oxygei\ absorbed does 
not serve for the combustion of flie carbon, he a^ last, (p. 30.) pro¬ 
duces a decisive proof which, in his opinion,* clearly shows that 
the plants give a greater tjiiantity of oxygen to the air than they 
withdraw f?bm it. He rests this proof on the known fact of, 
air-bubbles beneath ice, which arp said to Wi filled with pure 
oxygen; and this oxygen is stated to be derived only from phmts. 
Dr. Liebig asserts that it is pure oxygen, and we must give him cre¬ 
dit ; and he adds also, tjjqf this oxygeA h always increasing in 
quantity, and never diminishing. But, I ask, must this be considered 
as a proof of that great art of making experiments, only to be learnt 
in chemical laboratories ? If it is to be considered, I am glad that 
I have learnt it in other places. Upw is it posstljle that Dr. Liebig 
can expect to solve, in ditches and pond.s, such delicate problems, in 
such a way as to render them in the least degree useful to science ? 
He does*not seem to loiow that ice absorbs gases; that certainly 
water is never separated from the air hermetically, as it were, 
by ice; that in water a continual absorption and exchange takes 
place between the gqpes ; that carbonic acid is more easily absorbed 
by water than oxygen; that frost separates from the water the gases 
which it has absorbed ; that such a sejiaration es{)efiially«takes place 
at points and edges, and, consequently, at leaves and small branches; 
thftt—but this is enough to prove, that he who considers the solution 
of the above-mentioned problem soVery easy a task, must have but a 
superficial knowledge of the matter, and that this remnant of know¬ 
ledge is arrogjintly employed for the purpose of showing up, as ig¬ 
norant fellows, all those botanists whh have entertained different 
opinions, although founded on innumerable .facts. Though I cer¬ 
tainly am not partial to Mr. Meyen, and decidedly differ from 
him in the solution of the problem in question, yet I assert boldlj^ 
that, jji conceiving his theory, he has evinced« degree of sagacity 
and of knowledge oT chemistry much superior to that of Dr. Liebig 
in his chapter on the Assimilation of Carbonic Acid. ^Not to 
mention his frequent contradictions, his historical, physical, and phy¬ 
siological perversions, h^ shows in this chapter a want of knowledge 
in even his own ch^mistr 5 ^ by pr&ducing his untenable theory of 
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starch. The only new thing which he has odvancf-d in it, is the 
view that carbonic acid is assimilated by plants by cmeans of their 
leaves; and this proposition must, for the present at least, be regard¬ 
ed as quite unfounded. In proof that carbonic acid dissolved in 
water is introduced into plants by theii^ roots, I shall here produce 
^two calculations, which rest on very different foundations, and yet 
agree in so remarkable a way with one another, and with other facts, 
that 1 think many will be inclined to put some value on them. 

I. According to Hales, a sunflower, 3 ft. high, evaporated every 
day I lb. and 4 oz^; therefore in 120^days, during its vegetation, 
150 lbs, = 3 cubic feet. These, saturated, contain 3 cubic feet of 
carbonic acid. 1 shall allot to every plant 2 squai'C feet of soil. 
There would therefore be on the acre, assumed by Dr. Liebig, 
20,000 of such plants. 3 cubic feet of carbonic acid have the 
weight of about 5 oz. Therefore all the plants absorb with the 
water G,250 lbs. of carbonic acid, or 1,600 lbs. of carbon. The 
production of carbon over the surface of an acre is, according 
to Liebig’s calculation ccpal to 1,029 lbs. There remain, therefore, 
still 630 lbs., which have been employed in the growth of the roots, 
&c., as also in that of the leaves which have withered during the 
period of vegetation. 

II. Thftsrtupprj^ed acre, if we assume one foot for the depth of the 
earth which contributes to the growth of the plants, contains 40,000 
cubic feet.; or, if we assume the specific gravity of the earth,'at 
an average at 2.0 it contains 400,000 lbs. of earth. These again 
contain 40,000 lbs. of humus, or 1 per cent. They absorb from 
the atmosphere, in 24 hours, 40,000 lbs. of water, and in the assum¬ 
ed period of vegetation, i. e. in 120 days, 4,800,000 lbs. of water. 
To this is to be added the average quantity of rain; viz. 600,000 lbs. 
and then we obtain, 5,400,000 lbs. of water. The sunflowers, which 
Hales used for his experiments, have only on the lower side of their 
leaves stomates by vshich evaporation takes place. Let us suppose 
that the surface of the plant is 38 square ft. but tnat only 2 square ft. 
arc occupied by the stomates, by which evaporation is effected; then 
we find that that portion of the surface of the plant by which 
the evaporation goes on is equal to the surface of the earth from 
which it draws its nourishment.' If we supposejihat the evaporation 
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does not vary, Ve obtain for all the plants, 2,700,000 lbs., or 54,000 

cubic feet of warer. With this water an equal nuinbqr of cubic feet, 
or 5,625 lbs. of carbonic acid, are introduced int^ the plants, which 
answers to about 1,500 lbs. of carbon. • 

Though, froBs the nature 1)f the subject, the facts on which these 
tw'o calculations are founded have no claim to great exactness, and,* 
arc only to be considered as a very rough estiimf^e, yet they give a 
result in which the difference is not very great; and they pro^c at 
least one thing, namely,—that the carbonic acid whiclt enters plants 
with water, by means of ^hgir roots, is* corqplately sufficient to ex¬ 
plain the source of carbon existing in the plants. When we consider, 
moreover, the capacity of humus to absorb carbonic acid, we shall be 
almost justified in assuming that,the water whicli is absorbed by 
roots is completely saturated with csu-bonic acid. * 

I have now shown that Dr. Jiicbig has not at all understood the 
problems of physiology, as far as he has touched upon them in this 
chapter ;• that he has not produced any new fact, with the exception 
of the unfounded assertion thqj; cqmd extepts of soil produce equal 
quantities of carbon; that he does not know, or pretends not to 
know, that all the fafge theories on which he has stumbled, have been 
invented by chemists, and have only been adopted from them by 
physiologists, among whom, however, there alwayWiave^een some 
who have entertained more just views; and lastly, that the only new 
thfng which he has introduced, appears, according to our present 
knowledge, to be quite unfounded. It cannot, then, fail to excite 
indignation, that Dr. Liebig should, at the end of the chapter, make 
a violent attack upon physiologists, of whom, in his igipirance, 
he has formed an idea, existing only in*his own fancy, and on which 
all his offensive language is grounded. It is rather unfortunate that 
in a book dedicated to Alexander Von Humboldt, the author should 
assert, that the most distinguished of our physiologists ar^ un* 
«cquav)ted with the elements of chemistry, •whilst that class of 
natural philosophers with pride and truth enumerate among them 
that great philosopher himself. , 

Dr. Liebig reproaches vegetable physiologists with ignorance of 
chemistry and physics, and says they are incapable of making experi¬ 
ments. As to thetfirst point, I sl^all use the words of Dr. Liebig 
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himself, and assett, that that man acts like a blockli/ad whu treats 
other sciences Y^th contempt in proportion to his ignerance of*them. 
Whoever has read the publications of Dutrochet, Mold, Unger, 
Goppert, &c., will cfertainly confess that they know quite as much of 
chemistry as can be required from persons who do not profess that 
.science ; and that in those writers no such absurd theories are found 
as the nonsense about alternate layers of starch and wax protecting 
one ^another reciprocally against the influence of Y^f^cr and ether.^ 
As to their knowledge of physics, I tliink they have a much greater 
share of it than Dr. Diebig, as is evidently proved by his Theory of 
the Winds. 

Dr. liicbig thinks that all the talents of vegetable physiologists 
have been wasteij in a study of the structure and formation of plants, 
and that they have proceeded in this task without consulting che¬ 
mistry and physics. 1 confess that our physiologists, in their ignor¬ 
ance, have always been such simpletons as to think that a person 
must first be perfectly acquainted with all the parts of a muchine— 
with its wheels; levers, before he.can expect to be able to explain 
its action in any reasonable way. I do not doubt that they are also 
of opinion, that if Dr. Liebig had only had a small idea of the struc¬ 
ture and physiology of plants, he would have avoided expressing 
himself asSiO hasvdoue in speaking of the milky juice ; or, as at p. 66, 
where he says : “ The vegetable physiologist considers a leaf in 

every case only as a leaf, notwithstanding that a leaf, which pro¬ 
duces oil of turpentine, must be of a different description from that 
which gives oxalic acid.” A leaf is indeed always a leaf. But the 
physiojpgist has ascertained, by the anatomy of plants, that neither 
leaves nor stems of themseWes produce oil, or any other matter, and 
that these are formed only in ^separate cells. It is indifferent whe¬ 
ther these cells occur in the leaves or in the stem. To explain these 
processes,.it is of the greatest importance to investigate anatomically 
the moat minute poftions of the cells; for the productive power of 
two cells, placed near one another in the same leaf, differs frequent¬ 
ly much, more than that of two plants distant from one another, and 
quite different in their habits. If Dr. Liebig had the least notion of 
a microscope, and its use, he would not have exposed himself to 
ridicule by his idle objections to the existence::' of fungi producing 
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tcrmcnUitlon. 'Tliat the microieope inuy lead ro more cortaiu 
results than common chemistry, may be proved by jiis view of the 
composition of starch; and what^ie says of gluten in bread (p. 36), 
proves nothing more than that he docs not kn(?w how to use a mi¬ 
croscope, Nobody has evet thought of distinguishing, either with 
the microscd{)C or the naked eye (fur in this matter it is the same),^ 
things which possess the same qualities in an ojftical view. But if, 
as is probable, gluten and dextrin have a different capacity of redact¬ 
ing light, and these two substances are indeed meclltinically mixed 
up in the bread^Ur. Liel^ig^may be ccltair^ tluit the distribution of 
gluten in bread may be discovered as well by the microscoj)C as by 
his chemical processes. 

As to the inability of physiologiifts to make experjinents, I confess 
that we do not make experiments like those of f)r. fiiebig, where a 
fish-pond rejuesents the jmeunjatic trough, and a skating-grouud a 
graduated tube. They know too well wbat they arc about, and that 
.their object is not to reason about the pos,sibility of a cliemical or 
physical explanation, but to j^^certain lio\^ nature proceeds in her 
operations in each given case. We are far indeed from being able 
to effect this, and thn princi[)al reason of our inability must be looked 
for in the state of chemistry, which leaves us in the lurch, and 
offers nothing to our assistance except a great nu«iher^ ines and 
ides, which are useless in the explanation of the theory of vital ac- 
ti(*ns; and about as many hypotheses respecting the composition of 
organic matter, which are just as useless, because they do not rest 
on consistent ideas and are not coherent in themselves. Dr. Liebig 
is, no doubt, able to explain how, according to the o])iuion 0 f some 
chemists, it may be imagined that an afom of starch is composed by 
tlic combination of his elements; biit can he ])rovc bow it must be 
composed according to scientific principles, which do not admit of 
any objection ? Is Dr. Liebig able to give us a theory ex*-, 

plain^the transformation of starch into gum‘and^ sugar, i<cc., and 
which contains something more than empty phrases—such as catalys, 
contact, a body in activity, and so forth ? So long as in f^iese two 
matters, which themselves constitute the real foundation of vege¬ 
tation, we cannot give#a satisfactory explanation, we can hardly 
expect to understand the zoochemistry of the cells of plants; never- 

I if 
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thclcss. it may be hereafter found that the life of tlfe whole plant, 
and of its organs, may result from the life and pr4kictive faculties 
of single cells. It cannot be deilied that vegetable physiologists 
have made many experiments little to the purpose; but it is unrea¬ 
sonable to inveigh against them on that account; and is it not most 
. indecent, when it is done by the chemist, and in the Arrogant way 
of this book ? Would Dr. Liebig wish to be reproached with all the 
nonsense which in the last thirty years has been produced by che¬ 
mists? That^-most silly proposition—that plants are able to form 
metals and earths fi^om water and air, was the result of the bad 
experiments of chemists. In fact, Dr. Liebig may look into the 
literature of starch, his own views included, to convince himself how 
little chemistry js entitled to reproach physiology with the mistalces 

which have been Committed by, particular individuals. Dr. Liebig, 

< 

however, would no doubt be ready to answer, “ other chemists are 
nothing to me; when I use the term Chemistry, I understand by it 
only myself—me. Doctor Justus Liebig, of Giessen, the oiily Gcr-^ 
msm chemist, the director of the only laboratory existing in Ger¬ 
many.” Thus, at least, he has explained himself formerly. 

What our author (p. 37) says respecting the,,value of experiments 
made for the purpose of refuting other experiments at an ear- 
liar perio(ik' is fo better digested than what we have examined. 
Each page of the history of chemistry convinces us, that we can 
only expect a steady advance of the science by subjecting the mbre 
ancient and less exact experiments to the controul of others more 
modem and more exact, tc be re-examined, rectified, or refuted. 
That V<f^d experimenters make bad experiments, ^d, therefore, 
do not obtain the results which had been produced by more ancient 
and more exact inquiries, is an obsen’ation not remarkable for its 
value. In every experiment we must look at the skill with which it 
is made, npt at the object to which it tends, and an examination of 
the experiments of otiier people has just as much value as an)i»other 
scientific investigation. It is not an examination of the views of 
these people, which have been supported by proofs, as Dr. Liebig ex¬ 
presses himself very incorrectly, but an examination of the pretendqd 
proofs themselves. If it can be shewn that they cannot be relied on, 
the views which have been founded on them* fall to the ground 
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of themselves, •without any necessity for another view of the matter 
in their place. » Out enough of this: it is not worth while examining 
such ill-considered matters in 8.11 their jioints. Let ua pass on 
to the following chapters, of which I shall hjwe tlic less to say, 
seeing that the previous olfservations apply to them also in many 
cases. * 

m 

Dr. Liebig, in speaking of " the origin and operation of humus,” 
briefly explains the .received theory of its formation from woody 
fibre, but in a very superficial way (as compared* with Mulder, 
in Bull. d. Sc. Phys. et Nat. en Neeriande, 1^40, p. 1. etc.). He 
then gives us a short view of the development of a plant, as he sup¬ 
poses that it takes place. In doing this, he introduces a new law, 
which, as being full of very deep lyisdom, he has caused to be print¬ 
ed in italics, namely, “The size pf a plant fe in proportion to 
the surface of its organs, namely, the leaves, which are destined 
to conduct food into it.” How bad then must be the condition 
of the eflormous Cactus, which has no leaves at all, or tlic gigantic 
Cecropias and Palm-trees, with the small^number ef their leaves! 
Suddenly, however. Dr. Liebig forgets his whole theory, and says, 
the small Turnip oi^Teltow, attains the weight of several pound.s 
when planted in a soil where it is forced to take as much nourish¬ 
ment as it can. What has, in this case, become C(£J)r. Liebig’s car¬ 
bonic acid and ammonia, which exist everywhere in sufficient quan¬ 
tify, and neither of which originates in the soil ? The Turnip) of Tcl- 
tow grows near Berlin, in a light sandy soil, and in the islands of 
the river Elbe, in a marshy ground, v»hich contains much clay and 
a great portiqn of humus. But in both these places it is^a small 
root, notwithstanding the great difference of soil and cultivation. 
I think Dr. Liebig, in speaking of this little Turnip, should have 
been aware that there are some principles and relations, which 
he cannot comprehend with all his genius and knowledge. I pass 
by hi^explanation of vegetable life, since he th«rc speaks of a matter 
of which he has nof the slightest knowledge. But*I must advert to 
a proposition occurring at p. 49 ; “ The nutrition of both animiUs 
Vid vegetables is inconceivable without a secretion of cxcrcmcntiti- 
ous matter.” Here aggin is more confusion. There are many very 
different things whiph are conceivetble. The secretion of cxcrcmcn- 
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titious matter is in no way connected with the idea (j»f or^'anisation, 
life 01 nutrition. We can only learn by experience/sv'hether or not 
the introduction of new matter 'is attended by the secretion of 
such matter as has ^become useless. It is not inconceivable that a 
parasitical plant, for instance, may receive nothing except assimilable 
^ nourishment; it is therefore very conceivable that nutrition can exist 
in plants without A. secretion of excrements, more especially if the 
secretion of gases and aqueous vapours is not considered of that 
nature. But wi treating every problem, not merely chemical, Dr. 
Liebig canuot penetmte beyond the surface. What follows contain.s 

9 

nothing but finalogies, with which physiology knows not what to do. 
Such are the solution of albumen in an Infusion (not decoction, as Dr. 
Liebig says) of the acid of the stomach of a calf, the transformation 
(if starch into sugai? by means of a decoction of malt (not barley, as 
Dr. Liebig says). But who is it that puts a decoction of malt to the 
germinating grain of rice ? Dr. Liebig should have known that, if indeed 
there be in nature operations resembling those of life, they neverthe¬ 
less dilFer; and that the physiologists do not look for what is possi- 
l)le and conceivable, but for what really exists. Here, as on other 
occasions Dr. Liebig mentions with contempt the “vital force” of 
physiologists; but he evidently docs not know the meaning of the 
term, or bp w^ou^d speak of it dili’ereutly. By this expression is im¬ 
plied the fundamental cause of all (all, without exception) the 
processes of life. Dr. Liebig is always talking, a.*! if vital force was 
applied mdy to a few operations related to chemical facts, which, ne¬ 
vertheless, arc just those which are most unimportant. The forma¬ 
tion of^orm is the result of vital power, luid a most important one; 
it is obvious that this has no •connexion with chemistry. Even where 
our author treats of mere chemical relations, there is stiU something 
in his reasoning which shows that he trigs to conceal his superficial 
propositions behind phrases. He asserts that plants secrete what is 
not assimilable; buti why just what is not assimilable ? W)<,y not 
what is assimilated ? In what way does the plant distinguish one 
from the other } Why does it not secrete fluids through its leaves, 
and aeriform fluids through its roots ? Why. because of their peculiy 
nature ; and it is just this })cculiar nature which is called by us vital 
power, until we shall acquire inoic just ideas, arid be able to express 
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such ojicrationS by a better term. Both in organic changes and in 
the chemical processes of assimilation, superficial people deceive 
themselves, when they fancy they have s^jpcecded in imitating such 
processes in their crucibles. Let us suppose that starch is converted 
into sugar in a germinating ^lant, in the same way as in a mash<tub; 
can you, Dr? Liebig, explain the process of fermentation, or do yoi^, 
know anything about the transforming f)ower of*yeast, or sulphuric 
acid ? Call such phenomena, then, vital force, specific, dynamic; 
and be content with terms which you reject withtsuch chemical 
indignation. We physiologists employ these terms to express phe¬ 
nomena which we cannot explain ; and we do not attempt to pass oil' 
our ignorance for wisdom, as the chemist does with his catalyse, 
contra-action, and bodies in activity. But cnoug^. Pursuing the 
proper subject of this chapter, w«; find the oM observation, that 
humus contributes to the nourishment of the plants by forming car¬ 
bonic acid, and then another instance of the carelessness with which 
Dr. Liebig has formed his notions. He says, charcoal cun be used 
as a complete substitute for mould, for it i^ever fornw carbonic acid. 

I have little doubt that Dr. Liebig, when he was writing this, had 
in his head the idea that humus condenses carbonic acid from the at¬ 
mosphere, and thus introduces it into plants, and that in this impor¬ 
tant quality, which, however, he entirely omits, hjjspus aad charcoal 
agree. This fact, however, we do not learn from Dr. Liebig, but 
frflm Lucas, Berzelius, and Mitscherlich. 

In the succeeding chapter, in treating of “ the assimilation of 
hydrogen,” Dr. Liebig thinks it much* more probable that water is 
decomposed, than carbonic acid, though previously (p. 18.)|he had 
declared that the latter was a fact beyofld all doubt. In thd absence 
of anything new, I may as well notice the following sentence:— 
“ We do not know,” says Liebig, " in what form the constituent 
parts of organic matter a^re produced.” This knowledge js prqperl|f 
the «4iinate object of physiology, but those who apply themselves 
to this science are not contented with mere images, having no 
other end but to render those processes comprehensible ;”^and they 
ask, with some reason, wherefore Dr. Liebig, after having produced 
such a testimomum paupnrtatis, should pour forth his calumnies upon 
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the obstinate and ignorant vegetable physiologists >frho shew such 
disinclination to feed on the riches afforded them by <?hemistry. 

Next comes “ the assimilation'bf nitrogen,” in which nothing 
material is found, vrith the exception of the new researches of Bous- 

I. 

singault. This is the only subject of wiiich physiology has not yet 
fc^madc use. Before Boussingault’s researches, both physJtologists and 
chemists. Dr. Liebig included, were ignorant of the true origin of 
nitrogen in plants ; and since those rcsearchea have been published, 
no work on pliysiology has been printed. 

Then follows a chapter on'the “inorganic constituents of vegeta¬ 
tion” (p. 85). Here we first have a number of known facts, proving 
the existence of salts in plants, and next a view, which, indeed, 
is very ingenioui^, and which, if pursued, cannot fail to excite great 
interest. From the analysis ot the ashes of two kinds of fir-wood, 
made by S^ussure, and of two kinds of pine-wood, made by Berthier, 
Dr. Liebig draws the conclusion that every species of plants absorbs 
from the soil a certain quantity of alkaline bases, containirtg an in¬ 
variable proportion of oxygen, in order to saturate a quantity of ve¬ 
getable acid, likewise constant, which is produced by the process of 
vegetation. This idea strikes the mind forcibjy, and certainly de¬ 
serves to be investigated by exact and very comprehensive analyses. 
But unhji^pily for Dr. Liebig, he soon afterwards states, that 
in Lichens oxalate of lime is to be considered as a substitute for 
the woody fibre, which is absent. It is hardly possible to keep onti’s 
temper in speaking of such nonsense. Woody fibre consists of 
elongated tubes, and oxalatf> of lime occurs only within cells, which 
are usually of a roundish shape ; and it occurs moreovpr not only in 
Lichens,* but also in other pl^ts, as in many Cacti, which contain as 
much as 85 per cent, of this matter; a much larger quantity than is 
found in any kind of Lichen. This fact is known to every chemist’s 
apprentice,- who has attended lectures on botany. I must leave the 
reader to discover th« value of Dr. Liebig’s speculation. Our^uthor 
- (at p. 74,) asserts, that it can be easily proved that animal manure 
alFccts the growth of plants only by forming ammonia; but (at p. 
98) he forgets what he said before, and attributes the advantageous 
effects of cow-dung on the banks of the ilhinc to the potash it 
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contains. It iliust be obvious how little science will be promoted 
by a 5ook so %\ 4 dently written without consideration, and, in fact, 
made up of unconnected accidental conceptions. 

Ill the chapter on Cultivation, little could be expected of interest 
to vegetable physiologists; wnd having been as badly arranged as 
the remaindfcf of the work, at least half its contents consist of isolat- 
cd physiological observations. First, lyimus is again taken up, and 
found to be an inexhaustible source of carbonic acid, which feeds 
the plants. By this process, the quantity of humus contained in the 
soil is, he says, subject to a continual diminution. Dr. Liebig has 
forgotten that, in another place, he had asserted the reverse to take 
place. Then comes a most surprising statement. He says (p. 109), 
that in a soil which communicates a yellow colour to water, no 
plants thrive; and that few plants flourish on barren peat>soil, or 
marshy meadows, whose soil has that quality. One would think 
that Dr. Liebig had never seen a peat-moss, or a marshy meadow, or 
the dense mass of vegetation which is spread over it; or that he had 
never heard of peat being continually reproduced by the perishing 
vegetation that it bears, and which quickly shoots up again ; or, that 
on this peculiar quali|y of peat-moors depends the inexhaustible na¬ 
ture of peat-pits. The matter, however, stands thus : Farmers call 
that soil barren in which those plants do not thriv^jrhichjthey culti¬ 
vate, notwithstanding that it may otherwise produce a most luxuriant 
vegetation. On the soils named by Dr. Liebig there do, in fact, 
grow as many plants as on any other soil, but of peculiar kinds. 
Many of them, doubtless, require a larg^ quantity of humus, as, for 
instance, many kinds of Moss ; while Reeds and Sedges do i^t seem 
to thrive at all, except in soil contaimng a large quantity of free 
humic acid. Dr. Liebig had already settled, as we thought, all that 
is requisite for the growtlj of plants*; but (at p. 109) he suddenly 
produces quite a new requisite, namely, the existence of free oxygen 
in th^^oil; without, however, mentioning for >^at imrpose it serves, 
and whether or in ^hat way it is introduced into'plants, and what 
changes it undergoes there. Further on, amidst a number of well- 
known observations, are more erroneous conceptions. In a preced¬ 
ing page of his book (p^ 23), he had asserted that “ no matter can 
be considered as nutritious, or as ifecessary to the growth of plants. 
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which possesses -a composition cither similar to, or "identical with, 

theirs—as in such a case the assimilation could ta^m place without 
the decomposition of carl^jiic acid 'by the leaves.” This is mere, fic¬ 
tion ; it has no application to parasitical plants. Of equal value is 
what he says, p. 115 :—“ I^eaves serve to produce starch, woody 

^ fibre, and sugar; if we therefore bring these matters (Search, woody 
fibre, and sugar) into plants, l^y means of their roots, the vital functions 
of the leaves are disturbed, &c.” Now woody fibre is the most in- 
soluble vegetaljje matter which we know. It is incomprehensible how 
such a substance could be conducted by the way of the leaves to the 

• * I 

trunk of a tree to serve there for the formation of annual rings. 
Starch occurs in plants only in the shape of grains, and therefore it 
likewise cannot be introduced into, the trunk and bark by the leaves. 
As for sugar, it has-been proved by the experiments of Saussure and 
Davy, that plants thrive exceedingly in dissolved gum and sugar, if 
the solution is not so concentrated as to render endosmosc, and 
consequently nutrition, impracticable. Ilut Dr. Liebig possesses 
great talents in the way of omitting facts which do not suit his 
theory ; and instead of confessing that there are many things he does 
not know, he prefers saying that all those things which he is unable 
to explain, do not exist. Thus we find (p. 116) the following pro¬ 
position £aq)\ grain of wheat contains within itself the matter 
which produces its germ and root-fibres (namely, starch and gluten); 
and we must suppose that these two substances are found there exa<h.ly 
in the proportion necessary for the development of those organs. 
But the tw-o matters are ccynpletely consumed in tlie formation of 
the fir8| part of the roots and leaves, and a surplus of either could in 
no way contribute to the formation of leaves, without a portion of the 
other matter exactly corresponding to it in quantity.” This sounds 
well, and seems to be the dictum of a great genius; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it js mere romance, and is contradicted by well-known facts, 
'fhe proportion of gluten and starch contained in wheat varies greatly 

^ t 

—the first between 7'0 and 35‘0, and the second between 70 0 and 
40.0. Can we assert that 7.70 and 35.40 form tw'o proportions, 
exactly corresponding to one another } And yet the kinds of corn, 
thus differently constituted, are equally capable of attaining complete 
development. . * t 
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After bringihg forward a fresh supply of well-known facts. Dr. 
Liebig productsi an idea, correct indeed, but familiar to every 
physiologist as soon as he begii!^ his sl^ies. He says (p. 120), 

“ From this view” (the view the autlior had taken cannot be inferred 
from what precedes), “it i» evident ho^ greatly the products of a 
plant can vafy according to the relative proportion of the nourishing ^ 
matter it receives.” This is just the point which renders all modern 
chemistry useless to vegetable phygiologists; and this is the reason 
why physiologists cannot, like Dr. Liebig, conduct ixperiments on 
whole acres of forest or meadows, nor ifi ditcher and ponds. They 
are obliged to make multitudes of exact, tedious, and laborious ob¬ 
servations on individual plants ; because their object is to learn the 
processes of vegetation as they actually go on in such plants,—and 
not to guess at the jjrobable effects of vegetarton on the natural 
history of the globe. I think Dr. Liebig would have been less ready 
to heap his invectives upon phygiologists, if he had known that they 
have nof to deal with a salt, composed, according to the constant 
formula 1 (a -|- 6*) + 1 (c +, i“), bijt to.investigate organisation, 
which is very changeable, and gifted with a great power of adapting 
itself to circumstance. For, despite of all the formulas of chemistry, 
there always remains an unknown x. which we for the present call 
vital force, notwithstanding the sentence of deatliipronostnced upon 
it by Dr. Liebig. But I, this moment, perceive that I have wronged 
him. The great chemist, who has in his pocket all explanations 
ready made, who, at page 18, is quite certain that plants decompose 
carbonic acid, and at page 60 thinks, that this is extremely improba¬ 
ble, feels on ib sudden (p. 121) an utter consternation at disgovering 
the miraculous effect of this vital forc^, which is able to jfroduce a 
thing that no chemist can imitate with the most powerful galvanic 
pile, although it is nothing more than a simple chemical decomposi¬ 
tion, namely, that of carbonic acid in plants, which has.onc^morp 
obtafhed his agprobation. But, Sir, did you n<ft feel, when you were 
writing this passage, what a silly figure you must cut in the eyes of 
physiologists, after having heaped upon them so many opprobrious 
terms ? We find that 999 thousand parts of the vital functions of 
vegetation arejinexplicable, but we perceive that the last thousandth 

4 c 
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may admit of a -chemical explanation; at the same time, however, 

I 

we confess that our poor chemistiy has not advanced so far as to be 
able to imitate even tii\^ insigni&cant trifle, exactly in the same 
manner as it occurs^n the organised body. In sush a case, I think 
the term ' vital force* would not be so very unsuitable to indicate all 
that is still unknown to us. 

• • • 

The author goes on speaking of the decomposition of carbonic acid 
in leaves, and says (p. 123) that it has been proved by experiments 
made with cut-^ff leaves, which of course did not receive any nitrogen 
together with the carbonic acid, that nitrogen is not necessarily re* 
quired for the decomposition of carbonic acid. Is this the art of mak¬ 
ing experiments which is so much extolled, and can only be learnt in 

chemical laboratories? Does Dr. Liebig not know that every leaf itself 

\ 

contains a great quantity of nitjrogen, and that this matter is pos¬ 
sessed of such qualities as enable it to produce the most astonishing 
chemical metamorphoses and decompositions ? Is it possible that he 
should be ignorant that every cut-off leaf, according to it& nature, 
sooner or later, oceases to decompose carbonic acid ? and what has he 
to answer, when 1 inform him that it ceases to decompose carbonic 
acid as soon as the nitrogen contained in it Jhas been consumed. 
Such propositions as the above arq not admitted into vegetable phy¬ 
siology. The auj^ior continues: “ The carbon derived from carbo¬ 
nic acid assumes a state in which it is soluble, and this we caU 
sugar, when it is sweet; gum or mucus, when tasteless, and excre¬ 
tions, when it is secreted by the roots, &c»’ Such observations as 
these are as worthless in chemistry as in physiology. It is nonsense 
to call |ugar a fluid form of carbon, when oxygen and. hydrogen are 
as essential to its formation £8 carbon, and as it is only by the union 
of these three substances that sugar is produced. Nor is there more 
sense in what is said of excretions, among which occurs not only 
matter containing nitrogen, but such varied substances as oil, resin, 
oxalic acid, &c. ** •''* 

The succeeding observations, which consist of aphorisms founded 
. on old facts, 1 might leave to the agriculturists, to whom they are 
introduced, with the same courtesy as he has observed towards tlie 
physiologists, 1 must, however, notice one passage, i/ only to prove 
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in how hasty And superficial a way Dr. Liebig draws conclusions. 
According to the experiments of Saussure, plants of wheat yield 
before they are in-blossoms 0,079, whilst^,iey are m*blossom 0,054, 
and when the corn is ripe 0,035 of ashes. Hence the author infers 
that plants, from the time when they begin to blossom, return to the 
soil a portion of their.inorganic matter; which certainly is a false 
conclusion. These facts only shew, that the*relative proportion 
between the organic and inorganic constituents has been changed; 
and this may have taken place whilst the absolute sjuantity of in¬ 
organic constituents in each^single plaAt has b^en increased tenfold, 
or in any other proportioiu I am decidedly of opinion, that a great 
increase of this matter takes place, if we consider the absolute weight 
of plants in blossom, and when loaded with seeds. ^ It is quite dis¬ 
tressing to mention such things to a, chemist, fof he at least should 
know hoviT to estimate them. 

The chapter on the Rotation of Crops and Manure contains little 
to interest a physiologist. The author first mentions excretions by the 
roots, respecting which there e:^ist no ej^perqnents of any value, except 
those of Macaire Prinsep. Although wc poor physiologists may not 
have acquired the art of experiment in chemical laboratories, yet wc 
know, I trust, what are the requisites of a scientific experiment; 
and we think those of Mr. Prinsep not made with«$iuch skill as enti¬ 
tles them to form the foundation of a theory, as is evident from the 
weighty objections made to them by Meycn in his '* Physiology.” 
A theory founded on such experiments can only be a plaything. 
Scientific naturalists are aware that in the complicated processes 
of vegetation, many things are to the considered, of w|jich Dr. 
Liebig has not the most remote idea! A few propositiohs in this 
chapter, placed side by 'side, will show with what facility shallow 
people can explain things that are inscrutable to those who penetrate 
below the surface of the subject. According to Macaire Pjinsep, 
it is'*by their excretions' that plants return t<9 the soil such consti¬ 
tuents as have been introduced into them during their growth. 
These excretions cannot be assimilated by any plants, yntil they 
again have been converted into humus. Clover secretes matter which 
becomes humys with great difficulty. All Clover-like plants, especi- 

A ® 
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^ally Saintfoin aiid Lucern, form such excretions abundantly, and 
continue to do it for several years in succession.”,, ^ From this the 
reader would probably infer, that »o plant can thrive where Clover 
has been grown; bpt Dr. Liebig does not draw such a conclusion. 
It is well known that many plants grow: in the midst of, and almost 
immediately after. Clover, at least what are commonly'called weeds. 
According to Liebig's first and second chapter, humus in no 
way contributes to the nutrition of plants; nevertheless he here 
tells Xis, that ^ne of the principal effects of the rotation of crops 
is the artificial production x)f humus, which is most completely 
obtained by the cultivation of Saintfoin and Lucern.” Alas! for 
the poor farmer, who is to borrow the theory of his art from 
Dr. Liebig’s book. But, to proceed: “ It is evident,” says Liebig, 
“ that after from five to seven years the soil must be impregnated with 
excretions to such a degree, that all the roots will be surrounded by 
them; and as they remain for some time in a soluble condition, they 
are again introduced into a plant, which suffers injurious effects 
in consequence,f because they are not capable of being assimilated.” 
Dr. Liebig does not consider that roots extend, and that food 
enters them only by their extremities. This extremity, which is 
to receive nutrition, is annually leaving the place which, according 
to his theory, is poisoned with these pretended excretions, and it 
extends into a soil which is free from them. Sometimes these 
extremities advance over a considerable space in a short time. 
I think, therefore, that the bare places found in a field of Clover, 
after 5 or 7 years, are not produced by the roots refusing a soil im¬ 
pregnated with excretions, but that the life of such plants has arrived 
at its term, and that they could not continue to vegetate even in the 
best soil. If excretions were the cause of. tliis change, the whole 
field would be depopulated at the same time; but we find that it is 
only single plants that die, and tlius, according to the difference 
of their qualities, become sooner or later extinct. Thus bare places 
are formed on the field of Clover, but these places do nut remain 
without vegetation until again converted into humus by the sun 
and atmosphere; on the contrary, even before the Clover has entirely 
died, they arc covered with small plants, which thrive very well, 
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although, accarding to Liebig, the soil has been, poisoned by un- 
assimilable exg:^tions. It seems as if the author never saw a field, 
and that the bare places in it ai« knowi^to him only from books on 
rural economy, where the term " bare places” ii^ised to imply those 
spots where the cultivated plants do not grow, but hot a bare 
soil destitute of vegetation. In his explanation of this subject, 
we find, p. 153, the following propo|ition: Though a certain 

quantity of carbon in the soil be sufficient to bring many plants 
to coitiplete development, it is not sufficient to provijje their dilferent 
organs with the greatest possible supply of nourishment.” Accord¬ 
ing to my weak understanding, nothing is in this passage clear, 
except its absurdity. No plant can attain more than its complete 
development, and the quantity jequired to produce that ctFect is 
called the maximum of n^ishmen^, whilst a tmiiimum implies, that 
the nourishment is so scanty, as to be hardly sufficient to maintain 
the life of the plant. Possibly Dr. Liebig has here confounded 
the plaitit with the field, and intended to say, that even when some 
plants in a field attain their complete developqicnt, there may 
not be sufficient nourishment for all of them, so that the field 
does not yield the ipaximum of produce. At p. 74, Dr. Liebig pro¬ 
mises to prove that “ aU animal manure acts on vegetation only 
by forming ammonia.” But at p. 154, where^he treats of manure 
more copiously, he says, the opinion that manure acts on plants 
6y the nitrogen it contains, and that this matter is assimilated 
by the plants for the formation of gluten, is quite void of foundation. 
For, continues he, the quantity of nitrogen contained in animal manure 
is so small, that it cannot be taken into account. At j). 74, he 
himself had produced the well-knownp facts, which prove the increase 
of gluten in Wheat, as soon as manure containing much nitrogen 
(t. e. animal excrements) is employed; and in the following pages 
he proves beyond all doubt, that we know no means,by which the 
gluten of cidtivated plants can*be increased, except from animal 
excrements, and that ** the powerful effect of tliis kind of manure 
can only be ascribed to the quantity of nitrogen it contains.’' 
I have no doubt that Dr. Liebig, in speaking of this matter, applies 
the terms “^animal manure” and ‘‘ animal excrements,” in one place 
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lo solid matters, which contain only a small quantity of nitrogen, 
but are rich in salts, and in another to the fluid extcsmcnts, which 
contain much nitrogen, an^pnly a sfmall quantity of salts. But if so, 
his meaning can only be guessed at by persons, who bring to his 
book a knowledge of the matter as comphte as his own. 

^ Hut my patience begins to be exhausted, an^ so, 1 feat, does that 
of my reader. I shall therefore, quit Dr. Liebig, his contradictions, 
his confusion, his possible explanations, and his impossible conclu- 
sions, his physiological blunders, and his chemical mistakes, with a 
short moral, chemical, and physiological lecture. [ITiis is the 
substance of some long observations, for which we have not joom.] 
The ostrich, says the fable, hides its head in a bush when hunted, 
thinking that what it sees not, es^ists not. On a former occasion. 
Dr. Liebig unsuccessfully deniqd the el^stencc of the fungi of 
fermentation ; he now thinks to proceed with more prudence by not 
taking notice of them. But, Sir, you are much too late. Every 
person, who has a good miscroscopc, knowns that they exist and 
are composed of •cells. Itwoi^ld have, been wiser to attack them, 
for your silence may induce people to think you ignorant of their 
existence. Two substances are required to produce fermentation in 
the most simple cases, namely, a solution of sugar and yeast. The 
product is alcohol and carbonic acid; water and a little ferment 
remain undecomposed. A theory of fermentation is now demanded, 
as was formerly the case with the formation of salts; an explanation 
of the latter was found when the bases and acids had been decom> 
posed into their constituents; tfce law of saturation could never have 
been discgvered otherwise. Now, then, for the problem of yeast. 
We know tolerably well the nature of sugar and water, as far as 
regards their constituents; but as^ for yeast, do you know anything 
of that. Dr. Liebig ? Did you ever inquire whether it is a simple 
body or^a cqjnpound; atid if the last, did you ascertain what the 
elements are of which* it is composed, how they are combined, 
and how far each contributes to the production* of fermentation ? 
You have nqt! You must be joking. What! a great man like you. 
^who has acquired the art of experimenting in chemical labora¬ 
tories, to jgttempt to establish the theory of ia process, one-half 
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of which is ccAnpletely unknown to him ? The thing is impossible f 
Matters conts^iyng nitrogen are among the essentials requisite for 
the formation of yeast. In wlmt state^are those fhatters when in 
the wort ? What changes do they undergo in 0rming yeast ? And 
how are we to explain the»remarkable fact, that ferment, which is 
entirely exlAusted, much resembles woody fibre, and is therefore 
destitute of nitrogen ? Whence is der^yed this jvoody fibre met wifli 
thus unexpectedly ? Here now we, poor, ignorant vegetable physio¬ 
logists apply to chemistry for assistance. Since yoy cannot answer 
us, permit me to read you a short physiological lecturerCella in 
])lants are only||fbrmed where sugar or gum occur, and a substance 
containing nitrogen; this nitrogen forms nuclei, and afterwards 
changes the sugar or gum altogether into fibrous matter (faserstofF) ; 
the cell being completed*, it afterwards grow.% only by distention. 
In wort exist all the material conditions required fur the formation 
of cells; the other conditions we are unacquainted with. When the 
yeast, Ivhich originates in the wort, is examined by a microscope, 
cells are found somewhat large, and frequently collected with each 
other; with care, the whole process of their increase may be per¬ 
ceived. Such cells^ at first, always consist of the nucleus containing 
nitrogen; besides which, there frequently appear other smaller ker¬ 
nels in the interior of the cells, which are otherwise filled with 
clear, watery juice. Such cells may easily be broken by pressure; 
^hen their contents come out, a small empty bag remains. As 
soon as the wort no longer contains matter capable of maintaining 
vegetation, the formation of yeast ceases. When much alcohol has 
been formed, this renders vegetation impossible, and wine ceases 
to ferment. When beer-yeast is well washed with distilled water, 
and rubbed to a powder in an agate mortar, and then treated with 
water, alcohol, ether, &c., there remains fibrous matter (faserstoff) 
as a residuum, and the dissolving agents extract from the yeast a lit¬ 
tle gum, matter resembling wax*or fat, and {^substance containing 
nitrogen. My purposes are sufficiently served by this chemical 
analysis, which was not made for the purpose of publication; besides, 
I am only a poor physiologist, whose art of making laboratory ex¬ 
periments was learned from the deceased Stromeyer, venerable 
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'teacher. You, Lhopc, will soon publish a more cbrrect analysis 
of yeast, and then perhaps—but not at present—^yoiifmay be able to 
give us a theory of fermgptation, *which shall at least have some 
utility. Till that*'»event takes place, I offer you this trifle as a 
proof that you may learn a good deal of physiology, and even a little 
^ chemistry, from the physiologists .—From the, Gardenefs Chronicle, 
for 1842. 
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